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An assessment was made of the staff structures of Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) programs, recommended staff 
backgrounds, current staff backgrounds, and staff development 
measures. Recommendations were made on how staff development could be 
improved. Data for the study were gathered through a survey of all 
state JTPA directors and a random sample of one-fourth of the 
nation's Service Delivery Areas (SDAs), a staff survey of all JTPA 
staff in eight state JTPA units and a random 20 percent sample of the 
original 25 percent SDA sample, as well as case studies in eight 
states and eight SDAs, a literature search, and interviews with 
experts. Some of the findings wtre as follows: (1) the mean number of 
state JTPA staff positions was 44, whereas SDA staff sizec varied 
considerably depending on funding levels; (2) most functions were 
performed in houie or shared with outside staff or vendors, 
especially at the state level; (3) 70 percent of SDA staff members in 
the survey earned less than $25,000 annually, although benefits were 
generous; (4) most SDA directors thought they had adequate numbers of 
personnel, although state directors thought their staffs were too 
small; (5) staff turnover was high; (6) directors required personnel 
who were good communicators, good etnalysts, good with people, capable 
of working independently, and familiar with JTPA; (7) most JTPA staff 
nad at least a bachelor's degree, (8) most JTPA staff members were 
white, at least 36 years old, and female; and (9) staff received a 
good deal of training. Recommendations were made to increase staff 
training, to increase management direction over training, and to 
remain open to staff generalists. (Appendixes include copies of four 
survey questionnaires ctnd 81 tables.) (KC) 
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The Research and Evaluation Report Series presents information 
about and results of projects funded by the Office of Strategic 
Planning and Policy Development (OSPPD) of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Employment and Training Administration. OSPPD 's research 
and evaluation program deals with a wide range of training, 
employment, workplace literacy, labor market, and related issues. 

This report in the series was prepared by Berkeley Planning 
Associates (BPA) , of Oakland, Calif., under Department of Labor 
Contract No. 99-8-3229-75-079-01. Macro Systems, Inc., of Silver 
Spring, Md. , was the subcontractor. The BPA study team consisted 
of Laura Schlichtmann, Marlene Strong, Connie uratsu, Sydelle 
Raffe, Nancy Ferreyra, and Carmon Atkins. The Macro study team was 
made up of Robert F. Cook and Suzanne B. Loux. 

Contractors conducting research and evaluation projects under 
Federal sponsorship are encouraged to express their own judgment 
freely. Therefore, this report does not necessarily represent the 
official opinion or policy of the Department of Labor. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACICGROUND AND STUDY OBJECTIVES 

Over the past few years, the U.S. Department of Labor's Employment 
and Training Administration has sponsored several studies that examined 
basic elements of the state and local system that delivers services 
under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), including its human 
infrastructure. One study examined in depth the quality of training 
delivered by JTPA programs. Another recent report investigated the 
elements that characterize successful Private Industry Councils (PICs) 
and provided recommendations on how to foster greater PIC effectiveness. 

The study reported on here is concerned with JTPA gtaff at the 
state and local levels. Its particular focus is staff serving in the 
Title II-A program, which provides year-round employment and training 
services to economically disadvantaged adults and youth. However, at 
the state level, the study also encompasses any Title III (dislocated 
worker program) staff located within the JTPA unit, since in a number of 
state agencies personnel and budgetary practices make it difficult to 
distinguish clearly between the two sets of staff. 

JTPA is a highly decentralized system, operated by a variety of 
organizations in more than 600 local Service Delivery Areas (SDAs). Up 
to this point little has been known about the educational background, 
experience, and skills of JTPA staff at the state and local levels. If 
staff training and technical assistance resources are to be invested 
productively, there is a need for clearer understanding about current 
staff capabilities, the efficacy of existing training offerings, and 
unmet training needs. Improving that understanding has been the 
underlying agenda of this study. 

Identifying what staff should be capable of doing and the types of 
training that would be most beneficial requires an understanding of the 
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organizations in which the staff works. Although it has long been 
recognized that there is great variety among state and SDA 
organizations, the decentralization of the JiTPA system has also meant a 
lack of information on the distribution of organizational 
characteristics -- including such aspects as size» salary structures, 
and extent of difficulty with recruitment and staff turnover. Thus, the 
design for this study was framed to answer these questions: 

1. What Is the range of staff structures currently in place 
to carry out JTPA functions at the state and SDA levels, 
and to what extent are there commonalities among these 
structures? 

2. What are appropriate backgrounds for state and local 
staff providing administrative or direct client services 
under JTPA? 

3. What are the backgrounds of the staff currently serving 
in the JTPA system at the state and local levels? 

4. How have states and SDAs developed their staffs? 

5. What steps can be taken to improve the training and staff 
development undertaken by the JTPA system? 

STUDY NETHODOIOGY 

The research design for this study combined mail surveys of state 
JTPA organizations and a representative sample of SDAs with case studies 
of selected states, SDAs, and service providers. There were two sets of 
surveys. First, a director survey was distributed to all the states and 
a random sample of one-quarter of the nation's SDAs. Subsequently, 
staff survey questionnaires were distributed to all the JTPA staff in 
eight state JTPA units and a random 20% sample of the original 25% SDA 
sample (thus producing a 5% sample of SDAs). 
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These surveys provided the basis for the descriptive statistical 
profiles that this report presents on staff structures and the 
characteristics and backgrounds of current OTPA staff at the state and 
SDA (administrative entity) levels. In addition, they produced 
descriptive data concerning recruitment difficulties, promotions, staff 
turnover, current staff training practices, and staff training 
priorities as perceived by both agency directors and individual staff 
members. 

Case studies in eight states and eight SDAs were designed to help 
interpret the descriptive profiles generated through the surveys. 
Structured interview guides probed the contexts and the management 
decision-making that have given rise to current staff configurations. 
Additionally, the interviews sought information that the relatively 
brief surveys would be ill-suited to produce, concerning recruitment and 
training practices and perceived effects of staff turnover. Another 
major function of the case studies was to investigate staffing and staff 
training among a limited number of contractual service providers. The 
case study sample was selected purposively to reflect the range of 
variation on such characteristics as size, unemployment rate, nature of 
SDA administrative entity, type of service provider organization, and 
type of services provided. 

The overall study drew on other information sources, as well. A 
literature search and a number of key informant interviews both verified 
the absence of prior information on many of the topics reported on here 
and contributed to the specific design of survey instruments and 
samples. Both sources also supplemented the information gained through 
the surveys and case studies. In particular, interviews with national 
staff of several major organizations (Urban League. SER-Jobs for 
Progress, and others) that have large numbers of affiliates with staff 
providing JTPA services supplemented the case study information on 
service provider organizations. 




SUMMARY OF FINDIN6S 



Because our information Is mare complete on state and SDA 
administrative entity staff, and the organizations they work in, these 
findings are summarized separately from findings on contractual service 
provider organizations and their staff. 

State and SDA Staff Structures 

Funding Levels. Staff Size. Tvoe of SDA Administrative Entity 

From a review of the organization charts that accompanied somewhat 
more than half of the returned director surveys, we concluded that there 
was no legitimate way to categorize state and SDA staff structures Into 
an analytically useful set of structural types. However, there are a 
number of individual dimensions of staff structure along which JTPA 
organizations can be compared and the relationship to such staffing 
Issues as recruitment or turnover assessed. These Include funding 
level, staff size, whether staff size has recently increased or 
decreased, and, at the SDA level, type of administrative entity. 

State Level . Among the states participating in the director 
survey, mean funding for state-level administration in Program Year 1988 
(PY 88) was over $1.8 million, while the median e.<ceeded $1.2 million. 
Thirty-five percent of the organizations received less than $500,000, 
another 35% received between $500,000 and $2 million, and 30% received 
more than $2 million. 

The mean number of state JTPA staff positions was 44, the median 
38. On average, about three-quarters of the positions were located 
within the JTPA unit, and the rest elsewhere within the larger state 
agency that contained this unit. There was close correspondence between 
funding level and staff size. In states receiving less than $500,000, 
the mean number of staff was 15; In states receiving more than $2 
million, the mean number of staff was 88. 
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States were divided fairly evenly in recent trends in staff size. 
Since July, 1987» 37% of ths states reported that their staff size had 
increased, 32% that it had stayed about the same, and 32% that it had 
decreased. 

SPA Level. PY 88 allocations for the SDAs participating in the 
director survey averaged $2.9 million; the median was $1.8 million. 
Fifteen percent of the SDAs received less than $1 million, 39% received 
$1 million to $1.9 million, 40% received between $2 million and $6.9 
million, and 6% fell into the "giant" category of $7 million and above 
(up to $26 million). Sixty-two percent of the SDAs were administered by 
government agencies, 28% by incorporated PICs, and 10% by community- 
based organizations (CBOs) or other organizations, such as community 
colleges. 

The average number of Title II-A staff in the administrative entity 
was 25 in PY 88, with a median of 23. Despite variability in the degree 
of contracting out of SDA funds, there was a close correspondence 
between staff size and allocation. SDAs with allocations under $1 
million had a mean Title II-A staff size of 13, whereas those with 
allocations of at least $7 million averaged 59 positions. 

Staff sizes were somewhat more likely to have remained the same 
among surveyed SDAs than at the state level. Twenty-six percent 
reported that staff positions had increased since July, 1987, 44% said 
staff size had remained about the same, ?-d 30% said it had decreased. 

Internal vs. External Allocation of JTPA Functions 

At both the state and SDA levels, most functions were generally 
performed in-house or shared with outside staff or vendors. This 
pattern was especially prevalent at the state level. Here, the 
exceptions -- that is, the functions that tended to be perfomed 
exclu:>1velv outside the JTPA unit included legal support, auditing, 
and (with a bare majority) labor market research. 
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At the SDA level, program development and administrative functions 
were usually handled by Internal staff. Outside staff or vendors were 
more often called upon for auditing, research and evaluation, legal 
support, staff training, and client services. Still, in half of the 
SDAs the majority of client-oriented functions were performed in-house, 
with the exception of classroom training. Only 22% of the SDAs 
Indicated that the administrative entity or PIC staff did most of the 
classroom training. 

The average percent of contracting out of Title 1 1 -A funds among 
SDAs was 56%, and the average number of outside service providers was 
21. The percent of contracting out tended to vary by both type of 
administrative entity and staff size, with the smallest organizations 
contracting out the largest percentage of their allocation. 

Salary and Benefit Structures 

Benefits are relatively generous at both the state and local 
levels. Salaries are another matter, particularly at the SDA level. 
Seventy percent of SDA staff members participating in the staff surveys 
earned less than $25,000 annually, while only 8% were paid at least 
$35,000. Among participating state staff, the corresponding proportions 
were 27% and 41%, respectively. State/SDA salary differences persist 
even when the comparison is restricted to staff performing similar 
functions, such as directors, chief planners, fiscal managers, fiscal 
staff, and clerical staff. 

Management Perceptions of St affing Issues 

Directors and managers tend to see staffing issues as less 
significant than such other management concerns as funding. Their top 
staffing concern is generally staff size, which is a function of 
funding. Findings on this point are not uniform, since a majority of 
SDA directors believed that they had enough staff to run their local 
program adequately. (Most state directors thought their staff too small 
in comparison with their organizatior 's responsibilities. At both 
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levels, the percentage judging staff size adequate rose as funding level 
Increased.) However, a number of directors and managers at both levels 
In the case studies Indicated that If given substantial additional 
funds, they would buy more staff, not staff training. 

Among other staffing Issues, the lack of advancement opportunities 
for qualified and experienced staff is widely acknowledged to be a 
problem. However, many managers and directors also seem to feel that 
they can rely on staff commitment to the employment and training field 
to overcome many disincentives. Recrultmf.nt is generally seen as a 
relatively minor problem, in part because so many organizations need to 
do so little of it; and staff turnover is generally seen as still less 
serious. 

Additional findings are summarized below concerning the types of 
staff that directors would like to add, areas and sources of recruitment 
difficulties, and turnover experience and factors that promote staff 
turnover. Except where noted, these findings are drawn from survey 
data. 

ft^ rfuional staf f r..nac1tv Desired. If they could add new staff, 
the overwhelming favorite among state directors would be policy and 
planning staff. The next tier Includes monitors and MIS staff. PR/ 
marketing specialists, "lerical staff, fiscal/accounting staff, and 
field liaisons were mentioned somewhat less frequently. 

SDA directors showed a greater orientation toward client service 
staff. They mentioned counselors most frequently, and job developers/ 
placement specialists were also a common priority. However, other 
positions mentioned more frequently than placement staff paralleled 
several at the state level: planning, clerical, fiscal/accounting, and 
monitoring staff. 

ff i> ^r»iltment Difficulties. At the state level. MIS. clerical, 
policy/planning, and fiscal/accounting staff was identified as the most 
difficult to recruit. SDA directors identified fiscal/accounting. 
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clerical, and planning staff as causing them the greatest difficulty in 
recruitment. 

Among the top three factors that directors identified as creating 
recruitment problems, at both tie state and local levels, two were 
inadequate salary and perceived ^ack of promotional opportunities. At 
the state level, the other reason was civil service hiring procedures, 
whereas at the SDA level it was perceived lack of job security. 

Staff Turnover. Despite disadvantages of salary and promotional 
opportunities, overall staff tenure tends to be high at both the state 
and SDA levels, and turnover tends to be fairly low. Median turnover 
rates at both levels were 10% annually. One- third of the states and a 
quarter of the SDAs had staff turnover rates no higher than 5%. The 
surveys also found very low vacancy rates. 

In the surveys, clerical staff was mentioned most frequently as 
having the highest turnover, but there was little unanimity on this 
point. Among case study SDAs, Intake interviewers and counselors were 
mentioned most frequently as especially prone to turnover. 

Both state and SDA directors identified salary and lack of 
promotional opportunities as the most Important contributors to staff 
turnover. At the state level, the reason cited third most frequently 
was internal promotions (which vacated positions, and sometimes removed 
staff from the unit), whereas at the SDA level It was departure in 
search of greater job security. We found a strong relationship between 
turnover rates and a cut in staff size over the past few years. This 
suggests that much turnover is either a direct consequence of or a 
reaction to staff reductions. 
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Qualifications Reconmended for Stat e and SPA Staff 



Qualifications Sought bv Management 

State directors and section managers consistently emphasized 
requiring people who were good communicators, good analysts, good with 
people, capable of working independently, and familiar with "program" 
meaning JTPA specifically and the employment and training field more 
generally. To obtain the requisite skills, these sources favored a 
Bachelor's degree, usually without reference to a specific major, 
combined with experience In the JTPA system. 

For some of the more technical units, there were exceptions to this 
pattern. For MIS staff, managers emphasized computer programming 
skills; for fiscal staff, they preferred some accounting background; and 
some managers sought auditing experience In monitoring staff. But these 
more specific skill requirements did not necessarily translate Into 
requirements of a more specialized formal education; and managers of 
such staff continued to emphasize reasonable working familiarity with 
JTPA. 

For mid- and higher-level administrative positions within SDAs, 
similar to state-level preferences, managers emphasized analytic and 
communication skills and an ability to get along with people. They also 
strongly favored a Bachelor's degree. When It came to line staff, 
however, a number of respondents made the point that degrees were not as 
Important as an appropriate attitude and approach to the participants. 

Staff Perspectives on Appropriate Qualifications 

The staff surveys asked respondents the skills and preparation most 
appropriate for their own position. At both the state and SDA levels, 
staff considered interpersonal skills and written and oral corwnunication 
skills to be most Important. Both levels also gave high rankings to 
computer skills, skills relating to the respondent's specific position, 
and organizational/time management skills- State staff gave relatively 



greater emphasis to analytical skills, while SDA staff gave preference 
to such more locally relevant skills as counseling and teaching. 

Over half of state staff and almost half of SDA staff recommended a 
Bachelor's degree for their own position. Generally, staff in the 
clerical, MIS/data processing, and fiscal areas was more likely to 
recommend high school, an Associate's degree, or business college/ 
secretarial training. State staff was more likely to recommend 
administration and accounting majors, while SDA staff tended to favor 
any of several human service majors or education. 

With respect to experience, state staff generally recommended 
programmatic and public sector experience. SDA respondents also 
emphasized these areas, but gave relatively more emphasis to working 
with disadvantaged persons. In addition, a substantial percentage of 
SDA staff recommended experience in the private sector. 

At both levels, staff with certain more specialized 
responsibilities placed comparatively greater emphasis on job-specific 
skills and experience than on more general analytic and interpersonal 
skills and program knowledge. At the state level, these categories 
included fiscal, data processing, MIS, and clerical staff. At the SDA 
level, these four groups were accompanied by another: client service 
staff. 

Backgrounds of Staff Currently Serving in the JTPA System 
Education and Professional Experience 

Most JTPA staff in state agencies and SDA administrative entities 
has at least a Bachelor's degree. The majority is very close at the SDA 
level and only somewhat larger at the state level. However, the 
percentages are higher for staff in most professional and technical 
functions, especially for staff in these areas that also has supervisory 
responsibilities. Among supervisory staff in the professional and 
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technical areas, 90% of state staff and three-quarters of SDA staff has 
at least a Bachelor's degree. 

Percentages with a four-year college degree are markedly lower for 
clerical and data entry staff, and tend also to be somewhat lower for 
fiscal staff. Overall, the survey data indicate a strong correspondence 
between the level of education respondents recommend for their current 
position and the level they actually have attained. There is also a 
strong similarity between the distributions of recommended and actual 
major field of postsecondary education. 

Staff at both levels tend to have substantial experience both in 
their current position and within the employment and training field. A 
majority of both state and SDA staff respondents have been in their 
current position for at least three years. More than half of state 
staff, and 37% of SDA staff, has worked in the employment and training 
field for ten years or more. 

Only a minority of the staff belongs to any professional 
associations. Thirty-one percent of state respondents and 25% of SDA 
respondents reported belonging to one or more professional associations. 
At the state level, the organization specified most frequently was the 
International Association of Personnel in Employment Security (lAPES), 
while SDA respondents most frequently specified their state or regional 
employment and training association. 

Demographics 

Most JTPA staff is white, most is at least 36 years old, and most 
is female. Three-quarters of state staff respondents and two- thirds of 
those at the SDA level reported themselves to be white. Similar 
proportions at each level were at least 36 years of age. Fifty-eight 
percent of state respondenvs and 70% of those at the SDA level were 
women. The clearest patterns of demographic differences across 
broad position categories are by gender. H(wever, there is relatively 
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equal representation of the sexes in several professional and technical 
position groupings, especially at the state level. 

mm 

Case study comments are our source of information on staff skills 
and overall qualifications, and these are generally highly positive. 
Managers did express some concern about written and oral communication 
skills and about the caliber of some clerical staff, expecially at the 
SDA level. Overall, however, directors and managers Interviewed for the 
case studies said that much of their staff had qualifications and skills 
that exceeded those warranted by their titles, salaries, or promotional 
opportunities. They credited this profile and the tendency toward long 
tenure to staff's commitment to the employment and training field. 

Staff Development Prac tices and Training Needs 

Practices 

There appears to be increasing interest in training for JTPA staff, 
judging by the growth of state training institutes that we encountered 
in the case study visits and have heard about in other states during the 
course of this study. In addition, two of the eight case study SDAs 
were taking steps to increase managerial planning and direction 
concerning the training their staff receives. 

The staff surveys identified a considerable amount of training 
received by staff between July, 1987, and early 1990. During that 
period, staff respondents at both the state and SDA levels took an 
average of almost four training courses each. (The median number of 
courese was three, again at both the state and SDA levels.) Most of 
this training either covered JTPA regulations and procedures or was 
position-specific. Additional substantial percentages of the courses 
were in general management subjects or offered training in software 
packages. Staff survey participants rated 90% of their training courses 
as either very or somewhat useful for the performance of their job. 
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Despite these indications of training activity and interest, only a 
minority of state and SDA organizations regularly plan and budget for 
staff training, and the line items set aside for training in those 
organizations that have them tend to be tiny in relation to overall 
staff expenses. A case study respondent who had worked in both the 
private sector and the Federal government commented that in her 
experience, both the Federal government and many private sector 
organizations plan staff training more carefully and budget it more 
generously. 

The main barriers to more deliberate and more widespread provision 
of staff training in state and local JTPA organizations are cost- 
related: insufficient administrative funds and excessive administrative 
costs. The difficulty of covering the responsibilities of absent staff 
is also considered a serious barrier. Other problems cited by both 
directors and staff include restrictions on out-of-state travel (more of 
a factor at the state level), inaccessible {which may translate as 
expensive) location, poor timing, and concerns over the quality of 
proposed training. 

Training Priorities 

The surveys have uncovered considerable consensus about overall 
training priorities for the state and SDA levels, as well as identified 
priorities specific to staff performing different types of functions. 
Without regard to specific rankings, state and SDA directors concur on 
three-quarters of the top twenty training topics for staff at each 
level. 

As indicated in Table 1 (displayed at the end of this executive 
summary), state directnr^^ top priorities for their staff ^.include 
training in monitoring, liaison, and technical assistance; a number -of 
program development/SJTCC support topics; several fiscal topics; 
practical applications of performance standards; and MIS development and 
maintenance. But their list also includes three more general management 
topics (supervisory skills, developing staff competencies, and time 




management), and three topics concerned with analytic and evaluation 
skills. 



Top priorities for SPA directors , displayed in Table 2, include two 
topics relating to expanding their funding base and another focused on 
increasing private sector involvement; YECs, performance standards, and 
EDWAA; meeting employers' needs and marketing services to them; and 
several topics relating to program development, including RFP 
development. Two topics are concerned with evaluation approaches, and a 
single topic is oriented to staff needs: stress management. 

Staff, and especially state staff , lays relatively heavier emphasis 
on general skills like computer competency, stress management, and 
problem- solving strategies. The specific priorities for state staff 
(shown in Table 3) include, at the top of the list, computer competency. 
Three topics relate to stress and conflict management. Others include 
writing and oral presentation skills; several fiscal topics; problem- 
solving and time management; several JTPA- specific topics (performance 
standards, monitoring, successful technical assistance, EDWAA, and a 
general JTPA orientation); and three topics relating to analytical 
skills and evaluation methods. 

Table 4 indicates that the top item for SPA staff is stress 
management, and dealing with other people's stress is also a priority. 
More than one-third of the list focuses on understanding, reaching, 
motivating, and helping participants, including one topic on working 
with hostile or resistant clients. Computer competency is the third- 
highest priority. Two topics are JTPA-oriented (performance standards 
and JTPA orientation), two are geared to the employer community (meeting 
their needs and marketing services to them), and two focus on learning 
about and building partnerships with other programs. Five more general 
topics close out the list: supervisory skills, problem-solving 
strategies, dealing with the public and effective community relations, 
and time management. 
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The staff lists can be expected to be somewhat different from those 
of their directors. Directors focused on the priorities they perceived 
for their organization as a whole. On the other hand, staff respondents 
were asked to indicate their own training priorities, so the cofRposite 
staff lists reflect selections from the full spectrum of positions. In 
addition, there are differeces between the state and SDA staff levels 
that clearly reflect their different sets of responsibilities. With 
these factors in mind, it is especially impressive that state and SDA 
staff share a third of the twenty priorities, and that state directors 
and staff are in agreement on half of the top twenty priorities. SDA 
directors and staff tend to produce relatively distinct lists, with 
directors stressing overall program development and fiscal 
responsibilities while staff priorities are either more general or more 
cl ient-oriented. 

Findings Concerning Service Pro vider Staff 
Staff Structures 

In our case studies, the staff structures of contractual service 
providers, and especially the number of their OTPA staff, tended to be 
small. The norm was a director, one part-time or full-time clerical 
worker, and one or two program staffers. Most of the organizations had 
positions that were specifically designated as JTPA-related, and were 
known to their incumbents as such. However, several of the 
organizations spread their JTPA funding throughout the budget in such a 
way that no staff members identified themselves as "JTPA" staff. 

In general, salaries among the nonprofit and for-profit 
organizations ranged from $18,000 to $28,000, with most start in the 
area of $22,000. In the public institutions, staff salaries ranged from 
$22,000 to $35,000, with most salaries in the neighborhood of $25,000. 
Benefits were also more generous within the public agencies. Most of 
the organizations considered their salary and benefit structure 
competitive with similar organizations. They acknowledged that the 
availability of better salaries and benefits in other types of 



organizations contributed to turnover, but most did not consider their 
own salary and benefit package to be a serious problem. 

Staff Recruitment 

Recruitment has not been a significant Issue for most of the case 
study providers, because their staff Is small and roost have not 
experienced much turnover. Although specific recruitment practices 
vary, depending on the type of organization, a number of interview 
respondents mentioned that they make a point of recruiting amply 
qualified people. As they explained, this minimizes the need for staff 
training, which they are generally ill able to afford. 

$Uff pagkgrQun^ and lenm 

The overall norm was at least a Bachelor's degree, along with a 
combination of experience and community familiarity. Counseling or 
psychology degrees were preferred for assessment and counseling staff, 
while private sector experience was sought for job developers. Staff in 
these organizations often had extensive credentials, and most of the 
staff had been with their organization for years. 

Opportunities for Advancement 

If this is a weak area at the state and SDA levels, it is even 
worse among service providers. Generally, advancement requires 
departure. 

^^aff TMrnpvfir 

Most of the case study providers had experienced little turnover. 
On the other hand, representatives of several national organizations of 
service providers called staff turnover one of their major staffing 
issues. For example, one pegged turnover among local managers at around 
20% annually. Generally, the staff that works most directly with 
clients appeared to have the highest turnover. Low salaries and 
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unstable funding were cited as contributing factors, along with 
paperwork ard other "diversions'* from what JTPA service staff sees as 
its proper functions. 

$taff Training Practices 

Only about half of the case study organizations had a separate 
budget item to cover staff training and related travel, and in most of 
these cases the item was no more than $3,000 annually for the entire 
staff. Often only the director or top management is able to participate 
in formal training or conferences, and often these organizations are 
unaware of training that may be publicized to their SDA. 

Perceptions about Staffing Issues 

None of the case study providers, nor any of the national service 
provider organizations with which we conducted interviews, considered 
staffing issues to be among their top management concerns. Funding, 
cash flow, and compliance ranked considerably higher. 

Among the case study providers, the top staffing issue was 
declining overall JTPA staff size, an outcome of funding trends. The 
lack of internal opportunities for advancement was next on the list, but 
did not appear to be that serious a concern for most of these 
organizations. Among the national organizations, on the other hand, the 
greatest concern was expressed about staff turnover and low salaries, 
and the level of concern did appear to be significant. 

Training Priorities 

A number of organizations saw little need to provide more training 
to their staff. Several made the same point we heard in case study 
states and SDAs: if their budget were substantially expanded, they 
would buy more staff, not more training. The most coiranonly expressed 
need was for training or information-sharing that described innovative 
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and effective programs or procedures for dealing with the specific types 
of populations that a particular provider served. 

Our surveys obtained a more comprehensive profile of the 
perspectives of state and SDA directors concerning service providers' 
primary training needs, which is displayed in Table 5. The overall 
similarity between the two lists is impressive, and the occasional 
substantial differences are generally attributable to the different 
experiences and working relationships that the two levels have with 
local contractors. At the state level, the top-ranked topics were 
motivating participants, assessment systems ^nd techniques, JTPA fiscal 
regulations and reporting procedures, and effective outreach and 
recruitment. The top SDA priorities were motivating participants, 
effective outreach and recruitment, and orientation to JTPA and related 
programs . 

This basic orientation to JTPA, along with training on addressing 
the performance standards effectively, was given relatively high 
support at both levels. Other topics finding common support included 
determining the employer community's training needs, marketing job 
training services to employers, and understanding the needs of specific 
client groups and developing service programs that meet these needs. 
(The groups specified most frequently were dropouts, at-risk youth, and 
welfare recipients.) The topics that found least support among 
directors at both levels were in the areas of general managerial and 
professional skills; MIS, computers, statistical analysis, and research 
and evaluation; and, to a somewhat lesser extent, policy and 
administration. 

Training Impediments 

Lack of training budgets and the press of work are serious barriers 
to training for service provider staff. Both make it difficult for 
these organizations to let staff go for extended training, or to leave 
the area for training. Another impediment is the perception among a 
number of their managers that their staff really does not require 
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training, or can get it wHhout the assistance of the organization. 
Finally, many providers were unaware of much of the training available 
within or through their SDA, and roost expressed no awareness of training 
provided through their state that was potentially available to service 
providers. 

RECQMMENDATIOHS 

Make Use of the "Tod Twenty " Rankings of Training Priorities 

DOL, national staff training providers, and state and SDA 
management should review the top twenty training priorities identified 
by state directors, SDA directors, state staff, and SDA staff. 
Management should take particular note of the fact that directors tend 
to emphasize JTPA-specific topics, whereas staff is more likely to give 
priority to general topics such as computer competency and written and 
oral communication. Directors may indeed be pinpointing overall 
organizational priorities. However, it may also be that improving staff 
competence In certain general skills (including analytic, communication, 
and organizational skills) would contribute substantially to overall 
organizational functioning. 

Managers in specific units, or directors of organizations that are 
having either performance or turnover problems in specific areas, should 
also review the top-twenty lists developed for specific types of staff, 
such as fiscal, client service, or clerical staff. (These tables are 
contained in the full report). 

Make More Training Available Locally and at Lower Costs 

Cost considerations and coverage problems are the biggest obstacles 
to more widespread participation in training, although concerns about 
the quality of many avaOsble offerings are also a substantial factor. 
Both the surveys and the case studies indicate a significant need for 
more locally available, lower-cost training, and for training that does 
not reii.ove a person from his or her job for too long a stretch. This 
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would help make more training available below the top managerial layers, 
and would increase access to training for service providers. It would 
also help Increase participation by the lowest-funded organizations, for 
which cost considerations tend to be overwhelming. 

We asked a number of organizations about their reaction to video- 
based training. Responses were not entirely enthusiastic, but the main 
concern appeared to be that video should not replace conferences, which 
for many SDAs provide an Important opportunity for Information- sharing. 
Some respondents suggested that as a supplement to conference -based 
training -- in effect, a tool to help conference attenders extend their 
training to staff that had not been able to attend (or to new staff) 
quality video training could be valuable. 

Increase Management Direction over Soonsored Staff Training 

Survey responses indicated that supervisors tend to initiate 
training for their staff (as opposed to staff asking approval for a 
particular course, w'.nch happens less frequently). But the surveys also 
revealed that there is little organization-wide planning of staff 
training. 

Although we found some organizations that were moving to Increase 
managerial direction of s'aff training, this still appears to be 
uncommon. Other managerial priorities and the lack of resources for 
training may make this difficult. Nevertheless, it would be beneficial 
to many organizations to manage their staff training more deliberately, 
especially since so much of their staff tends to have such long tenure. 

Remain Open to General ists and to Alternative Preparation Tracks 

We have found little evidence through this study that argues for 
requiring a narrow ranq^ of educational backgrounds or experience in the 
fetfort to professionalize JTPA staff. Some types of positions do 
require specialized skills (for example, fiscal staff, rtaff that works 
heavily with computers, and many client service specialists). However, 
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managers who commented at greatest length on these positions generally 
emphasized leaving a variety of avenues open for obtaining the necessary 
qualifications even In these areas. 

Assist States Interested in Hiring Experienced SPA Staff 

It can benefit both a state and Its SDAs for the state agency to 
Include staff with substantial SDA experience. At present, however, 
state civil service procedures often inhibit hiring such staff Into a 
mid- or high-level position. It may be worthwhile for DOL to help 
states prepare justifications fo** such hires, when opportunities occur. 

Investigate Service Providers' Training Needs More Thoroughly 

DOL should sponsor a more systematic investigation of the staff 
training needs of contractual JTPA service providers. Although our 
surveys indicate that SDA administrative entity staff provide much 
direct client service, the contractual providers are major partners in 
this process. The evidence in this study suggests that they are often 
unaware of and unable to participate in training that could help their 
staff do a better job of serving OTPA participants. However, it would 
be useful to undertake a more detailed assessment of the barriers they 
face, and of possible approaches to overcoming those barriers. 
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State 

Directors 
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Directors 
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Providing effective aupport for the SJTCC 
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Additional State Director Priorities 

Auditing within the JTPA systam 

SMservlsory skllla/notlvating atsff 

Analyzing and reporting statistical information 

Developing ataff coopetencies 

Tioa anigwant 

Developing the GCSSP^^ 

Evaluating proposals 
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Additional SOA Director Priorities 

Establishing Youth EnployiMnt Coinpctenclas 

Conducting post-pr o gr a w follow-up 

Fuidfng recapture policies 

Developing and using labor narket Information 

Stress Mnagaiaant/prevantlng burnout 
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*21 for atate directors due to tie. 
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Too 20P Training FrforUfM for STO »taff : 
state «d sni ilip«rtor>» Kanklno 



Rank 



State 

Directors 



Directors 



Tratnfno Topic ^ 

Shared Priorities 

Se^rino divarsif itd fuxiing/eff active grantsmanship 

Establiahing Youth ERploymnt Conpetmcies 

Performance atandarda: practical epplicationa 

Deteroiinir^ training needs in the employer comnunity 

Methoda of prograie e^luation 

Planning and prograt de¥elopment 

ilTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures 

Cost allocation uxter arPA 

Negotiating successful contracts 

Developing atratagiea to Meet performance standards 

Preparing effective RFPs 

Developing par fonaance* based contracts 

Developing service program to met client needs 

Effective monitoring of prograsB and contractors 

Securing private sector involvement in JTPA 

Marketing Job training services to ecnployers 



Additional SPA Director Priorities 

Income-generating activities under JTPA 
Stress man^ement/preventing burnout 
EDUAA ^ 
Evaluating propoaals 



Additional state Director Priorities 

Goai-scttiiKl at the state and local levels 

Providing effective support for the PIC 

Building partnerahipa with other a^er^cfes/progrdro 

Effective outreach and recruitment 

Assessment systems and techniques 

Auditing within the JTPA system 

Effective budget managament 



ZS for state directors due to tie. 

Vlso a top'20 choice of state directors for state staff. 
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7 14 
9 12 

10 22 

12 4 

13 16 

14 5 

15 10 

16 1 

17 19 
19 23 
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Table 3 

T od 20 Training Prioritie s of State JTPA Staff 



Shared with ^ 
State SDA 

Training Topic Directors Staff 



Computer competency x 
Stress management/preventing burnout x 
Writing 

Performance standards: practical applications x x 
Cost allocation under OTPA x 
Problem- solving strategies x 
Effective monitoring of programs and 

contractors x 
JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting 

procedures x 
Analytical skills and methods 
EDWAA 

Methods of program evaluation x 

Dealing with other people's stress x 

Developing successful T.A. programs x 

Auditing within the JTPA system x 

Time management x x 

Orientation to JTPA and related programs x 

Effective SDA liaison and monitoring x 

Managing conflict 

Analyzing and reporting statistical information x 
Oral presentation skills 
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Table 4 

Top 20^ Training Priorities of SPA Staff 



Shared with 
SDA State 

Training Topic Directors Staff 

Stress management/preventing burnout x x 

Motivating participants 

Dealing with other people's stress x 
Computer competency x 
Performance standards: practical 

applications x x 

Understanding the needs of 

dropouts/potential dropouts 
Working with host lie/ resistant clients 
Determining training needs In the employer 

community x 
Getting clients to believe in themselves 

Orientation to JTPA and related programs x 
Understanding the needs of welfare 

recipients/appl icants 
Building partnerships with other 

agencies/programs 
Cross-training about related programs 

(K-12, AFDC, etc.) 
Developing service programs to meet 

client needs x 
Effective outreach and recruitment 
Helping clients solve their own problems 
Supervisory skills/motivating staff 

Problem- solving strategies y 
Dealing with the public 

Time management x 
Marketing job training services to 

employers x 
Effective public/community relations 



^22 due to tie, 
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Table 5 

PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF 



PERSPECTIVE OF: 
TfATI SOA 
DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 



OTPA STRUCTURE AND PRINCIPLES 

Orientation to JTPA and related programs 26%* 36%* 

EDWAA 21* 20* 

Performance standards: practical applications 28* 29* 

Other 3 ^ 

POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Providing effective support for the SJTCC 0 0 

Providing effective support for the PIC 0 1 

Goal -setting at the state and local levels 18 1 

Planning and program development 18 IB 

Developing the 6CSSP 3 1 

Target group policies 15 12 

Developing service programs to meet client needs 33* 30* 

Establishing Youth Employment Competencies 18 26* 

Developing strategies to meet performance standards 23* 24* 

Effective use of non-78% JTPA funds 10 3 

Funding recapture policies 3 0 

Effective SDA liaison and monitoring 3 3 

Developing successful T.A. programs 8 3 

Evaluating proposals 5 5 

Effective monitoring of programs and contractors 13 8 

Cutback management 5 3 

Other 0 0 

FISCAL/CONTRACTS 

JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures 44* 11 

Securing diversified funding/effective grantsmanship 21* 9 

Income-generating activities under JTPA 13 11 

Preparing successful funding/program proposals 26* 21* 

Preparing effective RFPs 8 9 

Cost allocation under JTPA 28* 8 

Effective budget management 26* 11 

Negotiating successful contracts 15 8 
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PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF (continued) 



PERSPECTIVE OF: 



STATE SDA 

DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 

Developing performance -based contracts for different 

programs/populations 10% 7% 

Auditing within the JTPA system 21* 7 

Other 0 0 

HIS/COMPUTERS/STATISTICS/RESEARCH/EVALUATION 

Establishing/updating the MIS 10 1 

Selecting computer hardware 3 1 

Selecting software for program management 10 3 

Selecting educational software 5 13 

Developing and using labor market information 13 11 

Conducting post-program follow-up 8 13 

Analyzing and reporting statistical information 13 1 

Methods of program evaluation 8 11 

Other 0 1 

PARTNERSHIPS/CONNUNITY RELATIONS 

Determining training needs in the employer community 23* 25* 

Marketing job training services to employers 28* 24* 

Marketing techniques (ads, video, phone, etc.) 13 20* 

Effective liaison with elected officials 5 1 

Effective public/community relations 8 12 

Securing private sector involvement in JTPA 10 15 

Building partnerships with other agencies/programs 21* 16 

Cross-training about related programs {K-12, AFDC, etc.) 18 13 

Other 0 0 

CLIENT SERVICES 

Understanding/Identifying the needs of: 

Displaced homemakers 13 9 

Displaced workers 21* 17 

Dropouts/potential dropouts 26* 33* 

Ex-offenders 5 II 

Handicapped persons 13 9 
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PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF (continued) 



PERSPECTIVE OF: 
STATE SDA 

DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 

Homeless persons 23%* 18% 

Minorities 18 12 

Pregnant/parent teenagers 13 8 

Refugees/ Immigrants 3 5 

Rural workers/ jobseekers 3 13 

Youth 10 18 

Welfare recipients/applicants 23* 32* 

Effective outreach and recruitment 35* 38* 

Eligibility verifications procedures 15 11 

Interpreting (bilingual/ASL) 5 3 

Motivating participants 46* 45* 

Getting clients to believe in themselves 21* 22* 

Working with hostile/resistant clients 18 16 

Assessment systems and techniques 46* 25* 

Functional and vocational testing 8 16 

Vocational counseling - individual and group 15 9 

Personal/1 ife skills counseling 13 15 

Helping clients set personal goals 18 22* 

Helping clients solve their own problems 15 15 

Crisis intervention 10 7 

Determining supportive service needs 18 7 

Developing EDPs 28* 17 

Accessing client support services 21* 8 

Developing/selecting vocational curricula 8 13 

Developing/selecting basic/ remedial skills programs 21* 20* 

Effective teaching techniques 5 15 

Competency -based instruction 15 21* 

Computer-assisted instruction 15 12 

Work maturity preparation 8 18 

Dislocated worker program approaches 28* 12 

Designing job clubs/job search workshops 0 3 

Supervising individual job search 8 4 

Helping clients manage their own job search 5 12 

Preparing clients for job interviews 15 7 

Job development techniques 21* 15 
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PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF (continued) 



PERSPECTIVE W: 



STATE SDA 
DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 



Developing OJT slots/contracts 




13? 


Effective use of work experience activities 


10 


5 


Entrepreneurship development 


IS 


9 


Other 


0 


4 


GENERAL MANAGERIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 






Establishing personnel procedures 


3 


1 


Developing staff competencies 


10 


11 


Supervisory skills/motivating staff 


IS 


11 


Staff performance appraisals 


0 


1 


Managing conflict 


S 


5 


Analytical skills and methods 


10 


7 


Problem- solving strategies 


13 


12 


Writing 


5 


9 


Computer competency 


8 


4 


Oral presentation skills 


8 


4 


Effective meetings/facilitation skills 


3 


5 


Dealing with the public 


0 


8 


Time management 


3 


8 


Stress management/preventing burnout 


10 


18 


Dealing with other people's stress 


5 


15 


Other 


3 


0 



n»39 n=76 



♦Selected by 20% or more of responding directors. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
THg JTPA SYSTEM. THE "WORKFOR CE 2000' CHALLEN6E, AND JTPA STAFF 



The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program has been the 
subject of continual scrutiny since its implementation. While early 
studies often focused on implementation issues, later reviews and 
evaluations have been more concerned with the effects and policy 
appropriateness of characteristic design elements that distinguish JTPA 
from its predecessors, such as the performance standards governing 
programs operated under Title II -A of the Act. 

Over the past few years, the U.S. Department of Labor's (DOL) 
Employment and Training Administration has sponsored several studies 
that examined basic elements of the JTPA system, including its human 
infrastructure. One examined in depth the quality of training delivered 
by JTPA programs (Kogan et al , 1989). Another recent report 
investigated the elements that characterize successful Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) and provided reconmendations on how to foster greater 
PIC effectiveness (CSR, Inc., 1990). The study reported on here focuses 
on JTPA staff at the state and local levels. 

JTPA is a highly decentralized system, operated by a variety of 
organizations in more than 600 local Service Delivery Areas (SDAs). Up 
to this point little has been known about the educational background, 
experience, and skills of JTPA staff at the state and local levels. If 
staff training and technical assistance resources are to be Invested 
productively, there Is a need for clearer understanding about current 
staff capabilities, the efficacy of existing training offerings, and 
unmet training needs. Improving that understanding has been the 
underlying agenda of this study. 

Recent "Workforce 2000" projections (Johnston and Packer, 1987; 
National Alliance of Business, 1986) have added e note of urgency to 
this as well as related studies of the JTPA program. The Workforce 2000 
scenario contrasts the increasingly exacting demands of the American 
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econoiny with disturbing developments In the American labor force, 
Including the increasing prevalence of ill -prepared and "at risk" youth 
and adults. 

These emerging trends pose a challenge to the personnel in the JTPA 
system. Those who plan and deliver client services must be aware of 
these trends, and able to adapt effectively to new types of clients, 
client needs, and employer requirements. JTPA's operating framework 
further requires that they be adept at drawing on, and even capable of 
modifying, resources elsewhere within the public and private sectors in 
order to equip today's JTPA participants to succeed within a fast- 
changing and demanding economy. 

These requirements raise several questions concerning JTPA staff 
capacity. How well "equipped" are JTPA program personnel to play their 
assigned role in meeting the Workforce 2000 challenge? To what extent 
do organizational factors and managerial practices promote or impede the 
attraction and retention of state and local JTPA staffs who have 
suitable qualifications? To what extent can the functioning of existing 
staff be enhanced through targeted staff training? These are the 
central questions that led to this study. 

PLACING JTPA STAFF IN THEIR ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT 

To answer these questions, it is necessary to understand the 
organizational framework within which JTPA staff works. The JTPA system 
is very complex, due in part to the great variety of functions that Its 
operation requires and In part to its decentralization, which together 
produce great variety of staffing configurations. These points are 
addressed in turn below. 



Functions Performed at the State and SDA Levels 
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Direct client services are provided at the local level, and are 
thus the province of the JTPA system's SDAs. Local programs are 
responsible for outreach and recruitment, intake and orientation, 
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eligibility determination, and enrollment. They conduct assessment, 
develop participant service plans, and assign or refer participants to 
specific service programs. They provide personal and vocational 
counseling, remedial education, training in appropriate workplace 
behavior, job search training, and occupational skills training. Beyond 
training, they are responsible for job development, placement, and 
follow-up. Though this list is long, it is also abbreviated: a number 
of the functions identified here -- such as occupational skills training 
can be further subdivided. 

Moreover, in order to function effectively, these services must be 
complemented through a number of related policy-setting, administrative, 
and support functions. These include providing appropriate policy and 
logistical support to the PIC, program planning and design, and setting 
and managing performance goals. Fiscal support functions include 
contracting, contract monitoring, budgeting, and accounting. 
Information support Includes developing and applying labor market 
information, maintaining the program's management information system 
(MIS) and reporting JASR data, and evaluating proposals and programs. 
Legal and clerical support and a full range of personnel functions are 
also necessary. Again, this list is abridged. 

State-level functions involve no direct client services, but are no 
less critical if local programs are to serve clients successfully. 
State staff :i«nports the State Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) 
in a great number of policy and goal-setting functions. Some of these 
include developing policies concerning target client groups, setting 
performance standard policies and procedures for adjusting specific 
local performance standards to reflect varying local conditions, 
determining the uses and allocation of various special JTPA funds (such 
as the "three percent" funds dedicated to older worker services), 
and approving SDA plans. 

State staff also establishes the state MIS, produces labor market 
information and research, and conducts or commissions program 
evaluations. It monitors and provides technical assistance to SDAs. It 
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establishes cooperative agreements with related state programs and 
agencies* and provides liaison with state elected officials and others. 
It performs a full range of fiscal functions. As at the local level, 
legal, clerical, and personnel support are also critical to the mix. 

Whatever the specific number of functions identified at either 
level, the overall point is that in JTPA client services are part of a 
system, all of whose parts must be operating well to ensure delivery of 
quality, effective services. What client services staff can achieve is 
heavily influenced by those who provide labor market information and 
forecasts, those who set priorities among client groups, those who set 
priorities for occupational aims and preferred modes of service 
delivery, those who develop and monitor service contracts, those who 
establish coordination agreements with other agencies, and still others. 

Variety of Staffino Configurations 

With respect to organizational structure, the decentralization of 
JTPA administration produces three features relevant to this study. 
First, there is variety among the types of organizations responsible for 
state and local administration of JTPA. This is especially true at the 
SDA level where, in additional to local government agencies, other 
public agencies {e.g., community colleges), incorporated PICs, and other 
nonprofit organizations may serve as the Administrative»Entity. 

Second, states and SDAs vary in terms of how many, and specifically 
which, of the administrative agency's responsibilities are discharged 
directly by Its staff, and how many performed by another source with 
less direct accountability to JTPA management. Again, this feature is 
especially pronounced at the SDA level, where there is great variability 
in the percentage of contracting out of client services. 

Third, at both the state and local levels there is wide variety in 
specifically how the internalized functions are allocated: the 
structure of staff units, and the nature of the responsibilities 
assigned to each position. The size of a state's or SDA's allocation is 



a major factor. AKhough programs with similar funding may differ 
considerably In how much they do In-house, a more heavily funded agency 
can literally afford more staff specialization. In lower-funded 
agencies, whose staff size Is smaller than the number of functions they 
are called upon to perform, It is not surprising to find staff members 
who "wear several hats." 

For example, an SDA's deputy director may also head the MIS, and 
possibly handle several additional responsibilities as well. While the 
lower level of activity in a less heavily funded SDA may justify such an 
arrangement, It may also be that ♦ .is person, by virtue of education, 
training, and experience, is less well suited for one of these 
responsibilities, either the managerial or the technical role. This is 
one example oi myriad situations in which well targeted training, 
formatted to accommodate an agency's budgetary and staff coverage 
constraints, might offer management an opportunity to enhance the 
performance of incumbent staff. 

Lack of Information on Distribution of Organizational Characteristics 

Though the great variability of staff sizes and structures has been 
widely recognized, the decentralization of OTPA administration produces 
yet another fact relevant to this report: until now, there has been no 
information on the distribution of such characteristics as staff size 
and the internal or external allocation of functions. Since these 
characteristics influence the kinds of skills, backgrounds, and training 
that staff in a given structure will need, it became necessary for this 
study to fill in the gap in Information about the distribution of key 
organizational characteristics, and to relate the data it developed on 
JTPA staff to the different types of organizations in which the staff 
works. 

The Impact of Staff Turnover 

Analyzing staff capacity and setting staff training priorities 
requires more than a snapshot, however clear, of current organizational 



profiles and current staff's skills, education* and experience. These 
profiles must be complemented with Information on staff turnover to 
produce an accurate picture of staff capabilities and training needs. 

Turnover can have a serious Impact on staff functioning, and can 
stem from a variety of sources. At the state level, for example, or In 
any large civil service system, capable staff may be lured away to 
another agency. The destination may not even offer a promotion, If the 
other agency appears to be expanding or if its funding seems more 
secure. This is especially applicable to staff in units like MIS, where 
the skills may be less specific to employment and training; and It can 
leave a hole that takes time to fill. Even an internal promotion can be 
disruptive, if the person receiving it has accrued a wealth of useful 
experience {and possibly training) that his or her rerlacement will have 
to take time to accumulate. 

In this context, the major issues concerning staff turnover include 
the overall rate and how it varies among agencies, whether it is 
concentrated in certain types of staff functions, its sources, its 
Impact on staff functioning, how management addresses it, and whether 
there are training offerings or strategies that are particularly well 
suited for minimizing its Impact. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

Thus, this project has evolved into a fairly comprehensive study of 
who today's JTPA staffers are and the organizations that they work in. 
To guide the study, we refined the three central questions posed earlier 
into the following set of detailed study questions: 

(1) What -s the range of staff structures currently in 

place to carry out JTPA functions at the state and SDA 

levels, and to what extent are there cofmnonalitles 
among these structures? 
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t What are the overall staff structures (number of 
staff, allocation of functions) at the state and SDA 
levels, including salary ranges and benefit levels? 
How do these differ by size of allocation, type of 
administrative entity, and extent of contracting out 
of services? 

• How were these staff structures developed? Do they 
differ by such factors as extent of overlap with a 
prior CETA organization, the number of SDAs in a 
state or the number of jurisdictions in an SDA. or 
the existence of qualified service providers in an 
SDA? 

• How much difficulty do state and local OTPA 
organizations experience with staff recruitment, 
what are the primary reasons for recruitment 
difficulties, and how do these vary by type of 
position and organizational factors? 

t What is the extent of turnover among state and local 
JTPA staff, what are the primary reasons for staff 
turnover, and how do these vary by type of position 
and organization? 

(2) What are the backgrounds of the staff currently serving 
in the JTPA system at the state and local levels? 

• What are the educational background and experience 
of JTPA staff at the state and local levels? 

• How do educational background and experience vary by 
type of position? 

• How do educational background and experience vary by 
such organizational factors as size of state or SDA, 
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type of SDA administrative entity» or extent of 
contracting out of JTPA r^rvices? 

(3) What are appropriate backgrounds for state and local 
staff providing administrative or direct client 
services under JTPA? 

• What types of skills and backgrounds do JTPA 
managers seek for staff performing various functions 
at the state and local levels, and how does this 
vary by organizational characteristics? 

t What types of skills and backgrounds do incumbent 
staff members recommend for staff who performs the 
same functions, and how does this vary by 
organizational characteristics? 

• How do levels of education and experience within the 
JTPA system compare with those in other human 
service systems (e.g., vocational rehabilitation, 
social work, education)? 

(4) How have states and SDAs developed their staffs? 

t To what extent do states and SDAs routinely plan and 
budget for staff training and development, and how 
does this vary by organizational characteristics? 

• What kinds of staff training and development have 
state and local JTPA staff received, how useful has 
the training been, and how does this vary by type of 
position and organizational factors? 

t What are the major perceived training and 
development needs of current state and local JTPA 
staff, and how do these perceived needs vary by type 
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of position^ current staff's background and 
experience, and organizational factors? 

t What are the impediments to participation in or 
provision of staff training for state and local JTPA 
staff, and how do they vary by type of position and 
organizational factors? 

(5) What steps can be taken to improve the training and 
staff development undertaken by the JTPA system? 

t What changes should be made at the Federal level? 

t What changes should be made at the state level? 

f What changes should be made at the local level? 

For purposes of this study, we have concentrated on state and SDA 
agency staff. The reasons for this focus at this time are resource 
limitations and the fact that so little is known even about staff within 
these organizations. This report does include some information on staff 
issues and staff training needs among contractual service providers at 
the local level, based largely on a set of on-site interviews conducted 
in eight SDAs. 



ORfiAMIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

Chapters III through VIII address themselves to the study 
questions, after Chapter II outlines the study methodology. Chapters 
III through VI focus on state agency and SDA administrative entity 
staff, while more limited information on service provider staff is 
presented in Chapter VII. 

Chapter III describes the organization of state and SDA- level JTPA 
agencies, including size, distribution of functions, pay scales and 
benefits provided, and other characteristics. It also discusses 



recruitment, staff tenure, promotional opportunities, and staff 
turnover. It concludes with management perspectives on how high 
staffing issues rank among overall .managerial concerns, and on which 
specific staffing issues are most significant. 

Chapter IV outlines the skills and backgrounds recommended for 
majo state and SDA staff functions, first from the management 
perspective and then from the perspective of staff currently performing 
those functions. Chapter V permits a comparison of these 
recommendations with the actual backgrounds of staff currently working 
in a number of state JTPA agencies and SDA administrative entities. It 
also compares these actual backgrounds with available information on the 
education and experience of staff working in other human service 
systems. It concludes with management perceptions of the relationship 
between staff qualifications and the performance of programs or 
individual units. 

Chapter VI profiles current staff training practices at the state 
and SDA level, and describes the kinds of training received by JTPA 
staff and their perceptions of its quality. It then presents future 
training priorities for state and SDA staff as identified from a variety 
of perspectives individual staff members, state directors, and SDA 
directors. Identifying priority subjects is not sufficient, however, to 
ensure that training needs will be met. Consequently, the chapter 
concludes with a description of impediments to participation in staff 
training, again comparing the perspectives of staff directors and 
individual staff members. 

Turning the focus to contractual service providers at the SDA 
level. Chapter VII offers an abbreviated discussion of the topics 
covered in Chapters III through VI. 

Chapter VIII synthesizes the findings of Chapters III through VII, 
and offers recommendations for changes that can be made at the Federal, 
state, and SDA levels in order to enhance the qualifications and the 
performance of staff within the JTPA system. 
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Two general notes on format: first, since several chapters In this 
report have more pages of statistical tables than of text, we have moved 
each chapter's tables to the conclusion of Its narrative. We believe 
that this Is easier on the reader than trying to read a text in which 
each individual page of discussion is surrounded by several pages of 
tables. In addition, except where clarity requires otherwise, In the 
following pages we frequently use the term "SDA" as an abbreviation for 
"SDA administrative entity." 
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OVERVIEW 

The research design for this study combined mail surveys of all the 
states and a representative sample of SDAs with case studies of selected 
states, SDAs, and service providers. 

The surveys provided the basis for the descriptive statistical 
profiles that this report presents on staff structures and the 
characteristics and backgrounds of current JTPA staff at the state and 
SDA (administrative entity) levels. In addition, they produced the 
descriptive data reported in subsequent chapters concerning recruitment 
difficulties and promotions, staff turnover, current staff training 
practices, and staff training priorities as perceived by both agency 
directors and individual staff members. 

The case studies were designed to help interpret the descriptive 
profiles generated through the surveys. Structured interview guides 
probed the contexts and the management decision-making that have given 
rise to current staff configurations. Additionally, the interviews 
sought information that the relatively brief surveys would be ill suited 
to produce, concerning recruitment and training practices and perceived 
effects of staff turnover. Another major function of the case studies 
was to investigate staffing and staff training among a limited number of 
contractual service providers. 

The study drew on other information sources, as well. A literature 
search and a number of key informant interviews both verified the 
absence of information on many of the topics reported on here and 
contributed to the specific design of survey instruments and samples. 
Both sources have also supplemented the information gained through the 
surveys and case studies. 

In particular, interviews with national staff of several major 
organizations (Urban League, SER-Jobs for Progress, and others) that 
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have large numbers of affiliates with staff providing JTPA services 
supplement the case study information on service providers reported on 
in Chapter VII. In addition, we draw on published reports on staff and 
staff training needs in other human service systems specifically, 
vocational rehabilitation, social welfare, and education -- to provide a 
comparative perspective on the data produced through this study. 

The remainder of this chapter provides more detail on the study 
design, starting with the surveys and proceeding to the case studies. 

SURVEYS 

Developmen t of Survey Content 

Initial steps In the development of the survey questionnaires 
Included refinement of the study questions (outlined In Chapter I) and 
a search through available documentation and a series of expert 
Interviews to determine whether information was already available to 
answer any of these questions. Among the many questions left 
unanswered, we then determined which were feasible to answer through 
surveys, and which more appropriately belonged in case study interviews. 
As we developed the nested sampling approach (described in the following 
section), a further split emerged between the types of questions that 
belonged on the director questionnaires and those that belonged on the 
staff questionnaires. 

Simultaneously with this process, we obtained copies of staff 
training needs assessment surveys conducted by the Missouri Training 
Institute, the California Training Institute, and the Western Job 
Training Partnership Association. These questionnaires helped us refine 
survey questions on staff functions and on priority training topics. 

We further modified the emerging draft questionnaires based on 
informal reviews by state and local JTPA officials with whom the study 
team was acquainted. Eventually, we arrived at the format that was 
formally pretested at the state and local level (by organizations within 
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the case study samples), modified the questionnaires one more time to 
incorporate pretest results and comnents, and submitted the survey 
package to the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) for approval . 0MB 
approved the questionnaires and the sampling plan in December 1989, 
requiring slight additional modifications. 

The following discussion provides more information on the content 
of the questionnaires. Complete copies are contained in Appendix A. 

Two-Stage Hail Surveys and "Nested Samplinq" Aoproach 

Employing a design aimed at reducing overall response burden, we 
conducted two- stage mail surveys at both the state and SDA levels. 

The first-round survey, addressed to JTPA directors at the state 
and SDA levels, collected just over a dozen pages worth of agency-level 
data on staff size and structure, recruitment and hiring, turnover, 
training practices, and management views of priority staff training 
needs. There are slight differences between the state and SDA versions 
of this questionnaire, reflecting the different functions of the two 
levels. We refer to these questionnaires as the director survey. 

The second round of the surveys -- which we refer to as the slaff 
survey used individual staff members as its unit of analysis, asking 
about job functions, background, experience, training, and training 
needs. These questionnaires -- once regain, there are slight 
differences between the state and SDA versions -- were only eight pages 
long, and took less than half an hour to complete. However, since they 
were to be distributed to every JTPA- funded member of the staff of 
participating agencies (excluding any staff funded primarily by Title 
II-B, the summer youth program), the cumulative burden on responding 
organizations would be substantial. 

Therefore, we adopted a "nested sampling" strategy (adapting from 
Matkin, 1982) that selected only a subsample of the agencies 
participating in the director survey for further participation in the 
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staff survey. This procedure minimized the aggregate response burden 
across states and SDAs, while producing comprehensive coverage of staff 
within the subsample designated for participation in both rounds. 

Each agency involved in this second round selected a staff liaison 
to coordinate with BPA on distribution and collection of the surveys, in 
order to enhance the response rate. BPA sent this staff member a packet 
of individual staff questionnaires. The number of questionnaires sent 
to a specific agency was determined by its director's responses 
concerning staff size on the director survey, which we thus had to 
receive before sending the staff survey packet. 

In addition to the staff questionnaires, each of the packets 
contained enough code-numbered envelopes for each participating staff 
member to seal his or her completed form before returning it to the 
staff liaison. These envelopes were included In order to assure 
participants of the confidentiality of their responses. Approximately 
two weeks after circulating the questionnaires among staff, the liaison 
forwarded all returned questionnaires (in their sealed envelopes) to BPA 
In a prepaid return package. 

Particulars of the sampling procedures for the surveys are 
discussed below, starting with the director survey. 

Sampling Procedures for the Director Survey 

We sent the director survey to the staff directors of all 52 state 
JTPA units (including the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico) and all 
State Job Training Coordinating Councils (SJTCCs) with separate staff, 
and to a 25% random sample of SDA administrative entitles. 

The SDA sample was drawn from a list of all 622 SDAs existing in 
Program Year 1988 (PY 88) within the 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. We stratified this list by 1988 Title II-A 
allocation, assuming allocation to be the best single predictor both of 
an SDA's number of participants and of the staff size and training 
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resources available to the administrative entity. We then drew a 
standard interval sample with random start, selecting every fourth case. 
The resulting sample numbered 155 SDAs. 

This method ensured that the sample faithfully represented the 
distribution of all PY 88 SDAs by size, expressed in terms of dollar 
allocation. As shown in Table II-l, it also produced a sample that was 
close to the national profile along a number of other dimensions 
relevant to staffing. These included percentage change in allocation 
from PY 86 to PY 88 (a measure of expanding or contracting resources), 
type of administrative entity, percentage of staff who were former CETA 
employees, and population density (an urban/rural measure). 

Sampling Procedures for the Staff Survey 

Eight states were chosen for participation in the staff survey -- 
the same eight selected for case study site visits. The purposive 
sampling strategy through which these states were selected, and 
characteristics of the resulting state sample, are described further 
below, In the section of this chapter that focuses on the case studies. 

The SDA sample for the staff survey was designed as a 20% interval 
sample of the SDAs chosen for the director survey. Like the director 
sample, it was stratified by allocation. Thus, it represented a 5% 
stratified random sample of all SDAs existing In PY 88 (20% of 25%), 
producing a subgroup of 31 SDAs. 

We actually drew five mutually exclusive 5% samples from the 25% 
sample, starting with a different SDA in every case, then compared the 
five subsamples on two criteria In order to select the one used for the 
staff survey. The first criterion was their degree of 
representativeness, according to the summary indicators and a tally of 
their distribution across Federal regions. The second was the degree to 
which they Included SDAs or states that we knew to have been case study 
sites in recent studies concerning JTPA; we gave preference to samples 
that minimized the number of such SDAs. 
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The final column in Table II-l displays the characteristics of the 
5% staff survey sample that resulted from these procedures. The table 
also permits a comparison of these characteristics with those of the PY 
88 SDA universe and the 25% SDA director survey sample. The staff 
survey sample included relatively more SOAs with PIC administrative 
entities than either the universe or the director survey sample, but 
otherwise the correspondence was quite close. 

Response Rates and Representativene ss of Survey Data 

The surveys were conducted during the first three months of 1990. 
Director surveys were sent out at the beginning of January. As surveys 
were returned from organizations designated for participation in the 
staff survey, packets were put together and mailed to those 
organizations, starting at the end of January and running through early 
March. 

Forty- five of the 57 state JTPA directors and separate SJTCC staff 
directors returned the director survey, for a response rate of 79%. 
Among the 155 SDAs selected for this first round, 82 returned the 
survey, for a response rate of 53%. Summary characteristics of the 
resulting state and SDA respondent samples for the director survey are 
displayed in Tables II-2 and II-3, respectively. In terms of the 
characteristics summarized in these tables, the correspondence of the 
two director samples to their respective universes is very satisfactory. 

On the staff survey, all the eight designated states returned 
packets of completed staff questionnaires. Overall, 71% of the 
individual staff questionnaires distributed to these states were 
returned in time for data processing. (We also received a handful of 
questionnaires that were marked as vacancies and not completed.) Within 
individual state agencies, the response rate ranged from a low of 47% to 
91%. It should be emphasized that because the eight states were chosen 
through purposive sampling (as described in the section on case study 
sample selection), readers should use caution in drawing inferences 
about JTPA staff among the universe of state agencies. 
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Among SDAs designated for the staff survey, we had to make a number 
of substitutions due to nonresponse on the director survey (even after 
repeated follow-up efforts). Where this was necessary, our procedure 
was to replace each nonresponding SDA with an adjacent SDA on the 
stratified director survey sampling list that had returned its director 
survey, alternating between next-highest and next-lowest replacements. 

Table 1 1 -4 compares the characteristics of the resulting sample 
with those of all SDAs and the original SDA staff survey sample. As the 
table indicate:, the final sample is actually closer to the universe 
than the Initial staff survey sample on every indicator except mean PY 
88 allocation. The number of SDAs included In the ultimate sample Is 
30, one less than intended, because one SDA's return packet was lost en 
route and could not be traced. Overall among the 30 SDAs, the staff 
response rate was QB%. {Again, an additional handful of blank forms 
marked "Vacancy" was also returned.) The lowest response rate within an 
individual agency was 60%, but in half of the SDAs all the designated 
staff returned completed forms. 

In addition to comparing the characteristics of the states and SDAs 
that participating in the surveys with their respective universes, we 
reviewed available organization charts for staff survey states and SDAs 
to check whether the returned staff questionnaires systematically missed 
any categories of positions or units. Although the director survey had 
requested a copy of the organization chart to be. returned with the 
completed questionnaire, only about half of the responding states and 
SDAs provided such a chart. However, we repeated Jne request for the 
organization chart, where necessary, when conducting the staff survey. 
As a result, we have these charts for all the state agencies and most of 
the SDAs represented in the staff survey; and this enabled us to verify 
that there is no systematic pattern to the missing staff questionnaires, 
in terms of either positions or units. 
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CASE STUDIES 



Case Study Respondents and Interview Topics 

At the state level, case study Interview respondents included the 
head of the JTPA unit within the state agency, managers of each of the 
major subunits within the JTPA unit, and the staff director (if there 
was one) or chair of the SOTCC. For the pretest, we also interviewed 
several state staff members, who took a trial run on the staff 
questionnaires. After this point, however, we reached staff only 
through the questionnaires, which permitted more comprehensive coverage 
of agency staff and a greater sense of confidentiality for participating 
staff. 

We used structured topic guides with all interview respondents. 
These topic guides promote comparability of information gathered across 
interviews. At the same time, they permit flexibility in the sequence 
of the discussion and in probing for information or opinions that may be 
more relevant in one organization than in another. 

State JTPA directors were asked about the nature of their staff 
structure and how it had evolved since the implementation of JTPA, 
the degree of s*aff specialization, recruitment channels and procedures, 
the competitiveness of the organization's salary and benefit package, 
the qualifications required of state staff and their assessment of the 
caliber of their current staff, staff retention and turnover, agency 
practices concerning staff training and professional development, the 
needs they perceived for future staff training at both the state and SDA 
levels, and their perceptions of the most important staffing issues and 
how these affected their organization. As in all the interviews, the 
focus was on how existing structures and practices had come about, and 
on such specific issues as the degree of control that the person to whom 
a position reported had over hiring when that position was vacant. 

Unit managers were asked similar questions, but the discussion was 
focused on their particular unit. The SJTCC representative was asked 



similar questions concerning any separate SJTCC staff, and was also 
asked to give the SJTCC perspective on staffing Issues, staff 
qualifications, and training needs within the state JTPA unit. 

At the SDA level, we spoke with the director of the administrative 
entity, the managers of Its major units, and a PIC representative. 
Questions were generally similar to those at the state level. 
Additionally, SDA respondents were asked to offer the perceptions from 
their vantage point of the training needs of both state staff and the 
staff of contractual service providers. 

In service provider organizations, we spoke with either the 
staff director or a high-level manager of JTPA staff. The questions for 
these respondents included the "fit" of JTPA activities within their 
overall organization, the degree of accommodation of the organization's 
staff structure to the needs and objectives of the JTPA program, 
recruitment and hiring practices, the salaries and benefits of JTPA 
staff and their perceived competitiveness, the qualifications sought 
among JTPA staff and those of current Incumbents, tenure and turnover 
among JTPA staff, staff training and professional development practices, 
and unmet training needs among the organization's JTPA staff. We also 
asked for perspectives on the training needs of state and SDA staff. 

Selection Criteria for the Ca?e Study Samples 

Instead of the random selection procedures used to draw the mail 
survey samples, for the case studies of states, SDAs, and service 
providers we selected samples purposively, as outlined below. 

States 

We applied several selection criteria to the choice of case study 
states. The first was size, in terms of PY 88 Title II-A allocation, an 
approximate indicator of caseload volume. We also sought a mix In 
number of SDAs per state, in the expectation that this number would 
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affect the size of a state's field operations staff and, to some extent, 
the overall complexity of the state agency's staff structure. 

The third criterion was the statewide unemployment rate. Although 
unemployment rates affect H-A allocations, absolute size of allocation 
(our first criterion) is not a satisfactory indicator of the state 
unemployment rate. Unemployment rates bear a relationship to the types 
of clients served, and can affect the types of " specific services 
offered; both of these effects might in turn have implications for the 
qualifications required of JTPA sought (although the relationships would 
probably be stronger at the SDA level). Consequently, we were 
interested in obtaining a mix along this dimension. 

The fourth and fifth criteria were state wage rates and state 
government salary structures, in anticipation that the relative 
competitiveness of a state agency's salary structure might affect its 
ability to attract and retain qualified staff. Finally, we sought to 
maximize geographic coverage, within the constraints of a sample of 
eight. Although it was not a rigid criterion, we also tried to avoid 
selecting states that BPA/Macro or other JTPA researchers had recently 
studied in depth. 

The resulting sample of case study states is displayed in Table 
II-5. Table U-h compares the distribution of these states along the 
dimensions of the selection criteria with the distribution for all 
states. 

SPAS 

The case study SDAs were to be located within the case study states 
one SDA per state. Beyond this criterion, we considered several 
factors in selecting SDAs for the case study sample. These included 
size (allocation), nature of SDA organization, local unemployment rate, 
population concentration (urban/suburban/rural), and performance (on 
four adult standards, using data available at the time of sample 
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selection). The resulting sample and its spread across these indicators 
are displayed in Table II-7. 

Some of this information was not readily available during the early 
phases of the study. This was true for the nature of the SDA 
organization, and to a lesser extent for the description of population 
concentration. This information was obtained with the assistance of the 
associated states, as the study team made initial preparations for site 
visits. Another Indicator that we had hoped to apply in choosing case 
study SDAs degree of contracting out of SDA services proved still 
more elusive, and Impractical as an a priori selection criterion. We 
did manage to obtain a mix along this dimension as well, however 
somewhat to the disadvantage of our sample of service providers, as 
explained below. 

service Providers 

The study design called for an average of three JTPA contractors to 
be Interviewed per case study SDA, resulting in a total of 24 case study 
contractors. There were four selection criteria to apply in choosing 
these organizations. 

The first criterion was type of organization: the sample was to 
provide variety among public educational institutions, coiranunlty- based 
organizations (CBOs), other nonprofit organizations, and proprietary 
organizations. The second was type of service. An effort was made to 
visit organizations offering a varying mix of services, such as intake 
and assessment, basic education, classroom occupational skills training, 
or supportive services. 

The other two criteria concerned funding. We sought a mix of 
contract size. There were two reasons for not confining these case 
studies to organizations receiving the largest contracts in an SDA. 
First, we judged that on a nationwide basis smaller contracts are likely 
to be a significant source of service to JTPA participants, so it was 
Importai.t to reflect such organizations in this study. Secondly, the 
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staff In organizations receiving smaller JTPA contracts might not be in 
as favorable position as staff In larger organizations in terms of 
access to staff training. 

But the percentage of an organization's total budget derived from 
JTPA was also important. Some service providers, such as community 
colleges, may serve sizable numbers of JTPA participants every year yet 
receive only a small percentage of their total funding from the JTPA 
program. Such organizations might turn out to be less likely to have 
staff qualified to meet the specific needs of JTPA and its participants, 
or less amenable to making JTPA-specific training available to their 
staff. Thus, it was desirable to include a mix in terms of financial 
dependence on JTPA. 

As we had intended, some of the case study SDAs did no contracting 
out and some did very little. Unfortunately, however, among the other 
SDAs in our case study sample various logistical difficulties prevented 
scheduling visits to the planned number of contracting organizations. 
Consequently, we were able to complete site visits with only one dozen 
contractors. The resulting sample is described in Chapter VII, which 
focuses on staffing issues and staff training needs among the JTPA 
system's contractual service providers. To help compensate for the 
reduced size of the provider sample, we interviewed representatives of 
several nationwide networks of organizations that contract with SDAs to 
provide JTPA services. Information from these interviews is merged into 
the discussion within Chapter VII. 
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Table II-l 

Coroparison of Characteristics: 
SPA Universe and the Two SPA Mail Survey Samples 



01 rector Survey Staff Survey 
Indicator All SDAs Sample SDAs Sample SDAs 
, (n « 622) (n « 155) (n = 31) 

PY 88 II-A allocation 
($ thousand) 

Mean $2,264 $2,175 $2,305 

Median 1,486 1,486 1,513 

% change in allocation, 
PY 85 to PYBSa 

Mean 4% 10% 19%a 

Median -5% -1% f^"^ 
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Administrative entity 

PIC» 19% 20% 30% 

Government" 49% 44% 37% 

CB0'> 15% 17% 15% 

OtherD 17% 19% 19% 



% former CETA staffs 

MeanD 2.36 2.35 2.19 

Median^ 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Population density 

Mean 0.76 0.90 1.03 

Median 0.12 0.06 0.21 

Number of states/territories 52 40 20 

represented 

Data Sources : For allocations, the Partnership for Training ^and 
Employment Careers. For type of administrative entity and percent of 
former CETA staff, 1987 mall survey concerning Title II-A performance 
standards conducted by SRI International and BPA for the National 
Commission for Employment Policy. For population density, 1980 Census 
data. 



*Not weighted by size of allocation. Removal of a single fast- 
growing but smaller SDA reduces the second -round sample's mean to 10% 
and its median to 2%. 

^Adjusted for missing data produced by nonresponses on the 1987 
SRI/BPA survey concerning Title II-A performance standards plus the 
creation of new SDAs after that survey. 

ccoded In quartiles: 4 stands for at least 75%, 3 for 50-74%, etc. 
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Table I I -2 

Comparison of Characteristics; All States ^ 
And the States Responding to Director Survey 



Number of States 
Number of States^ Responding to 
In Category Director Survey^ 



PY 88 Title II-A allocation 
Over $50 million 
$15-50 million 
Less than $15 million 

Number of SDAs in PY 88 
20 or more 
10-19 
1-9 

Unemployment rate^ 
8.0% and over 
6.0% - 7.9% 
4.0% - 5.9% 
Less than 4.0% 



10 
24 
18 



10 
17 
25 



4 

12 
19 
16 



8 

16 
16 



7 

14 
19 



3 
7 

17 
13 



Federal 
I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 



Region 



6 
3 
6 
8 
6 
5 
4 
6 
4 
4 



5 
3 
6 
4 
5 
3 
2 
6 
4 
2 



^Includes 50 states, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico for 
allocation, number of SDAs, and Federal region; 50 states plus D.C. for 
unemployment rate. 

^Omitting separate SJTCC respondents, so as not to double-count states. 

^As reported by State Employment Security Agencies for May 1988 
( Employment and Training Reoorter . July 27, 1988). 
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Table 1 1 -3 



Comparison of Characteristics; SPA Universe. 
SPA Director Survey Samp1e> and SDAs Respondlno to Director Survey 



Director Survey Responding 
Indicator All SDAs Sample SDAs SDAs 
(n ^ 622) {n » 155) (n - 82) 

PY 88 II-A allocation 
($ thousand) 

Mean $2,264 $2,175 $2,557 

Median K486 1,486 1,652 

% change in allocation, 
PY 86 to PY 88 

Mean 4% 10% 10% 

Median >5% -1% 0% 

Administrative entity 

Pica 19% 20% 19% 

Government^ 49% 44% 46% 

CBOa 15% 17% 18% 

Other^ 17% 19% 17% 

% former CETA staff^ 

Mean* 2.36 2.25 2.56 

Median^ 2.00 2.00 3.00 

Population density 

Mean 0.76 0.90 0.89 

Median 0.12 0.06 0.19 

Number of states/territories 52 40 31 
represented 



Data Sources: For allocations, the Partnership for Training and 
Employment Careers. For type of administrative entity and percent of 
former CETA staff, 1987 mail survey concerning Title II-A performance 
standards conducted by SRI International and BPA for the National 
Commission for Employment Policy. For population density, 1980 Census 
data. 

^Adjusted for missing data produced by nonresponses on the 1987 
SRI/BPA survey concerning Title II-A performance standards plus the 
creation of new SDAs after that survey. 

''Coded in quartiles: 4 stands for at least 75%, 3 for 50-74%, etc. 
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Table 1 1 -4 

Cowparison of Charact eristics; 
SPA Universe. Initial SPA S urvey Sample. 
And SDAs from Which Staff Survey Packets Were Received 



Initial Sample 

of Staff Modified Sample of 
Indicator All SDAs Survey SDAs Staff Survey SDAs 
(n ° 622) (n ° 31) (n = 30) 



PY 88 I I -A allocation 



($ thousand) ^, 
Mean S2,264 $2,305 $1,686 

Median 1,486 1,513 1,476 

% change in allocation, 
PY 86 to PYSS^ 

Mean 4% 19%^ 6% 

Median -5% 6%a 3% 

Administrative entity 

Picb 19% 30% 19% 

Government^' 49% 37% 46% 

CBOb 15% 15% 15% 

Other^ 17% 19% 19% 

% former CETA staffs 

Meant> 2.36 2.19 2.42 

Median'' 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Population density ^ 
Mean 0.76 1.03 0.70 

Median 0.12 0.21 0.11 

Number of states/territories 52 20 22 

represented 



Data Sources: For allocations, the Partnership for Training and Employment 
Careers. For type of administrative entity and percent of former CETA staff, 
1987 mail survey concerning Title 1 1 -A performance standards conducted by SRI 
International and BPA for the National Commission for Employment Policy. For 
population density, 1980 Census data. 

3Not weighted by size of allocation. Removal of a single fast-growing 
but smaller SDA reduces the second-round sample's mean to 10% and its median 
to 2%. 

tJAd justed for missing data produced by nonresponses on the 1987 SRI/BPA 
survey concerning Title 1 1 -A performance standards plus the creation of new 
SDAs after that survey. 

cCoded in quartiles: 4 stands for at least 75%, 3 for 50-74%, etc. 
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Table 11-5 

Selected Cha^acte^1stici^ of the Case Study States 



State 


PY 88 

Title II-A 
Allocation 
($ Million) 


No. of 
SDAs 


Unem- 
ployment 
Rate 


Average 
Pay for 
Covered 
Workers^ 


State/Local 
Government 
Average Pay'' 


Federal 
Region 


Cal ifornia 


$181 


51 


5.8% 


$19,873 


$26,952 


IX 


Col orado 


29 


10 


6.4 


18.774 


21.048 


VIII 


iXCIIIdiSd 


10 


5 


4.0 


16,665 


18,336 


VII 


Louisiana 


66 


17 


10.5 


17,769 


16,656 


VI 


Maine 


6 


3 


2.1 


16,163 


17.544 


I 


Michigan 


82 


26 


6.5 


20,940 


24,756 


V 


New Jersey 


33 


17 


3.8 


19,889 


22,284 


II 


Virginia 


28 


14 


3.6 


17,271 


19,044 


III 



31984 average annual pay by state for workers covered by state unemployment 
laws and Federal civilian workers covered by unemployment for Federal employees. 
USDOL News Release 85-320, Average Annual Pay by State and Industry, 1984. 

Estate and local government full-time equivalent average earnings by state 
for October 1984 (annualized). U.S. Bureau of the Census, Public Employment, 
Series GE, No. 1. 
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Table 11 -e 

Comparison of Characteristics: All States ^ 
and the Case Study States 



Number of States^ 
In Category 



Number of States 
Selected 



PY 88 Title II-A allocation 
Over $50 million 
$15-50 million 
Less than $15 million 

Number of SDAs in PY 88 
20 or more 
10-19 
1-9 

Unemployment rate^ 
8.0% and over 
6.0% - 7.9% 
4.0% - 5.9% 
Less than 4.0% 

Average pay for covered workers^ 
$18,350 and over 
Less than $18,350 

State/local government average pay^ 
$21,108 and over 
Less th«n $21,108 

Federal Region 



10 
24 
18 



9 
17 
24 



4 

12 
19 
16 



13 
36 



18 
31 



3 
3 
2 



2 
4 
2 



1 

2 
2 
3 



4 
4 



3 
5 



[10 Regions] 



[8 Regions 
represented] 



^Except as otherwise noted, includes 5C states. District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. 

^Includes 50 states plus District of Columbia. Data reported by State 
Employment Security Agencies for May 1988 ( Emolovment and Training Reporter , 
July 27, 1988). 

^Includes 49 jurisdictions within the continental U.S. 1984 average 
annual pay by state for workers covered by state unemployment insurance laws 
and federal civilian workers covered by unemployment compensation for federal 
employees. U.S. average equals $18,350. USDOL News Release 85-320, Average 
Annual Pay by State and Industry, 1984. 

^Includes 49 jurisdictions within the continental U.S. State and local 
government full-time equivalent average earnings by state for October 1984 
(annualized). U.S. average equals S2I,108. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Public 
Employment, series 6E, No. 1. 
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Table II-7 

Selected Characteristics of the Case Study SPto 



CO 



SOA Title 
State (and Service Area] 



CA City of Oakland 



CO Jefferson County 

Consort turn 
(Ldkewood dnd 
3'county area 

KS SOA 11 

(Topeka and i7-county 
area) 

LA East Baton Rouge 

Parish (Baton Rouge 
city and suburbs) 

ME Cumberland County 

(Portland area) 

M{ Genessee and 

Shiawassee Counties 
(F1mi area) 

NJ Union County 

(£1 tzabeth) 

VA Soutn Central PIC 

(Petersburg and 
IS'County area) 



PY 88 

Title Il-A 
Allocation 



Nature of 

SDA Organization 



Population 
Concentration 



Substdte Area 
Unemployment Rate 
(June 1988} 



FY 86 

Performance 



$?.9I9.323 Single jurisdiction; city agency 

administrative entity (AE) 
plus a separate PIC staff 

$i,7S3,140 Consortium; county agency AE 



$1,537,805 Consortium; PIC is AE 



$3,258.3?9 ' Single jurisdiction, public 
agency AE 



$259,280 Single jurisdiction; nonprofit 

AE 

$4,579,903 Consortium; incorporated PIC is 

AE 



$1,707,657 Single jurisdiction; county 

agency AE 

$2,259,999 15-coun*/ consortium. PIC is 

AE 



Urban/ large metro- 4.9% 
politan area 



Small urban area and 6.2% 
rural mix 



Small urban areas and 4.0% 
rural mix 



Urban/suburban 9 , 2% 



Mostly rural around 2.1% 
small city 

Urban/suburban 14 . 6% 



Urban/ large metro- 3,d% 
poll tan area 

Mostly rura\ 3.3% 



3 of 4 

4 of 4 

3 of 4 

3 of 4 

4 of 4 

1 of 4 

4 of 4 

2 of 4 
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III. JTPA STAFF STRUCTURES AT THE STATE AND SPA LEVELS 

mmmm 

We began this study with the hope of being able to decipher a 
reasonably small set of structural types among state and local JTPA 
organizations -- common patterns in terms of how the varying staff 
functions were organized into units. We then intended to examine how 
such variables as staff size, staff backgrounds, training priorities, 
and turnover rates varied among these structural types. 

However, we have been disabused of this notion by the survey 
results, and particularly by the organiiation charts that, at our 
request, accompanied a number of the completed surveys. We received 30 
state charts and 43 from SDAs, fewer than expected. But in a sense they 
were plenty: more than sufficient to let us know that we would not be 
able to derive four, or eight, or even fourteen coherent categories of 
structural types. 

To illustrate the tremendous variability among organizational 
structures, we tallied the location of several support functions common 
to both the state and SDA levels. For example, in four of the state 
charts, MIS was a separate major unit, in four it came under 
administration, in four under fiscal or finance. In three under 
planning, in one under data processing, and in one under performance 
analysis. In two it was attached to the director's office. We were 
unable to locate the responsible staff or unit in eleven of the state 
charts, and ran into the same problem on nine of the SDA charts. 

Among the other SDA charts, five located MIS under planning, four 
apiece under administration or fiscal/finance, and three under 
operations. In another three MIS was itself a major unit, and in nine 
it was attached to the director's office. In the remaining SDA charts, 
MIS was located either outside the JTPA portion of the administrative 
entity, ^oth Inside and outside, under moni oring, under client 
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services, und.^r EEO/personnel , or under an undesignated major unit (one 
chart for each of these). 

We found a similar variety for such functions as fiscal. And 
whereas in some charts, MIS was located under a fiscal unit, in others 
the fiscal staff formed a subunit within the MIS unit. Consider still 
other functions, and the fact that some organizations are structured 
around geography rather than function {and still others cor..b1ne the two 
principles), and the multiplicity of combinations can be imagined. We 
^ound no way to tame this variety into a manageable set of structural 
categories, and eventually conceded. 

As a result, the discussion in this chapter Is somewhat simpler 
than we had originally Intended. The most consistently useful 
structural characteristics for the analysis turn out to be funding, 
staff size, and, for SDAs, type of administrative entity. Even with 
this limitation, however, a great deal remains to be described about the 
staffing of JTPA organizations, and that is the subject of this chapter. 

Organizat ion of This Chapter 

The next section sets JTPA organizations in context, presenting 
data on their funding, size, and various other characteristics. The 
section proceeds to a summary of which functions state and SDA 
organizations perform In-house, and which are primarily performed by or 
shared with outside organizations. It then presents staff directors' 
perceptions of the adequacy of the size of their current staff and 
their responses on a question that asked them to specify which three new 
positions they would establish if they could expand their staff at this 
time. This last item has implications for the types of training that 
may be useful to organizations. 

Subsequent sections summarize pay and benefit structures 
recruitment practices and problems, the frequency of opportunities for 
advancement, the extent of turnover and vacancies, and management 
perceptions about the key staffing Issues. 
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STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF JTPA STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 



The 40 states responding to the director survey represented a wide 
variety of sizes. In terms of PY 88 funding for state administration, 
the minimum received was $237,000 and the maximum over $10 million. The 
group mean was over $1.8 million, and the median in excess of $1.2 
million. For purposes of subsequent analysis, we divided these 
organizations into three roughly equal groups, as follows: 14 (35%) 
received less than $500,000, another 14 received between $500,000 and $2 
nillion, and the remaining 12 (30%) received more than $2 million. 

The number of SDAs in PY 88 ranged from 1 to 51, with a mean of 12 
and a median of 10. Six states had only one SDA. By PY 89, the maximum 
number had grown to 52, but the other parameters remained the same. 

Table III-l shows that the size of the state agency containing the 
JTPA units varied considerably. In a quarter of the states, the state 
agency had 100 or fewer staff positions. On the other end of the 
spectrum, one-third had more than 1,000 positions. 

Only 11% of the state agencies (containing the state JTPA unit) 
performed no functions other than JTPA. As Table I II -2 shows, these 
states were clustered in the smallest agency size stratum. In about 
three-quarters of the states, the agency containing the JTPA unit also 
ran state employment programs. Sixty-three percent ran unemployment 
insurance, and 61% ran the Job Service. Other labor-related programs 
included apprenticeships, labor standards, and OSHA or industrial safety 
functions. A smaller number of state agencies -- about a quarter of 
them also ran WIN or welfare reform employment programs. A few state 
agencies ran vocational rehabilitation programs, community development 
programs, or economic development programs. In no states responding to 
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the survey did the agency containing the JTPA unit also run education 
programs . 

.$PA Uvel 

SDAs participating in the survey also varied widely in their 
funding. Their Title II-A allocations for PY 88 ranged from a low of 
$158,000 to a high of more than $26 million, with a mean of $2.9 million 
and a median of $1.8 million. (These figures are based on SDA self- 
reports and include 6% funds, so the mean and median are slightly 
different from the corresponding figures in Chapter II.) For cross- 
tabulation purposes, we divided them into four funding categories, as 
follows: below $1 million (15% of participating SDAs), $1 million to 
$1.9 million (39%), $2 million to $6.9 million (40%), and $7 million and 
above (6%). 

Thirty-eight percent of participating SDAs administered the local 
JTPA program for a single jurisdiction, while the other 62% were 
multijurisdictional . Among the latter group, the number of 
jurisdictions ranged from 2 to 32, prod^i^lng a mean of 6 and a median of 
5. 

Among responding SDAs, 52% were administered by government 
agencies, 28% by incorporated PICs, and 10% by community-based 
organizations (CBOs) or miscellaneous other organizations, such as 
community colleges. (Because so few administrative entities were either 
CBOs or other nongovernmental, non-PIC organizations, we consolidated 
what had been two organizational categories on the SDA director 
questionnaire into the single category, "CBO/Other") . As shown in 
Tables 111-3 and III-4, SDAs with PICs as their administrative entities 
tended to have above-average funding, while those with CBO/other 
administrative entities tended to have below-average allocations. 
CBO/other administrative entitles were also more likely to operate 
multijurisdictional SDAs, as shown in Tables III-5 and III-5. 
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sixty percent of the SDAs participating in the survey had been 
prime sponsors under CETA. As shown in Table III-7, SDAs with 
governmental administrative entities were slightly more likely to have 
been prime sponsors, while SDAs administered by CBO/other entities were 
least likely to have been prime sponsors. 

Civil Service and Collective Bargai ning Status 

Four-fifths of tie state directors reported that their staff was 
included in a civil service system, as can be seen in Table III-8. The 
table also shows that half of the directors reported that members of 
their staff were represented by collective bargaining organizations. 
The mean percentage of representation among the organizations responding 
affirmatively was 75%. 

Corresponding Information for the SDA level Is summarized In Table 
II 1-9. The percentage reporting civil service status reversed the state 
proportion, • at 21%. The percentage reporting collective bargaining 
representation was also much lower, at 16%. Among the organizations 
that did have staff represented by collective bargaining units, the mean 
percent of staff represented was 78%. 

Staff Size 

State Level 

The mean number of state JTPA staff was 44, with an average of 36 
serving within the state JTPA unit and 12 elsewhere within the state 
agency containing that unit. (The numbers do 'lOt add up because of 
varying response rates on individual :urvey items.) The combined median 
was 38. 

As Table III-IO Indicates, there was close correspondence between 
funding level ar.Ci staff size. In states with less than $500,000 in 
state funds, the mean number of staff was 15, whereas in the states 
receiving more than $2 million, the mean number of staff was 88. 
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states were divided fairly evenly in recent trends In staff size. 
When asked whether the number of staff positions funded by Title II-A 
had increased or decreased since July 1987, 37% of participating 
agencies responded that it had increased, 32% that it had stayed about 
the same, and 32% that it had decreased. 

Table III-ll shows that in 30 states, or four-fifths of those 
responding, there was a single staff for both the SOTCC and the state 
JTPA unit. In the states that had separate staffs, the mean size of the 
separate SJTCC staff was 7.8 positions, while the median size was 8.5 
positions. 

SPA Level 

Tables III-12 and I II- 13 summarize the number of administrative 
entity staff divided among Title II-A, II-B, and non-JTPA funding in PYs 
88 and 89. The average number of II-A staff was 25 in PY 88, growing to 
26 in PY 89. The corresponding medians declined, however, 'from 23 to 
22. 

As at the state level, and despite variability in degree of 
contracting out, there tended to be a close correspondence between staff 
size and allocation. The relationship is displayed in Table III-14. 
SDAs with allocations under $1 million had a mean Title II-A staff size 
of 13, while SDAs receiving $7 million or more averaged 59 Title II-A 
staff positions. 

Staff sizes were somewhat more likely to have remained the same 
among participating SDAs than at the state level. Twenty-six percent of 
responding SDA directors reported that their staff (excluding temporary 
Title II-B staff) had increased since July 1987, 44% said staff size had 
remained about the same, and 30% said it had decreased. 

Separate PIC staffs were less common than separate SJTCC staffs, as 
can be seen by comparing Table III-15 with Table III-ll: only 12% of 
the SDAs had separate staffs for the administrative entity and the PIC. 
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Of course, the fact that 28% of the administrative were PlCs influences 
this result. The mean staff size for separate PICs was was four 
positions, while the median was 3.5 positions. 

Tables III-16 and III-17 show the split of SDA staff positions 
between the funding categories of administration and service provision, 
and their distribution among the administrative entity, separate PIC 
staff (where one exists), and outside staff (e.g., in a county personnel 
or fiscal unit). Due to lower response rates on these items, the data 
are not directly comparable with the figures reported earlier on overall 
staff size. 

Internal vs> External Performance o f JTPA Functions 
State Level 

The state JTPA unit directors were asked who had primary or shared 
responsibility for each of a list of state-level JTPA functions: the 
state JTPA unit, separate SJTCC staff, or outside staff or a contractor. 
As can be seen in Table III-18, for the vast majority of functions, the 
function was performed by internal staff, either the JTPA unit staff or 
SJTCC staff. This was true for such functions as preparing the 
Governor's Coordination and Special Services Plan, developing target 
group policies, or designating SOAs. For instance, in 92% of the cases, 
liaison with and technical assistance to SDAs was performed by internal 
staff. 

There were only a few functions that more than half of the states 
indicated were performed by outside staff or a contractor. The function 
most commonly performed by outside personnel was legal support, with S9% 
of the states reporting that outside staff or a contractor discharged 
this responsibility. Auditing was performed outside the unit in 65% of 
the states and labor market research in 51%. 

An additional function that some state JTPA units are responsible 
for is the administration of SDA programs. In almost 40% of the 
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responding states, the state JTPA unit also administered one or more SDA 
programs t as indicated in Table I I 1-19. (The director survey asked JTPA 
directors in such states to base their responses -- on staff, funding, 
and so on -- solely on the state-level program and Its staff. Staff 
surveys in such states were distributed only to staff members who 
primarily performed state-level functions.) 

SDA Level 

Table 111-20 shows who performs which functions in SDAs. The first 
column indicates the percentages of SDAs that responded that the 
administrative entity or separate PIC staff handled most of the 
function. The second column indicates the percentage of SDAs in which 
outside staff or a vendor performed most of the function, and the third 
column indicates those SDAs In which the function is shared by staff and 
outsiders. 

Program management and program development are usually reserved for 
administrative entity or PIC staff. In addition, functions such as 
developing RFPs and contracts and contract monitoring are usually 
handled by internal staff. 

In contrast, outside staff or vendors are often used for auditing, 
for research and evaluation, for' legal support, for staff training, and 
for client-oriented services such as outreach and Intake, on-the-job 
training, or classroom training. While vendors are more likely to 
perform client-oriented functions than other kinds of SDA functions. It 
should be noted that In half of the SDAs the majority of client-oriented 
functions were performed by Internal staff, with the exception of 
classroom training. Only 22% of the SDAs Indicated that the 
administrative entity or PIC staff did most of the classroom training. 

Among the 72 SDAs that responded concerning their use of outside 
contractors for service provision, there were, on average, 21 outside 
service providers in PY 88. As shown in Table I I 1-21, among responding 
SDAs, average SDA expenditures came to $1.9 million, while the average 
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percent of contracting out (nfii w-aighted by funding) was 56%. The table 
also shows that the percentage of II-A funds spent on outside 
contracting varied by type of administrative entity. Additionally, it 
varied by staff size, as indicated in Table III-22: the smallest 
organizations contracted out more than two-thirds of their allocation, 
on average, while the largest organizations contracted out less than 
half of their funding. 

p^yi^ffV.'^d Adequacy of Staff Size 

As indicated in Table III-23, over 60% of the state directors 
perceived that the size of their staff is too small in relation to its 
responsibilities, whereas only a quarter of SDA directors expressed 
dissatisfaction with their staff size. At both levels, however, funding 
level influenced the response. 

Among the state agencies where the director believed staff size is 
inadequate, almost half received less than $500,000 in Title II-A 
funding. In contrast, among states cUiming a sufficient staff, half 
received over $2 million. 

Although SDA directors generally expressed greater satisfaction 
with the size of their staff, directors with allocations above $1 
million were considerably more likely to feel that their staff size is 
sufficient. These results are displayed in Table 111-24. At 
allocations below $1 million, only half of the local agencies claimed 
adequate staffing. 

The table also indicates how SDA responses varied by type of 
administrative entity. Although a substantial majority in each category 
considered staff size adequate, the proportion was markedly lower among 
government agencies than among PICs or CBO/other types of administrative 
entities. 

The director survey gave state and SDA directors the hypothetical 
option of adding three new positions to their current staff and asked 
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them to specify the functions they would have the new staff perform. 
Among state directors, the overwhelming favorite was policy and planning 
staff, mentioned 35 times (sometimes twice by a single agency). This 
was more than three times the frequency of mention for the second 
choice, monitors, nominated ten times. MIS staff was mentioned nine 
times. There were six mentions apiece for PR/marketing specialists and 
clerical staff, and five apiece for fiscal/accounting staff and 
field/SDA liaisons. 

Among SDA directors, naturally enough, there was greater 
orientation toward client service staff. Among the top half dozen 
positions selected, the greatest number of mentions, 26, was for 
counselors. Job developers/placement specialists were mentioned 11 
times. Between these two, however, the SDA directors mentioned support 
staff specialties that parallel most of the state directors' choices. 
Planning staff received 17 mentions, clerical staff 15, and there were 
12 mentions each for fiscal/accounting staff and monitors. 

Factors Influencing Staff Structures in Case Study States and SDAs 

There was considerable variety among the state and SDA 

organizations visited for our case studies, and somewhat different 

reasons producing the various configurations at the state and SDA 
levels. 

State Level 

At the state level, three primary dimensions differentiating the 
eight organizations were the location of the state JTPA unit, the 
presence or absence of a separate SJTCC staff, and the location of the 
state's Dislocated Worker Unit (DWU). In five of the eight states, the 
JTPA unit was part of the state employment (or labor) department. In 
two states, however. It was a separate entity w thin the Governor's 
office, and in one state there was no separate JTPA unit. In this 
state, JTPA functions were spread among several divisions in the state 



human resources department, and only a couple staff members spent all or 
nearly all of their time on JTPA. 

Three of the states had a separate SJTCC staff, while in the other 
five states the same staff management directed provision of SJTCC staff 
support and administration of all other state JTPA functions. In two of 
the three states with a separate SJTCC staff, that staff was located in 
the Governor's office, while in the third state it formed a separate 
unit of the state employment department (where the state JTPA unit was 
also located). 

In four of the states, the DWU was located within the JTPA unit. 
In two others, it was located within the state employment department, 
but was separate from other JTPA staff. It was also a separate unit 
within the human resources department in the state that did not have a 
JTPA unit per se. In the remaining state, the DWU was located in the 
Governor's office; this was one of the states where a separate SJTCC 
staff is also located within the Governor's office. 

Several of the state organizations had undergone one or more 
substantial reorganizations since the start of JTPA. The structures 
that had evolved to this point reflected the interplay of the legacy of 
state CETA unit ("four percent" office and/or balance of state prime 
sponsor) location and organization, situation within a larger civil 
service structure, partisan politics, and considerable staff continuity 
(especially at the middle management and professional levels). 

Most of the state JTPA units had evolved from previous state CETA 
offices, and retained much staff from the CETA era. This continuity is 
promoted by civil service systems. However, there was substantial staff 
continuity even within the one state where JTPA employees were not part 
of a civil service structure (here, they served at the pleasure of the 
Governor). 

In several of the states the governorship had changed parties since 
the implementation of JTPA, leading to changes either within the overall 
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JTPA staff structure or among high-level personnel. In a couple of the 
states, the advent of a Governor of a new party was associated with the 
creation of a separate SJTCC staff. In another state, the new 
Governor's reorganization of state staff had led to the abolition of the 
previous separate JTPA unit and the merging of JTPA functions among 
state staff who also had responsibility for other employment and 
training responsibilities. As part of this reorganization, a number of 
jobs were eliminated, and a number of the remaining jobs were assigned 
additional responsibilities and/or assigned a lower civil service status 
(with associated lower salary). 

Changes in other states were less dramatic. Although election of a 
new Governor usually resulted in a new JTPA director, and sometimes new 
division directors, changes among other staff tended to be minimal. 
Although being part of a civil service was a major factor in this 
continuity, staff remained essentially unchanged even in the state where 
JTPA staff was not part of a civil service system. 

SPA Level 

The key factors affecting the organization of staff in the case 
study SDAs were the local availability of contractual service providers, 
the degree of influence by local politics, and (related to the second 
factor) whether the PIC served as the administrative entity. 

Four of the eight SDAs were administered by incorporated PICs, two 
by agencies of county government, and two by city agencies. One of the 
SDAs formally administered by a city agency also had a sizable separate 
PIC staff that played a major role in program administration and 
operation. 

SDAs in areas that offered multiple qualified service providers, or 
a core of organizations that had a long history of service to JTPA (and 
CETA) participants, were more likely to contract out most- or all 
services than those where outside resources were less rich or less 
accessible to the area's eligible population. In practice, this tended 
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to favor a higher degree of contracting out by larger urban SDAs or 
those fortunate enough to contain or be located near "proven" service 
organizations. Where local politics more strongly influenced 
programning, there was also a greater tendency for a substantial portion 
of direct cl*ent services to be contracted out» leaving administrative 
entity staff with more strictly policy-setting and administrative 
functions to perform. 

PAY AND B E NEFITS 

Salaries 

The director surveys asked the annual salaries of each of seven 
typical state staff positions and eight SDA positions. The generic 
state positions were director, chief planner, fiscal manager, MIS 
manager, head grant administrator, performance policy manager, and field 
representative. At the SDA level, the first four positions were the 
same as for the state levels, and the remaining four were training 
director, job developer, intake worker, and vocational counselor. 
Salaries were reported across five ranges: under $15,000; $15,000 to 
$24,999; $25,000 to $34,999; $35,000 to $44,999; and $45,000 and over. 
The results are displayed in Tables UI-25 and 111-26. 

In general, salary scales at the state level are higher than at the 
local level. The great majority of state staff in the positions 
specified have annual salaries in the top three ranges, whereas most of 
the SDA salaries are concentrated in the three middle categories. Even 
among the four positi-n categories common to both the state and SDA 
levels, state salaries are higher. 

Nearly all state directors receive salaries of at least $35,000, 
with a substantial majority {71%) making $45,000 or more. Among local 
agencies, the modal category, at 38%, is also $45,000 or more. However, 
nearly a third of SDA directors have salaries between $25,000 and 
$34,999. 
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Among chief planners and fiscal managers at the state level, most 
have salaries of $35,000 or more, while most SDA-level chief planners 
and fiscal managers cluster In the $25,000 to $44,999 range. MIS 
managers' salaries tend to be lower at both levels, but the state scale 
remains higher: 78% of state MIS managers are paid from $25,000 to 
$44,999 per year, whereas 85% of their SDA counterparts receive from 
$15,000 to $34,999 annually. 

As to staff positions specific to state agencies, all head grant 
administrators have salaries of $25,000 or more, with greater than two- 
thirds receiving at least $35,000. Half of the performance policy 
managers and state field representatives have salaries between $25,000 
and $34,999, while an additional 35% are paid more. 

Among staff positions specific to SDAs, half of the training 
directors receive *?5,000 to $34,999 per year, with the remainder split 
evenly above ai.c be'.oi; that range. Intake workers, vocational 
counselors, and j developers are the least well paid of all the 
positions compared jre. On the order of two-thirds of these workers 
are paid between il5,000 and $24,999 annually, with additional 
percentages making less than $15,000. 

Additional information on salaries, based on the staff surveys, is 
summarized In Chapter V. There, it is used to help describe current 
»JTPA staff ; the chapter also investigates how salaries vary by personal 
characteristics as well as type of position. Here, the focus has been 
on summarizing organizations' salary scales. 

Benefits 

The director surveys asked which types of benefits are received by 
most staff. As shown in the right-hand columns in Tables I II -27 and 
III-28, the benefit profiles are very similar, and relatively generous 
at both the state and local levels. 
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All state agencies responding reported that they provide paid 
vacation, paid sick leave, and retirement plans, and 88% of state 
agencies also provide employer-paid health Insurance. Among SDAs, all 
or virtually all provide vacation, sick leave, and health Insurance, and 
nine of every ten provide retirement benefits. Two-thirds of both state 
and local agencies also Include employer-paid dental Insurance In their 
benefits package. A minority of state and local -level staff receive 
additional benefits, including life Insurance, disability insurance, and 
vision care. 

Perceived Comp etitiveness of Salary and Benefit Packages 

In the site visits, we asked directors and managers about the 
relative attractiveness of the salaries and benefits they were able to 
offer. Their responses tend to corroborate survey data presented in the 
following sections on the significance of salary scales and benefits as 
sources of difficulty with recruitment or turnover. Essentially, 
salaries are relatively attractive at the state level (somewhat less so 
for upper professional and management staff), but less so at the SDA 
level. Benefits are generally very attractive -- with the key exception 
of some PIC administrative entities but more significant with respect 
to turnover than to recruitment, and often not that significant in 
influencing either recruitment or turnover. 

In only one state did top management consider salary levels a 
problem. This was the state where JTPA employees served at the pleasure 
of the Governor, instead of belonging to the civil service. Here, JTPA 
positions paid considerably less than comparable positions in other 
agencies. This had been confirmed by a recent desk audit conducted by 
the state personnel agency, which had recommended raising annual 
salaries of JTPA staff by an average of $2,200, and as much as $6,000 In 
one case. However, the fact that the Governor directly controlled this 
JTPA organization made It subject to more intense public scrutiny, 
resulting in political procsure to keep salaries low. So even though 
the funds were available, management had been instructed to keep any 
Increases to less than 5%. 
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Pay scales among case study SDAs ware generally tightly clustered, 
although directors' salaries ranged from a low of $37,800 in one largely 
rural SDA to $60,000 within a high-cost urban area. Unit manager 
salaries ranged from $35,000 to $41,000, and those of other staff from 
$20,000 to $35,000. Salaries were considered a problem for both 
recruitment and retention in some of the SDAs, especially (and not 
surprisingly) the more high-cost, low- unemployment areas. Professional, 
technical, and skilled clerical positions were all mentioned as being at 
a disadvantage due to uncompetitive salary offerings. 

The SDAs' benefit structures were generally more attractive -- two 
PIC staffs excepted but were not seen as successfully overcoming 
salary disincentives, especially on the recruitment end. Except for one 
rural SDA whose benefits cost only 14 percent of payroll, SDA benefits 
ranged from 23% to 36% of payroll. A fairly standard package included 
full medical and dental coverage, partial orthodonture and partial 
vision coverage, noncontributory retirement and life insurance, ten days 
of sick leave accrued annually, ten holidays per year, and paid vacation 
starting at two weeks for each of the first three years of tenure. 

RECRUITMENT AND HIRING 

Practices 

The study design called for information on recruitment and hiring 
practices to be drawn almost exclusively from the case studies. (The 
surveys addressed only the question of hiring from within, through 
internal promotions. Survey findir ?s on this topic are presented below, 
in the section "Opportunities for Advancement.") This source turned out 
to be problematic, however, because most of the case study organizations 
have been doing relatively little hiring in recent years. One SDA 
administrative entity had had only one new hire during the year prior to 
the site visit. Thus, descriptions of recruitment channels and hiring 
criteria and procedures tended to be rather general. 
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There are two reasons for this Inactivity. First, staff sizes have 
generally been decreasing rather than increasing. In one state, the 
staff had declined from 100 to 72 since the inception of JTPA; in 
another, it had declined from 126 to 71 between 1985 and 1990. Although 
states were establishing and staffing DWUs during the period covered by 
the site visits, as noted earlier, in some of the states the DWU is 
separate from "JTPA" staff. In other states, reorganizations and staff 
shifts were being undertaken to staff up the DWU, so new hiring was 
still minimized. The other major reason for the low level of hiring is 
the low level of turnover that characterized most of the case study 
organizations. 

Some general comments can be offered. In most of the 
organizations, hiring was controlled by civil service rules. Within 
those constraints, most of the unit managers felt that they had great 
discretion over the hiring decision -- but the constraints were 
sometimes considerable. Except for entry-level and, to a lesser extent, 
clerical positions, most hiring was done from within the agency 
containing JTPA staff, even from within a different JTPA unit in some of 
the larger organizations. This was especially true at the SDA level. 

Since managers tended to stress familiarity with the employment and 
training field as an asset for most positions and still better, at 
least one or two years' experience with the JTPA system specifically -- 
they often did not perceive this confined recruiting sphere as a 
problem. However, when civil service rigidity made it difficult or 
impossible to hire a qualified person from outside, the situation could 
be frustrating. 

In some of the state organizations, managers mentioned specific 
Instances of wanting to hire highly qualified individuals who had 
several years' experience in local JTPA programming, and runninq into 
state civil service roadblocks. Some managed to hire the person anyway 
(often after considerable effort, paperwork, and time), while others 
turned to other state agencies for new staff. 
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Sometimes this staff was an excellent match. In one state, in 
particular, it was not unknown for state JTPA staff to take a transfer 
or promotion to a related state agency (such as social services or 
education) for one or two years, with the personal intent of returning 
and management's blessings on their plans, since on their return they 
would enrich the JTPA unit's awareness of the goals and operations of 
related programs. In other states, however, managers complained that 
while persons coming from other agencies might have the appropriate 
technical skills, their lack of experience with JTPA ("green as grass," 
as one state JTPA director phrased it) meant that it could take them as 
much as a year or two to get up to full speed. 

Three of the state agencies mentioned computer programmers and 
analysts as particularly difficult to hire, and the civil service as 
increasing their difficulties in this area. One agency went to 
considerable effort to create a separate advancement track for such 
staff, while another found a rather tenuous solution to this problem by 
"borrowing" and "lending" staff positions on a long-term basis, so as to 
let computer specialists formally stay within a track located within 
another organization. 

SDAs, and especially Incorporated PICs, were more likely to cast a 
wide net in hiring, even for mid-level technical and managerial 



members (and thus fewer internal candidates potentially suitable for any 
opening), they seemed to be somewhat less restrictive than the state 
systems. Some SDA managers mentioned hiring entry-level technical and 
clerical staff from among the graduates of the training programs that 
they funded, and some of these same managers had been recruited from 
contractor organizations. 

At the same time, as indicated earlier, SDAs also tended to offer 
lower salaries. Incorporated PICs had the greatest autonomy in hiring, 
but in most cases their salaries were on the modest side of competitive. 
Possibly as a result, several PIC managers mentioned instances where 
they had been disappointed In the outcome of a hiring process. 
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Recruitment Difficulties and Primary Reasons 



Management Perception s of Overall DlfflcMUY 

In the director surveys, respondents were asked several questions 
concerning their recruitment experience. The first was a simple rating 
of the overall difficulty they have in recruiting JTPA staff, along a 
scale of 1 (no problem) to 5 (serious problem). Agency ratings were 
averaged, resulting in a mean rating of 2.7 for states and 2.2 for SDAs. 
Thus, overall, state directors rate their recruiting difficulties on the 
low side of moderate, whereas SOA directors generally perceive that they 
have only minor difficulty with recruitment. 

Types of Positions Affected 

Of 37 state directors answering a question on whether recruitment 
was more difficult for certain types of staff positions, 15 (41%) said 
that it was. Asked to specify the positions that posed above-average 
recruitment challenges, among these 15 directors, four apiece specified 
MIS, clerical, policy/planning, and fiscal/accounting staff. No more 
than two of these directors specified any other single staff position. 
Thus, these four staff functions created the greatest difficulty in 
recruiting but only among a minority of state OTPA organizations. 

At the SDA level, 24 of 79 directors responding to this question 
(or 30% of the respondents) indicated that some positions were more 
difficult to recruit for than others. Among these 24 directors, seven 
specified fiscal/accounting positions, five cited clerical positions, 
thee mentioned planning positions, and no more than two cited any other 
single staff category. As at the state level, then, there are some 
staff positions that seem to pose more recruitment difficulty than 
others (and all three are also among the top state mentions) but only 
a minority of SDA organizations encounter unusual recruitment difficulty 
with any positions. 
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Factors Contr ibuting to Recruitment Difficulties 



Directors' Perceptions. Asked to identify the three roost common 
reasons for the recruitment difficulties they encountered, state and SDA 
directors produced a fairly similar response pattern. However, as 
displayed in Tables III-29 and III-30, there were three noteworthy 
differences. 

First, at the state level, civil service hiring procedures were 
cited most frequently as a source of recruitment difficulty. The 61% 
state selection rate for this item contrasts dramatically with the 11% 
rate at the local level. For SDAs, instead, inadequate salary was seen 
as the primary obstacle, selected by 71% of the respondents. It was 
also perceived as a significant factor at the state level the second 
most frequent source of difficulty but the percentage was 
substantially lower, at 52%. Third, there was a significant difference 
in identification of lack of sure job tenure as a cause of recruitment 
difficulty. It was seen as far more serious at the local level, where 
it was chosen by 40% of the SDA directors*, In contrast, only 12% of 
state directors cited this reason. 

Otherwise, however, rankings and percentages were similar. 
Thirty-six percent of state directors and 40% of local directors 
selected a perceived ack of promotional opportunities as a factor. 
Approximately one-third of the directors at both levels reported that 
recruitment is difficult because necessary skills are rare in the labor 
market, and slightly over one-fifth cited high demand for the necessary 
skills within the surrounding labor market as a factor. Only a handful 
of directors selected poor benefits or working conditions; in fact, none 
of the states cited poor benefits. A couple of states identified a low 
state unemployment rate (implying strong competition from the private 
sector) as a write-in response. 

Positions Affected bv Specific Reasons. Directors were invited to 
indicate whether the individual reasons that they cited affected any 
particular staff positions more strongly than others. Response rates on 
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these items (i.e., the specifications of positions most strongly 
affected by a given reason) were quite low at both the state and SDA 
levels, and few positions were connected with a single reason by as many 
as two directors. 

Recruitment of fiscal/accounting staff was reported to be impeded 
by low salary by five state directors; by rarity of the necessary skills 
by two state directors and two SDA directors; and by high demand for the 
skills by three state directors. While no SDA directors cited 
MIS/computer positions in this area of the questionnaire, two state 
directors cited them in connection with low salary, rare skills, and 
high demand for skills, and three mentioned them in connection with 
perceived limitations on promotional opportunities. 

At the SDA level, inadequate salary was mentioned as impeding 
recruitment for clerical positions by five directors; for counselors, by 
four directors; and by three directors each for program specialists and 
planners. Three SDA directors also cited planners as unusually 
difficult to recruit because of the rarity of the required skills, and 
five reported that clerical positions were unusually difficult to fill 
due to high demand for skilled clerical workers within the local labor 
market . 

Associated Factors. In analyzing the surveys, we investigated the 
relationship of organizational characteristics to management perceptions 
about recruitment difficulty. 

The results for funding level and staff size are shown in Tables 
III-31 and III-32. Across funding levels, there is virtually no 
variation in mean ratings among states. Means for SDAs do vary 
somewhat; the highest mean rating, 2.5, occurs among SDAs having medium 
allocations (from $1 million to $1.9 million). 

With respect to staff size, at the state level, a slightly higher 
mean (3.0) was found among medium-sized organizations (those with 21 to 
60 staff positions). At the SDA level, organizations in the middle 
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staff size category also produced the highest difficulty rating among 
SDAs (2.5), followed by the largest organizations (2.1) and the smallest 
(1.7). 

Funding and staff size do make some difference in the reasons most 
commonly selected as making recruitment more difficult. The funding 
breakouts are displayed in Tables III-29 and III-30. (Distributions by 
staff size category are very similar to those for funding category, and 
are not displayed here.) 

At the state level, for example, the highest -funded organizations 
are far more likely to identify civil service procedures as a source of 
difficulty. Conversely, the proportion selecting lack of promotional 
opportunities declines with funding size. The same pattern is evident 
at the SDA level. In addition, at the SDA level there is a clear trend 
for selection of uncertain job tenure to decrease as funding size 
increases. (A similar tendency is apparent at the state level, but all 
the numbers Involved are very small.) 

Tables 1 1 1-33 and 1 1 1-34 present the Dreakouts of ratings by 
whether staff size had grown, decreased, or remained essentially the 
same over the two year prior to the survey. At the state level, 
organizations whose staff size had increased rated their recruitment 
difficulty almost one point higher, at 3.2, than the other categories, 
both of whose mean rating was 2.3. At the SDA level, it was the 
organizations whose staff size had decreased that accorded recruitment 
an elevated difficulty rating (2.4), but the difference was not as 
dramatic as at the state level. 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 



In the site visits, advancement opportunities came up repeatedly as 
a weak area, particularly beyond the associate professional/technical 
level. Staff sizes that have been steadily shrinking for several years, 
combined with low turnover, mean that advancement generally requires 
departure. Yet many staff members who feel personal commitment to the 
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employment and training field are reluctant to leave, even (at the state 
level) for a position within the lar^ger employment agency. Similarly, 
several directors and managers at the SDA level made the point that many 
JTPA professionals are not interested in administrative jobs any more 
than many teachers have an intrinsic interest in school administration, 
as one said. So, despite the lack of advancement opportunities, many of 
them stay. 

At both the state and SDA levels, managers called the lack of 
promotional opportunities "the major drawback" of their organization. 
They also said that it had a greater impact on recruitment than on 
turnover. But some also made the point that many current JTPA 
professionals recognized that they would not have much opportunity for 
promotion when they joined the state or SDA organization, so that this 
was not a major problem for them. This was not a unanimous perspective, 
however. Some managers feels strongly that a kind of elite professional 
classification above whatever ranks currently exist should be 
created to reflect the demands of certain staff positions and recognize 
the skills. of the staff that fills them; but civil service structures 
and personnel staff have tended to be unyielding. 

One advancement problem was shared between the two levels (at the 
state level, it is also a recruitment problem), and caused some 
frustration at both levels. When openings occurred in mid- or high- 
level state positions, it was typically very difficult to fill them with 
persons who had accumulated substantial experience and skills in local 
JTPA programs. If local staff was interested in moving to the state 
level, or a state manager knew of a well qualified local person, state 
civil service rules often made it difficult to bring that pers n in 
above the entry level (which could preclude filling a particular 
position frbm the outside). 

We came across one or two instances where such a move had been 
possible, but both had been near-flukes. Given the value of 
understanding local programs at the state level, it might be useful for 
DDL to provide technical assistance to the states in preparing 
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justifications for exemptions to civil service restrictions in this 
area. 

On the director survtys, states reported an average of 2.5 
promotions during PY 88, while SDAs reported an average of 3.5. (The 
surveys defined "promotion" as an advancement to a higher position or 
staff classification, excluding "step increases" within a given 
classification and lateral transfers into equivalent staff 
classifications.) These data are shown in Tables III-35 and III-36, 
along with breakouts by funding and, for SDAs, type of administrative 
entity. Higher funding was clearly associated with a greater number of 
promotions, especially among the top funding categories. States with 
more than $2 million in funding averaged 3.8 promotions, and SDAs with 
allocations of at least $7 million averaged 10.8. Promotions v»ere eUo 
more frequent In PIC administrative entities, which had a mean of 5.4 
promotions. 

TURNOVER AND VACANCIES 

Management Perceptions of Exten t and Seriousness 

The director surveys asked a «;et of questions concerning staff 
turnover that were similar to the questions ^sked about recruitment. 
First, directors were asked to rate the overall serlousne-^s of staff 
turnover within their organization on a scale of 1 (no problem) to 5 
(serious problem). As displayed In Tables III-37 and III-38, the mean 
rating among states was 2.1, while among SDAs the mean was 1.7. 

Overall, then, staff turnover is not seen as an especially serious 
problem, and is of somewhat less concern to directors than recruitment. 
This Is consistent with tlie picture derived from the case studies. If 
anything, site visit directors and unit managers expressed less concern 
about staff turnover than suggested by the average survey ratings. 




Calculation of Turnover Rates from Survey Data 



The surveys also asked directors to Indicate both the number of 
JTPA staff positions within their organization in PY 88 and the number 
of employees who left their organization during that year. As indicated 
in Tables III-39, 111-40, and 111-41, the mean number of employees 
leaving state organizations was 3.3 (with a range from 0 to 13), while 
for SDAs the mean was 3.4 (with a range from 0 to 26). 

Converting the number of departing staff to annual turnover rates, 
we found that the mean turnover rate was 12% among state organizations, 
and 14% at the SDA l<:vel. Because the means are affected by a single 
high outlier at the state level, and several extraordinarily high 
individual rates at the SDA level (one as high as 91%), the medians are 
somewhat more reassuring: 10% at both levels. In fact, ono-third of 
the state organizations and a quarter of the SDAs had staff turnover 
rates no higher than 5% annually. 

Overall, then, staff turnover seems to warrant the directors' 
average perceptions of it as a relatively minor concern. It is of some 
interest, however, that state directors, whose organizations tend to 
have lower turnover rates than those at the local level, ranked staff 
turnover as a somewhat more serious problem than the SDA directors. 

This raised a question about how closely directors' perceptions of 
turnover corresponded to their organization's actual turnover rate. 
There is a correspondence, as indicated in Tables III-42 and III-43; but 
the mean ratings among the organizations with the highest turnover rates 
seem fairly modest. At the state level, the mean in this category is 
actually slightly lower than among organizations with medium turnover 
rates. 



Types of Positions Affected 

Thirty-eight state directors responded to a question asking whether 
some positions experienced unusually high turnover within their 
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organUatlon. Of the 38» 13 (34%) said that there were such positions. 
Among these 13, five specified clerical; but no other single category 
was mentioned by more than two directors. 

Results were very similar at the SDA level. Of 77 directors 
responding on this item, 19 (25%) indicated that turnover was more of a 
problem with some positions than with others. Of this group, as at the 
state level, five specified clerical, but this was the only category 
mentioned by more than two directors. Within the case study SDAs, 
turnover was mentioned most frequently in connection with Intake 
interviewers and counselors, who were typically among the lowest-paid 
staff. Some of this turnover took the form of upward promotion within 
the organization, which may be taken to be less disruptive than 
departures for other organizations. 



Factors Contributing to Staff Turnove r 



Directors^ Perceptions 
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As with recruitment difficulties, directors were asked to select 
the three most frequent reasons for staff turnover within their 
organization. These frequencies are displayed in Tables III-44, 1 11-45, 
and III-46. (The tables also break frequencies out by funding and, for 
SDAs, type of administrative entity. These results are discussed below, 
under "Associated Factors.") 

At both the state and local levels, lack of promotional 
opportunities and inadequate salary were cited as the most common 
reasons. Among state directors, 57% cited lack of promotional 
opportunities and 43% cited low salary. Among SDA directors, the 
percentages were 40% and 58%, respectively. While internal promotions 
[which vacated positions) were cited third most frequently as a cause of 
turnover at the state level, at 41%, they were selected by only 15% of 
the SDAs. Conversely, while departure in search of greater job security 
was the reason chosen third most often among SDAs, at 39%, it was 
selected by only 17% of the state agencies. 



At the state and local levels, search for greater job 
responsibility, retirement, personal or family reasons, burnout, and 
reduction due to declining funds were specified by one-fifth to one- 
third of the directors. Less than one-fifth of the SDAs and only S% of 
state agencies cited firing as a reason. A few local organizations 
cited poor benefits and inconvenient location as turnover reasons; at 
the state level, none of the directors cited these reasons. The "Other" 
causes of turnover that were specified included going back to school and 
moving, which overlao with personal and family reasons. 

Positions Affecte d bv Specific Reasons 

As was done in the recruitment section of the surveys, direr.tors 
were again invited to indicate whether any particular staff positions 
were affected particularly strongly by the individual reasons that they 
selected as contributing to staff turnover. Once again, response rates 
were low. 

Seven state directors and six SDA directors reported that 
inadequate salary led to above-avprage turnover among clerical 
positions. Other reasons singled out more than twice for promoting 
clerical turnover included, at the state level, internal promotions and 
perceived lack of advancement opportunities (three mentions each); and 
at the SDA level, desire for greater job security and personal/family 
reasons (again three mentions apiece). Four state directors specified 
managers in connection with retirement, while four SDA directors 
reported that program or employment specialist positions had been 
affected by retirement. The only other position mentioned more than 
twice as being unusually subject to a specific reason was 
counselor/client specialist, connected with burnout by three SDA 
directors. 



^ysociated Factors 



As with our investigation of recruitment difficulty, in analyzing 
the survey data we explored the relationships between the extent of 
turnover and organizational characteristics. 

The distribution of mean turnover rates broken out by funding and 
staff size category and, at the SDA level, type of administrative entity 
is displayed in Tables III-47 and III-48. At the state level, turnover 
rates clearly decline as staff size increases, which sounds natural 
enough (since one depa^'ting staff member represents a higher percentage 
of turnover in a smaller organization than in a larger one). The strong 
relationship between funding and staff size probably accounts for the 
clear tendency for the turnover rate also to decline with increasing 
funding. At the SDA level, however, the relationship between staff size 
and turnover rates is less clear-cut, and the differences among funding 
categories are less dramatic. 

The relationship between turnover rates and trends in staff size 
appears to be more straightforward, as indicated in Tables III-49 and 
III-50. At both levels, turnover rates were substantially higher in 
organizations whose sta^f size had decreased over the past two years. 
This suggests that much turnover, and especially excessively high 
turnover, is either a consequence of or a reaction to staff reductions. 
This in turn suggests that management's ability to control such turnover 
may be very limited. 

Funding levels bear a relationship to the specific reasons that 
directors cited as contributing to turnover, as well as to overall 
turnover rates, as can be seen in Tables III-44 and III-45. (Note, 
however, that column denominators tend to be small. As we did 
conceriiing sources of recruitment difficulty, we cross- tabul ated 
turnover factors with staff size as well as funding size. Once again, 
the distributions for staff size are generally very similar to those for 
funding size, so tables on staff size are not displayed here.) 
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At the state level, internal promotions were cited as a top cause 
of turnover nearly twice as often in the highest- funded organizations as 
in either other category. Poor salary, on the other hand, was cited 
much more frequently in the lowest-funded organizations, as was 
personal/family reasons. The bottom category also selected both burnout 
and declining funding substantially less frequently than either other 
category. The middle group was much more likely to select seeking 
greater job security as a reason. 

At the SDA level, among the lowest-funded organizations, concern 
over Job security was nearly a unanimous choice as a top contributor to 
turnover, whereas in the other three funding categories the frequency of 
selection ranged between 25% an'^ 35%. Staff reduction due to declining 
funding was also selected especially often (63%) in the bottom funding 
category, and the percentage clearly declined as funding level 
increased. The smallest organizations were also most likely to select 
seeking greater job responsibility. Both the lowest- and the highest- 
funded organizations were more likely than the middle categories to 
select either inadequate salary or lack of promotional opportunities as 
top contributors to turnover. 

Table III-46 shows the distribution of reasons by type of 
administrative entity. Since the denominator in the CBO/other column is 
so low, it would be hazardous to make too much of those frequencies. 
The distribution is quite similar between PIC and government 
administrative entities. The most notable differences are that PIC 
directors are more likely to select seeking greater job responsibility 
and firing for cause, and less likely to select staff reduction due to 
declining funding, than their government counterparts. 

Vacancies 

Directors were asked to indicate the number of currently vacant 
positions in each of four broad staff categories: management/ 
administrative; senior professional; junior professional; and support/ 
Clerical. As shown in Tables III-39 and III-40, the average number of 
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vacant state positions was higher than for SDA positions in every staff 
category. 

Most vacancies in both state and local agencies existed at the 
junior professional level, at 2.4 and 0.7, respectively. Among state 
organizations, the senior professional level had the second highest 
vacancy mean, at 1.8, followed by management/administrative and 
support/clerical (1.2 each). For SDAs, the second largest vacancy mean 
occurred among support/clerical staff (0.5), followed by senior 
professional (0.3) and management/administrative (0.2). 

Tenure of Existing Staff 

Our information on staff tenure comes from the staff surveys, which 
covered a more limited number of organizations, and the case studies. 
Staff survey data on tenure, reported in greater detail in Chapter V, 
suggest that most staff members have considerable stability both within 
their current position and within the employment and training field as a 
whole. A majority of both state and SDA staff respondents had been in 
their present position for at least three years. In addition, most 
state staff had spent at least ten years working in the employment and 
training field, while the corresponding proportion of SDA staff was 37%. 

Of course, organizations can have high proportions of staff with 
substantial seniority and still have turnover proDlems. However, in 
combination with the data reported earlier on the minor to modest 
turnover rates that characterize most states and SDAs, the staff tenure 
data suggest that most organizations sustain limited turnover, and 
possess a substantial core of very experienced staff. 

Tenure was also very high among the case study states and SDAs, 
especially from the associate professional ranks to the assistant 
director level. Most of this staff -- as high as 85% or 90% in some 
organizations had CETA experience, and some had careers reaching back 
to MOTA. 



At the SDA level, several directors had spent a number of years in 
their current position, and twelve or thirteen years with the 
organization was not unusual. State JTPA director positions were 
somewhat more subject to political turnover, but many of the current 
incumbents had long experience in the employment and training field, if 
not long tenure in their current position. Several had long careers in 
varying capacities within the state employment agency, and two had 
directed CETA prime sponsor programs. Several had varied backgrounds 
that included years within some combination of state finance and 
education as well as employment or labor departments. 

Management Perceptions of Impact of Turnove r and Vacancies 

Our evidence on this topic is from the site visits, where (to 
repeat) we found very little turnover. Some organizations were having 
problems with long-term vacancies, however. One had been unable to 
staff up its planning and analysis unit in nearly a year. The manager 
of this unit felt that the organization was "just covering the basics" 
and had been noticeably hampered in its capacity to meet the 
increasingly demanding needs of participants and area employers. 

MANAfiPMENT PERCEPTIONS OF KFY STAFFING ISSUES 



Staff size was generally the number one staffing issue, and the 
only one that ranked anywhere near the top of the list of managerial 
concerns in most of the state and SDA organizations. Not everyone 
shared this concern, particularly at the state level. Political 
appointees in particular tended to say that they had enough staff to 
carry out the mission of the agency. One SDA director stood out as 
taking pride in the SDA's low aoministrative costs, which ran below 
budget -- the result of a lean staff. 

Other directors, and most unit managers, were more likely to feel 
that they could only minimally carry out their assigned jobs, and that 
quality and dynamism were slipping, due to inadequate staff size. 
Directors and managers in the smallest states and in most of the SDAs 
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expressed a need for additional staff. Most of these respondents said 
that If they were given additional funds, they would hire additional 
staff rather than use the money for training for existing staff. 

Recruitment was the next highest staffing concern, but ranked well 
belc« staff sl7P since there was relatively little call for It. It was 
taken seriously, however, since most staff members tended to stay with 
the organization for a long time once hired. Another reason for 
emphasizing recruitment, previewing later chapters. Is that management 
places a premium on finding candidates who are already amply qualified, 
in preference to having to expend substantial time and resources on 
training after the hire. 

Two of the biggest constraints on successful hiring, especially 
within the professional ranks, were civil service rules and inadequate 
salary, although salary was less of a disincentive at the state level. 
Poor opportunities for advancement within the JTPA system were another 
hiring impediment, and were seen as a significant problem in a number of 
the state and SOA organizations. 

SUMMARY OF FINDIN6S ON STAFF STRUCTURES 

There is tremendous variability among staff organizations at both 
the state and SDA levels, In terms of funding, number of staff, the 
structure of staff units, and other characteristics. Most states, but 
only one-fifth of the SDAs, are part of a civil service system. 

At the state level, most JTPA functions are performed wholly or 
largely in-house. Almost two-fifths of the states directly administer 
one or more SDA programs. Among SDAs, most administrative functions 
tend to be discharged internally, although some specialized functions 
(such as legal support and auditing) are more likely to be handled by 
outside staff or vendors. Half of the SDAs perform most client 
functions in-house, but only about a fifth use in-house staff to deliver 
classroom training. In PY 88, among SDAs participating in our director 
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survey, the mean percent or contracting out was 56%, and the average 
number of outside contractors was 21. 

Average state staff size was 44 in PY 88 (36 positions within the 
JTPA unit), while the average number of SDA staff was 25. Sixty percent 
of state JTPA directors, but only 25% of SDA directors, believe that 
their staff size is insufficient. The proportions are higher among 
lower-funded organizations, and lower among the organizations with the 
highest funding. 

When asked which three positions they would add if additional 
funding were to become available, the overwhelming first choice of state 
directors was policy and planning staff. Other top choices at the state 
level included monitors and MIS staff. There were also multiple votes 
for public relations/marketing specialists, clerical staff, fiscal/ 
accounting staff, and field liaisons. At the SDA level, the top choice 
was counselors. Other frequent selections included planning staff, 
clerical support, fiscal/accounting staff, and monitors, followed by job 
developer/placement specialists. 

State salaries are generally considered relatively attractive, 
though less so at the upper professional and management levels. Pay 
scalss art lower at the SDA level, and tend to be more of a problem in 
both recruiting and retaining staff. More details on salary 
distributions are provided in Chapter V. Benefits tend to be very good 
at both levels, but are not that influential in recruitment and 
retention of staff. 

Most state and SDA directors rate recruittnent as only a minor to 
modest problem, but the ratings are higher than for staff turnover. A 
substantial minority of directors indicated that recruitment 
difficulties are concentrated in certain positions, but there was little 
unity on the types of positions. At the state level, the top reasons 
for recruitment difficulties are perceived to be civil service rules, 
salary, and perceived lack of promotional opportunities. At the SDA 
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level, the top reasons cited are inadequate salary, lack of promotional 
opportunities, and uncertainty over of job stability. 

Some states have run into problems hiring qualified, experienced 
SDA staff into mid- or higher-level positions within their state 
organizations. Since familiarity with local programming can be a 
substantial asset at the state level, it may be worth it for DOL to 
explore how it could be helpful to states in justifying such hires. 

Opportunities for advancement are generally considered one of the 
weakest aspects in JTPA organizations. According to our director 
survey, in PY 88 there were, on average, 2.5 promotions within state 
JTPA organizations and 3.5 at the SDA level. Directors and managers in 
the case studies reported that highly qualified staff members often stay 
with an organization despite poor promotional opportunities due to their 
commitment to the employment and training field. 

In fact, tenure tends to be quite high, and turnover generally low. 
A majority of staff survey respondents have been in their present 
position for three years or more; a majority of state staff, and 37% of 
SDA staff, has at least ten years' experience working in the employment 
and training field. 

While the median turnover rate is 10% at both the state and SDA 
levels, one-third of the states and a quarter of the SDAs had turnover 
of no more than 5% in PY 88. About a third of the directors said that 
turnover tends to be concentrated among certain positions or 
occupations, and several specified clerical staff but the number of 
respondents on these items was very low. 

Turnover rates tend to decline as funding and staff size increases, 
more clearly so at the state level. Much turnover appears to be the 
result of or a reaction to declining staff size. Other prominent 
factors include dissatisfaction with promotional opportunities or 
salary, actual promotions that vacate a position or even take staff out 
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of the unit (at the state level), and (at the SDA level) departures in 
search of greater job security. 

Vacancy rates were also generally very low. We did run into 
instances of long-terra vacancies in some of the ca. a study 
organizations, but these problems, though significant where they 
occurred, appeared to be rare. 

Directors and managers tend to see staffing issues as less 
significant than such other management concerns as funding. Indeed, 
their top staffing concern is generally staff size, which is a function 
of funding. Among other staffing issues, the lack of advancement 
opportunities for qualified and experienced staff is acknowledged to be 
a problem, although many managers and directors also seem to feel that 
they can rely on staff commitment to the employment and training field 
to overcome many other disincentives. Recruitment is generally seen as 
a relatively minor problem, in part because so many organizations need 
to do so little of it, and turnover is generally seen as still less 
serious. 
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Table III-l 
SIZE OF STATE AGENCY CONTAINING JTFA UNIT 





PERCENT 


N 








U- iUU 






101-250 


8% 


(3) 


251-500 


13% 


(5) 


501-1.000 


23% 


(9) 


1,001-5,000 


25% 


(10) 


ABOVE 5,000 


8% 


(3) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(^0) 



STATE AGENCY SIZE IN STAFF POSITIONS 
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Table III-2 



NON-JTPA FUNCTIONS PERFORHED BY STATE AGENCY CONTAINING JTPA UNIT 

BY SIZE OF STATE AGENCY 





SIZE OF STATE AGENCY 


ALL 


STATES 


0 - 


250 


251 


- 1,000 


1.000 + 


NON-JTPA 


















FUNCTIONS 


















STATE EMPLOY 


















PROGS 


18% 


(2) 


86% 


(12) 


100% 


(13) 


71% 


(27) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


















INSURANCE 


9% 


(1) 


79% 


(11) 


92% 


(12) 


63% 


(24) 


JOB SERVICE 


9% 


(1) 


71% 


(10) 


92% 


(12) 


61% 


(23) 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


9% 


(1) 


36% 


(5) 


46% 


(6) 


32% 


(12) 


LABOR STANDARDS 


0% 


(0) 


57% 


(8) 


23% 


(3) 


29% 


(11) 


OSHA/INDUSTRIAL 
















SAFETY 


0% 


(0) 


43% 


(6) 


31% 


(4) 


26% 


(10) 


WIN/WELFARE 


















REFORM 


9% 


(1) 


29% 


(4) 


38% 


(5) 


26% 


(10) 


VOCATIONAL REHAB 

~ V ^ ^tr V fk A mm mm mmm mm 


9% 


(1) 


7* 




23% 


(3) 




V "^^^ 


COMMUNITY 


















DEVELOPMENT 


27% 


<3) 


0% 


(0) 


8% 


(1) 


11% 




ECONOMIC 


















DEVELOPMENT 


9% 


(1) 


7% 


(1) 


8% 


(1) 


8% 


(3) 


PUBLIC 


















ASSISTANCE 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


8% 


(1) 


3% 


(1) 


OTHER 


64% 


(7) 


21% 


(3) 


23% 


(3) 


34% 


(13) 


NONE BESIDE JTPA 


36% 


(4) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


11% 


(4) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


<U) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(13) 


100% 


(38) 



STATE AGENCY SIZE IN STAFF POSITIONS 
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Table III-3 

SDA ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE AND MEAN ALLOCATION IN FY 88 





PY 88 TITLE II -A ALLOCATION 


PERCENT 


MEAN PY 88 
ALLOCATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE 






ENTITY TYPE 






PIC 


28% 


$4,412,351 


GOVERNMENT 


62% 


$2,340,994 


CBO/OTHER 


10% 


$1,634,332 


ALL SDAS (n-82) 


100% 


$2,853,042 
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Table III-4 

SPA ALLOCATION AND TTPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


ALL SDAS 


PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 


PY 88 II-A 
ALLOCATION 

BELOW SI 

MILLION 
$1-1.9 MILLION 
$2-6.9 MILLION 
$7 MILLION & 

ABOVE 

ALL SDAS 


4% (1) 
39% (9) 
43% (10) 

13% (3) 

100% (23) 


20% (10) 
35% (18) 
41% (21) 

4% (2) 

100% (51) 


13% (1) 
63% (5) 
25% (2) 

0% (0) 

100% (8) 


15% (12) 
39% (32) 
40% (33) 

6% (5) 

100% (82) 
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Table 111-5 



UUETHER SDA HAS MORE THAH OHE JURISDICTION 
Bt TYPE OF ADMIKrSTRATIVE EUTITY 





MOLTIJURISDICTIONAL SDA? 


ALL 


SDAS 


YES 


NO 


ADHINI5TRATXVS 












ENTITY TYPE 












PIC 


57% 


(13) 


43% (10) 


100% 


(23) 


GOVERNMENT 


59% 


(29) 


41% (20) 


100% 


'49) 


CBO/OTHER 


86% 


(6) 


14% (1) 


100% 


(7) 


ALL SDAS 


61% 


(48) 


39% (31) 


100% 


(79) 
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Table III-6 

SDA ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE AND MEAN NUMBER OF JURISDICTIONS 







PERCENT 


MEAN NUMBER 
OF 

JURISDICTIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 








ENTITY TYPE 








PIC 


23 


28% 


3.9 


GOVERNMENT 


51 


62% 


4.1 


CBO/OTHER 


8 


10% 


5.1 


ALL SDAS 


82 


100% 


4.1 
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Table III-7 



VUETUER SDA WAS A CETA PRIME SPONSOR 
5Y TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





SDA PRIME SPONSOR UNDER 
CETA 


ALL SDAS 


YES 


NO 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENTITY TYPE 

PIC 

GOVERNMENT 
CBO/OTHER 

ALL SDAS 


57% (13) 
66% (33) 
38% (3) 

60% (49) 


43% (10) 
34% (17) 
63% (5) 

40% (32) 


100% (23) 
100% (50) 
100% (8) 

100% (81) 
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Table III-8 

WHETHER STATE STAFF REPRESENTED BY COLLECXIVE BARGAINING 
BY WHETHER INCLUDED IN A CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM 





STAFF REPRESENTED BY 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


ALL 


STATES 




YES 


NO 






WHETHER CIVIL 
SERVICE 

YES 
NO 


38% (15) 
8% (3) 


41% (16) 
13% (5) 


79% 
21% 


(31) 
(8) 


ALL STATES 


46% (18) 


54% (21) 


100% 


(39) 
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Table III-9 



WHETHER SDA STAFF REPRESENTED BY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
BY WHETHER INCLUDED IN A CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM 





STAFF REPRESENTED BY 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


ALL 


SDAS 




YES 


NO 






WHETHER CIVIL 
SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

YES 
NO 


5% (4) 
11% (9) 


16% (13) 
68% (55) 


21% 
79% 


(17) 
(64) 


ALL SDAS 


16% (13) 


84% (68) 


100% 


(81) 
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Table III-IO 

MEAN NUMBER OF STATE JTFA STAFF 
BY TOTAL STATE FUNDS IN FY 88 





MEAN 
NUMBER OF 
STAFF 


PERCENT 


FY 88 STATE FUNDS 






LESS THAN $500,000 


15 


35% 


$500,000 TO $2 MILLION 


39 


35% 


MORE THAN $2 MILLION 


88 


30% 


ALL STATES (n-40> 


44 


100% 



TABLE INCLUDES STAFF BOTH WITHIN AND OUTSIDE JTFA UNIT 
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Table III-ll 

WHETHER .NGLE STAFF FOR SJTCC AND JTPA UNIT 





PERCENT 


N 


SINGLE STAFF FOR 






SJTCC/JTPA 






YES 


79% 


(30) 


NO 


21% 


(8) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(38) 
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Table III-12 
MEAN NUMBER OF SDA STAFF POSITIONS IN FY 88 





NUMBER OF 11*^ A 
AE STAFF 


NUMBER OP TT-R 
AE STAFF 


NQM-JTPA AF 
D lAff r 


Mean 


24 9 


13 1 


o • c 


Median 


23.1 


4.5 


.0 


Scandard 








Deviation 


19.4 


25.7 


13.9 


Minimum 


2.0 


.0 


.0 


Maximum 


96.0 


168.0 


76.0 


Number of 








SDAs 








Responding 


68 


51 


35 



STAFF POSITIONS EXPRESSED IN PTEs 



Table III-13 



MEAN NUMBER OF SDA STAFF POSITIONS IN PY 89 





NUMBER OF II -A 
AE STAFF 


NUMBER OF II -B 
AE STAFF 


NUMBER OF 
NON-JTPA AE 
STAFF 


Mean 


26.3 


14.8 


11.9 


Median 


22.0 


8.0 


5.0 


Standard 








Deviation 


21.4 


28.7 


18.2 


Minimum 


2.0 


I.O 


.3 


Maximum 


96.0 


185.0 


80.0 


Number of 








SDAs 








Responding 


79 


45 


19 



STAFF POSITIONS EXPRESSED IN PTEs 
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Table III-14 
MEAN NUMBER OF SDA STAFF BY ALLOCATION IN PY 88 





NUMBER OF II-A AE STAFF 


MEAN NUMBER OF 
STAFF 


PERCENT 


FY 88 II -A 






ALLOCATION 






BELOW $1 MILLION 


13 


15% 


$1-1.9 MILLION 


21 


39% 


$2-6.9 MILLION 


28 


40% 


$7 MILUON & ABOVE 


59 


6% 


ALL SDAS (n-82> 


25 


100% 
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Table III-15 

VH£TUER SINGLE STAFF FOR A£ AND PIC 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





SINGLE STAFF FOR AE & PIC 


ALL SDAS 


YES 


NO 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENTITY TYPE 

PIC 

GOVERNMENT 
CBO/OTHER 

ALL SDAS 


100% (23) 
82% (42) 
88% (7) 

88% (72) 


0% (0) 
18% (9) 
13% (1) 

12% (10) 


100% (23) 
100% (51) 
100% (8) 

100% (82) 




•7 



82 



Table III-16 

NOHBER OF SDA STAFF SUPPORTED BY AOMIN FUNDS IN FY 89 





STAFF POSITIONS 
IN THE AE 


STAFF POSITIONS 
ON THE PIC 


STA^F POSITIONS 
OUTSIDE THE 
AE/PIC 


Mean 


12.8 


2.2 


4.2 


Standard 








Deviation 


13.6 


1.1 


4.4 


Median 


8.5 


2.0 


2.0 


Mlninuin 


1.5 


1.0 


.3 


Maximum 


70.0 


4.0 


11.0 


Number of SDAa 








Responding 


63 


7 


5 



MEAN DOLLARS FOR SDA ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF POSITIONS IN FY 89 





DOLLARS WITHIN 
THE AE 


DOLLARS FOR 
SEPARATE FIG 
STAFF 


DOLLARS FOR 
OUTSIDE STAFF 


Mean 


$445,060 


$49,986 


$80,746 


Standard 








Deviation 


$630,534 


$27,752 


$80,373 


Median 


$255,000 


$52,801 


$51,449 


MinimuiB 


$37,300 


$18,435 


$8,000 


Maxlauffl 


$3,757,994 


$85,200 


$224,740 


Number of SDAs 








Responding 


69 


8 


8 



MEAN DOLLARS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF POSITIONS IN FY 88 





DOLLARS WITHIN 
THE AE 


DOLLARS FOR 
SEPARATE PIC 
STAFF 


DOLLARS FOR 
OUTSIDE STAFF 


Mean 


$397,881 


$56,581 


$78,205 


Standard 








Deviation 


$485,009 


$30,068 


$79,704 


Median 


$252,612 


$62,716 


$49,949 


MinimtuB 


$38,350 


$20,134 


$8,000 


Maximum 


$2,384,000 


$100,000 


$224,740 


Number of SDAs 








Responding 


67 


7 


8 
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Table III-17 

NUMBER OF SDA STAFF SUPPORTED EY SERVICE FUNDS IN FY 89 





STAFF POSITIONS 
IN THE AE 


STAFF POSITIONS 
ON THE rIC 


Mean 


18.5 


3.3 


Standard 






Deviation 


14.9 


4.5 


Median 


15.0 


1.0 


Minimum 


.5 


1.0 


Maximum 


70.0 


10.0 


Number of SDAs 






Responding 


45 


4 



MEAN DOUARS FOR SDA SERVICE STAFF POSITIONS IN FY 89 





DOLLARS WITHIN 
THE AE 


DOLLARS FOR 
SEPARATE PIC 
STAFF 


Mean 


$388,018 


$88,713 


Standard 






Deviation 


$346,146 


$140,979 


Median 


$317,000 


$20,741 


Minimum 


$12,000 


$13,371 


Maximum 


$1,434,000 


$300,000 


NvuBber of SDAs 






Responding 


52 


4 



MEAN DOLLARS FOR SDA SERVICE STAFF POSITIONS IN PY 88 





DOLLARS WITHIN 
THE AE 


DOLLARS FOR 
SEPARATE PIC 
STAFF 


Mean 


$384,008 


$24,141 


Standard 






Deviation 


$313,214 


$11,140 


Median 


$354,136 


$24,141 


Minimum 


$11,100 


$16,263 


Maximum 


$1,264,968 


$32,018 


Number of SDAs 






Responding 


48 


2 



84 



Table III-18 

WHO PERFORMS VARIOUS STATE JTPA FUNCTIONS 





JTPA OR SJTCC 
STAFF DOES 
MOST 


OUTSIDE STAFF 
OR CONTRACTOR 
DOES MOST 


FUNCTION 
SHARED 


SJTCC SUPPORT 


84% 


8% 


8% 


DEVELOPING THE GCSSP 


95% 


3% 


3% 


TARGET GROUP POLICIES 


82% 


3% 


16% 


DESIGNATING SDAS 


89% 


6% 


6% 


APPROVING SDA PLANS 


86% 


6% 


9% 


ALLOCATION OF NON-78% FUNDS 


84% 


5% 


11% 


DEVELOPING RECAPTURE POLICIES 


89% 


3% 


9% 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS POLICIES 


84% 


3% 


13% 


PLANNING '& PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


89% 


3% 


8% 


LIAISON WITH & TA TO SDAS 


92% 


6% 


3% 


LIAISON WITH ELECTED OFFICIALS 


78% 


11% 


11% 


INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 


79% 


5% 


16% 


LABOR MARKET RESEARCH 


30% 


' 51% 


19% 


MIS 


87% 


10% 


3% 


COMPUTER OPERATIONS 


50% 


40% 


10% 


EVALUATION 


81% 


8% 


11% 


PERSONNEL & LABOR REL/iXIONS 


37% 


46% 


17% 


STAFF TRAINING 


60% 


20% 


20% 


BUDGETING 


82% 


10% 


8% 


ACCOUNTING 


53% 


28% 


20% 


CONTRACT MONITORING 


95% 


3% 


3% 


AUDITING 


24% 


66% 


11% 


AUDIT RESOLUTIONS 


74% 


18% 


8% 


OTHER FISCAL SERVICES 


46% 


49% 


5% 


LEGAL SUPPORT 


8% 


89% 


3% 



PERCBOTAGES MAY NOT ADD TO 100 DUE TO ROUNDING 



ERIC 



Table III-19 

VHETUER STATE JTPA AGENCY ADMINISTERS SDA PROGRAMS 





PERCENT 


N 


JTFA ADMINISTERS 






SDA PROGRAMS 






YES 


39% 


(15) 


NO 


61% 


(23) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(38) 



ERIC 



86 



Table III-20 

VmO PERFORMS WHICH FUNCTIOMS IN SDAS 





AE OR PIC 
STAFF DOES 
MOST 


OUTSIDE 
STAFF OR 
VENDOR 
DOES MOST 


FUNCTION 
SHARED 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


88% 


1% 


11% 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


93% 


3% 


5% 


PUBLIC/PRIVATE SECTOR 
INVOLVEMENT 


78% 


5% 


17% 


EMPT.OYER RELATIONS 


73% 


8% 


20% 


DEVELOPING RFPS AND CONTRACTS 


95% 


1% 


4% 


CONTRACT MONITORING 


96% 


3% 


1% 


BUDGETING 


98% 


0% 


2% 


ACCOUNTING 


95% 


1% 


4% 


AUDITING 


52% 


36% 


12% 


PROCUREMENT 


89% 


2% 


9% 


MIS 


93% 


1% 


6% 


COMPUTER OPERATIONS 


86% 


5% 


9% 


RESEARCH & EVALUATION 


60% 


17% 


23% 


PERSONNEL 


82% 


8% 


9% 


STAFF TRAINING 


51% 


20% 


29% 


LEGAL SUPPORT 


43% 


43% 


14% 


OUTF'^JICH & INTAKE 


53% 


27% 


20% 


ASSESSMENT & COUNSELING 


54% 


27% 


19% 


JOB DEVELOPMENT & PLACMENT 


50% 


36% 


14% 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


54% 


35% 


12% 


CLASSROOM TRAINING 


22% 


55% 


22% 



PERCENTAGES MAY NOT ADD TO 100 DUE TO ROUNDING 



Table III-2i 



MFAN ALLOCATION AND AMOUNT SPENT ON OUTSIDE SERVICE PROVIDERS 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





PY 88 TITLE II -A 
ALLOCATION 


$ SPENT ON 
OUTSIDE 
CONTRACTING 


PERCENT SPENT ON 
OUTSIDE 
CONTTxACTING 




MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENTITY TYPE 

PIC 

GOVERNMENT 
CBO/OTHER 


$4,412,351 
$2,340,994 
$1,634,332 


$3,092,978 
$1,524,236 
$984,986 


50 
58 
67 


ALL SDAS 


$2,853,042 


$1,922,550 


56 



ERIC 



88 



fable III-22 

PERCENT OF SDA ALLOCATION SPENT ON OUTSIDE CONTRACTING 

fiT STAFF SIZE 





MEAN PERCENT 


II-A STAFF SIZE 




IN FT 88 




0 - 10 


68 


11 - 30 


56 


31 + 


47 


ALL SDAS 


56 



i;:4 

o 89 

ERIC 



Table III-23 



PERCEIVED STATE STAFF SIZE ADEQUACY 
BY TOTAL STATE FUNDS IN FY 88 





SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF STAFF 


ALL STATES 


YES 


NO 


FY 88 STATE 

FUNDS 
LESS THAN 

$500,000 
$500,000 TO 

$2 MILLION 
GREATER THAN 

$2 MILLION 

ALL STATES 


21% (3) 
36% (5) 
58% (7) 
38% (15) 


79% (11) 
64% (9) 
42% (5) 
63% (25) 


100% (14) 
100% (14) 
100% (12) 
100% (40) 



1 o 
A O 

ERIC 



Table III-24 



PERCEIVED SDA STAFF SIZE ADEQUACY 
BY FY 88 II -A ALLOCATION AND TYFB OF ADKINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF STAFF 


ALL SDAS 


YES 


NO 


FY 88 II-A 














ALLOCATION 














BELOW $1 














niLLtiuri 


55% 


(6) 


45% 


(5) 


100% 


(11) 




77% 


(24) 


23% 


(7) 


100% 


(31) 


O C O MTT T TrtM 


79% 


(26) 


21% 


(7) 


100% 


(33) 
















ABOVE 


75% 


(3) 


25% 


(1) 


100% 


(4) 


ALL SDAS 


75% 


(59) 


25% 


(20) 


100 ft 


(79) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 














ENTITY TYPE 














PIC 


86% 


(19) 


14% 


(3) 


100% 


(22) 


GOVERNMENT 


67% 


(33) 


33% 


(16) 


100% 


(49) 


CBO/OTHER 


88% 


(7) 


13% 


(1) 


100% 


(8) 


ALL SDAS 


75% 


(59) 


25% 


(20) 


100% 


(79) 



1::;; 

o 91 

ERIC 



Table 111-25 

ANNUAL SALARY RANGE FOR SELECTED STATE STAFF POSITIONS 





UNDER 
$15,000 


$15,000- 
$24,999 


$25,000- 
$34,999 


$35,000- 
$44,999 


$45,000 
OR MORE 


STATE JTPA 

DIRECTOR SALARY 


0% 


0% 


5% 


24% 


71% 


CHIEF PLANNER'S 
SALARY 


0% 


4% 


26% 


44% 


26% 


FISCAL MANAGER'S 
SALARY 


0% 


8% 


31% 


33% 


28% 


MIS MANAGER'S 
SALARY 


3% 


6% 


42% 


36% 


14% 


HEAD GRANT 

ADMINSTRATOR'S 

SALARY 


0% 


0% 


30% 


48% 


21% 


PERF POLICY 
MANAGER'S 
SALARY 


0% 


4% 


48% 


35% 


13% 


FIELD REP/SDA 
MON/LIAISON 
SALARY 


3% 


13% 


50% 


24% 


11% 



ERIC 



1 07 

92 



Table III-26 



ANNUAL SALARY RANGE FOR SELECTED SDA STAFF POSITIONS 





UNDER 
$15,000 


$15 ,000- 
$24,999 


$25,000- 
$34,999 


$35 ,000- 
$44,999 


$45 ,000 
OR MORE 


SDA DIRECTOR 
SALARY 


0% 


1% 


O n 

29% 


31% 


38% 


CHIEF PLANNER'S 
SALARY 


u% 


29% 


j3% 


J0% 


o% 


FISCAL 

MANAGER'S 
SALARY 


1% 


o "7 a. 

27% 


40% 


27% 


4% 


MIS MANAGE.rS 

^ A T A 

SALARY 


H ft. 


54% 


31% 


o% 


1 a 
1% 


DIRECTOR OF 
OJT/CRT S 
SALARY 


0% 


24% 


50% 


18% 


8% 


JOB DEVELOPER'S 

CAT A O V 

SALARY 






<:^% 






INTAKE WORKER'S 
SALARY 


16% 


71% 


14% 


0% 


0% 


VOCATIONAL 

COUNSELOR'S 
SALARY 


4% 


65% 


29% 


2% 


0% 



ERIC 



l::s 



93 



Table III-27 

BENEFITS RECEIVED BY STATE STAFF 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING 





PY 88 STATE FUNDS 


ALL 


STATES 


LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 TO 
$2 MILLION 


GREATER THAN 
$2 MILLION 


STAFF BENEFITS 


















PAID VACATION 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(40) 


PAID SICK LEAVE 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(40) 


RETIREMENT FIAN 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(40) 


EMPLOYER- PAID 


















HEALTH INS 


93% 


(13) 


100% 


(14) 


67% 


(8) 


88% 


(35) 


EMPLOYER- PAID 


















DENTAL INS 


71% 


(10) 


71% 


(10) 


50% 


(6) 


65% 


(26) 


OTHER 


43% 


(6) 


21% 


(3) 


33% 


(4) 


33% 


(13) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(40) 



ERIC 



I2lf 

94 



Table III-28 



BENEFITS RECEIVED BY SDA STAFF 
BY ALLOCATION AND TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 









PY 


88 II-A ALLOCATION 






ALL 


SDAS 


BELOW $1 
MILLION 


$1-1.9 
MILLION 


$2-6.9 
MILLION 


$7 MILLION & 
ABOVE 


BENEFITS 






















PAID VACATION 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(32) 


100% 


(32) 


100% 


(5) 


100% 


(81) 


PAID SICK LEAVE 


100% 


(12) 


97% 


(31) 


97% 


(31) 


80% 


(4) 


96% 


(78) 


RETIREMENT PLAN 


92% 


(11) 


84% 


(27) 


97% 


(31) 


100% 


(5) 


91% 


(74) 


EMPLOYER- PAID 






















HEALTH INS 


100% 


(12) 


94% 


(30) 


97% 


(31) 


80% 


(4) 


95% 


(77) 


EMPLOYER- PAID 






















DENTAL INS 


67% 


(8) 


53% 


(17) 


81% 


(26) 


80% 


(4) 


68% 


(55) 


OTHER 


0% 


(0) 


25% 


(8) 


25% 


(8) 


40% 


(2) 


22% 


(18) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(32) 


100% 


(32) 


100% 


(5) 


100% 


(81) 







ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENTITY TYPE 




ALL 


1 

SDAS 


PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 


BENEFITS 


















PAID VACATION 


100% 


(23) 


100% 


(50) 


100% 


(8) 


100% 


(81) 


PAID SICK LEAVE 


96% 


(22) 


98% 


(49) 


88% 


(7) 


96% 


(78) 


RETIREMENT PLAN 


83% 


(19) 


96% 


(48) 


88% 


(7) 


91% 


(74) 


EMPLOYER- PAID 


















HEALTH INS 


96% 


(22) 


96% 


(48) 


88% 


(7) 


95% 


(77) 


EMPLOYER- PAID 


















DENTAL INS 


70% 


(16) 


70% 


(35) 


50% 


(4) 


68% 


(55) 


OTHER 


30% 


(7) 


18% 


(9) 


25% 


(2) 


22% 


(18) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(23) 


100% 


(50) 


100% 


(8) 


100% 


(81) 



ERIC 



95 



Table III-29 



MOST COMMON RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTIES IN STATES 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING 





FT 88 STATE FUNDS 


ALL 


STATES 


LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 TO 
$2 MILLION 


GREATER THAN 
$2 MILLION 


RECRUITMENT 


















DIFFICULTIES 


















CIVIL SERVICE 


















HIRING 


















PROCEDURES 


42% 


(5) 


50% 


(5) 


91% 


(10) 


61% 


(20) 


SAI^Y TOO LOU 


50% 


(6) 


60% 


(6) 


45% 


(5) 


52% 


(17) 


LACK OF 


















PROMOTIONAL 


















OPPORTUNITIES 


50% 


(6) 


40% 


(4) 


18% 


(2) 


36% 


(12) 


SKILLS RARE IN 


















lABOR MARKET 


25% 


(3) 


40% 


(4) 


36% 


(^) 


33% 


(11) 


SKILLS IN DEMAND 


















IN LABOR MARKET 


25% 


(3) 


20% 


(2) 


18% 


(2) 


21% 


(7) 


JOB TENURE TOO 


















UNSURE 


17% 


(2) 


20% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


12% 


(4) 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


0% 


(0) 


10% 


(1) 


9% 


(1) 


6% 


(2) 


POOR BENEFITS 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


OTHER 


17% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


27% 


(3) 


15% 


(5) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(10) 


100% 


(11) 


100% 


(33) 



STATE DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO SPECIFY THREE MOST COMMON REASONS; 
DATA INDICATE TOTAL NUMBER CHECKING EACH REASON 



ERIC 



13^ 
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Table 111-30 



MOST COMMON RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTIES IN SDAS 
BY ALLOCATION 









PY 


88 II-A 


ALLOCATION 






ALL 


SDAS 




BELOW $1 


$1- 


1.9 


$2- 


6.9 


$7 MILLION & 








MILLION 


MILLION 


MILLION 


ABOVE 






SALARY TOO LOW 


71% 


(5) 


83% 


(19) 


60% 


(12) 


60% 


/IN 

(3) 


71% 


(39) 


LACK OF PROMOTIONAL 






















OPPORTUNITIES 


100% 


(7) 


43% 


(10) 


30% 


(C) 


20% 


(1) 


44% 


(24) 


JOB TENURE TOO 






















UNSURE 


57% 


(4) 


57% 


(13) 


25% 


(5) 


0% 


(0) 


40% 


(22) 


CI^TT TC DADI? TM T A DAD 

SKILLS KAKb in LAdUK 






















MARKET AREA 


0% 


(0) 


17% 


(4) 


45% 


(9) 


40% 


C2) 


27% 


(15) 


SKILU; GREAT DEMAND 






















LABOR MARKET AREA 


14% 


(1) 


17% 


(4) 


30% 


(6) 


40% 


(2) 


24% 


(13) 


CIVIL SERVICE HIRING 






















PROCEDURES 


14% 


(1) 


4% 


(1) 


10% 


(2) 


40% 


(2) 


11% 


(6) 


POOR BENEFITS 


14% 


(1) 


13% 


(3) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


7% 


(4) 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


0% 


(0) 


9% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


4% 


(2) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(7) 


100% 


(23) 


100% 


(20) 


100% 


(3) 


100% 


(55) 



SDA DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO SPECIFY THREE MOST COMMON REASONS; 
DATA INDICATE TOTAL NUMBER CHECKING EACH REASON; 
27 DIRECTORS CHECKED NO REASONS 



Table III-31 



STATE DIRECTORS' RATINGS OF DIFFICULTY OF STAFF RECRUITMENT 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING AND SIZE OF STATE STAFF 





MEAN 
RATING 


NUMBER OF 
STATES 


PY ft ft CTATIT 






FUNDS 












$500,000 


2.6 


(14) 


$500,000 TO 






$2 MILLION 


2.7 


(14) 


GREATER THAN 






$2 MILLION 


2.8 


(12) 


ALL STATES 


2.7 


(40) 


TOTAL STAFF 






IN PY 88 






1 - 20 


2.4 


(12) 


21 - 60 


3.0 


(15) 


61 + 


2.4 


(8) 


ALL STATES 


2.6 


(35) 



RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTY SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
1 - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 



ERIC 



Table III-32 

SDA DIRECTORS' RATINGS OF DIFFICULTY OF STAFF RECRUITMENT 
BY ALLOCATION » STAFF SI2E» AND TYPE OF ADMINXSTRATIVE ENTITY 





MEAN 
RATING 


NUMBER OF 
SDAS 


FY 88 II-A 






ALLOCATION 






BELOU $1 MILLION 


1.8 


(12) 


$1-1.9 MILLION 


2,5 


(32) 


$2-6.9 MILLION 


2.1 


(33) 


$7 MILLION & 




ABOVE 


2.0 


(5) 


ALL SDAS 


2.2 


(82) 


II-A STAFF SIZE 






IN PY 88 






0 - 10 


1.7 


(18) 


11 - 30 


2.5 


(28) 


31 


2.1 


(22) 


ATT CHA C 


2 . 2 


(68) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 






ENTITY TYPE 






PIC 


2.3 


v23) 


GOVERNMENT 


2.2 


(51) 


CBO/OTHER 


1.9 


(8) 


ALL SDAS 


2.2 


(82) 



RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTY SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
1 - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 



1')/ 

^ iw* \ 

O 99 

ERIC 



Table III-33 



STATE DIRECTORS' RATINGS OF DIFFICULTt OF STAFF RECRUITMENT 
BY VKETHER TITLE II-A STAFF POSITIONS INCREASED OR DECREASED SINCE FT 88 





DIFFICULTY 


RECRUITING 




STAFF 




MEAN 


Number o£ 




RATING 


states 


CHANGE IN 






II-A 






POSITIONS 






INCREASED 


3.2 


CU) 


REMAINED SAME 


2.3 


(12) 


DECREASED 


2.3 


(12) 


ALL STATES 


2.6 


(38) 



RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTY SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
I - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 



ERIC 



13 o 

100 



Table 111-34 



SDA DIRECTORS* RATINGS OF DIFFICULTY OF STAFF RECRUITMENT 
BY WTIETHER TITLE II-A STAFF POSITIONS INCREASED OR DECREASED SINCE FY 88 





DIFFICULTY 


RECRUITING 




STAFF 




MEAN 


Number of 




RATING 


SDAs 


CHANGE IN 






II-A 






POSITIONS 






INCREASED 


2.1 


(21) 


REMAINED SAME 


2.1 


(36) 


DECREASED 


2.4 


(25) 


ALL SDAS 


2.2 


(82) 



RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTY SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
1 - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 



ERIC 



101 



1'} 



I 



Table III-35 

MEAN NUMBER OF STATE STAFF PROMOTED IN FY 88 
BY AMOUNT OF JTPA FUNDS 





FY 88 STATE FUNDS 


ALL STATES 


LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 

TO $2 
MILLION 


GREATER 
THAN $2 
MILLION 


EMPLOYEES 










PROMOTED 










MEAN 


2.2 


2.0 


3.8 


2.5 


Number of 










States 


(U) 


(11) 


(6) 


(28) 



137 

lor 



Table III-36 



MEAN NUMBER OF SDA STAFF PROMOTED IN PY 88 
BY ALLOCATION AND TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





FY 88 II -A ALLOCATION 


ALL SDAS 


BELOW $1 
MILLION 


$1-1.9 
MILLION 


$2-6.9 
MILLION 


$7 MILLION 
& ABOVE 


EMPLOYEES 












PROMOTED 












MEAN 


1.4 


2.6 


3.3 


10.8 


3.5 


Number of 












SOAs 


(5) 


(21) 


(27) 


(5) 


(58) 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


ALL SDAS 


PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 


EMPLOYEES 










PROMOTED 










MEAN 


5.4 


2.5 


2.5 


3.5 


Number of 










SDAs 


(20) 


(34) 


(4) 


(58) 



X ij 



103 



Table III-37 



STATE DIRECTORS' RATINGS OF SERIOUSNESS OF STAFF TURNOVER 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING AND SIZE OF STATE STAFF 





MEAN 
RATING 


NUMBER OF 
STATES 


FY 88 STATE 






FUNDS 






LESS THAN 






$500,000 


1.7 


(14) 


$500,000 TO 






$2 MILLION 


2.4 


(14) 


GREATER THAN 






$2 MILLION 


2.1 


(12) 


ALL STATES 


2.1 


(40) 

^ ^ IF 


TOTAL STAFF 






IN FY 88 






1 - 20 


1.7 


(12) 


21 - 60 


2.3 


(15) 


61 + 


2.4 


(8) 


ALL STATES 


2.1 


(35) 



TURNOVER PROBLEMS SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
1 - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 



13 'J 
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Table III-38 

SDA DIRECTORS' RATINGS OF SERIOUSNESS OF STAFF TURNOVER 
Bt AUjOCATION, STAFF SIZE» AND TTFE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





MEAN 
RATING 


NUMBET, OF 
SDAS 


PTT 88 II-A 






ALLOCATION 






BELOU SI MILLION 


1.6 


(12) 


Sl*l Q MILLION 


1 9 


(32) 


Q MILLION 


1 7 


(33) 


67 MTT T TOM & 






ABOVE 


1.4 


(5) 


ALL SDAS 


1.7 


(82) 


TT-A STAFF SXZR 






TU PY AA 






0-10 

V/ " Xw 


1' 3 

A. • ^ 


(IS) 


XX w 


1 9 


(28) 


31 + 


1.9 


(22) 


ALL SDAS 


1.7 


(68) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 






ENTITY TYPE 






PIC 


2.0 


(23) 


GOVERNMENT 


1.6 


(51) 


CBO/OTHER 


1.5 


(8) 


ALL SDAS 


1.7 


(82) 



TURNOVER PROBLEMS SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
1 - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 



ERIC 



105 



Table III-39 



MEAN NUMBER OF STATE STAFF WHO LEFT IN FY 88 
AND CURRENT POSITIONS VACANT 
B7 AMOUNT OF JTFA FUNDS 





FY 88 STATE FUNDS 


ATT C1*A1*VC 

ALL STATES 




§500^ 000 

TO $2 
MILLION 


GREATER 
THAN $2 
MILLION 


EMPLOYEES MHO 










LEFT 

AMm»« a 










MEAN 


2 . 9 


3.4 


3,7 


3.3 


Number of 












(11) 


(10) 


(9) 


(30) 


MANAGEMENT 










POSITIONS 










VACANT 










MEAN 


1.0 


1.0 


2,5 


1 o 


Number of 










States 


(o) 


(5) 


(2) 


(13) 


SENIOR 










PR nFPQ Q THNA T 

JTIV^/r Vi^Alrf 










PO^TTTONS 










VACANT 












1.8 


2.2 


1.5 


I . O 


Number of 










States 


(8) 


(6) 


(4) 


(18) 


TTTMTAO 










rKUr bbalUNAL 






























MEAN 


2.3 


.8 


3.8 


2.4 


Number of 










States 


(^) 


(4) 


(5) 


(13) 


CLERICAL 










POSTIONS 










VACANT 










MEAN 


1.8 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 


Nurouer of 










States 


(5) 


(6) 


(2) 


(13) 




106 



Table III-40 



MEAN NUMBER OF SDA STAFF VUG LEFT IN FY 88 
AND CURKENT POSITIONS VACANT 
BY ALLOCATION 





FY 88 II -A ALLOCATION 


ALL SDAS 


BELOW $1 
MILLION 


$1-1.9 
MILLION 


$2-6.9 
MILLION 


$7 MILLION 
& ABOVE 


EMPLOYEES WHO 












LEFT 












MEAN 


2.6 


2.8 


3.2 


10.4 


3.4 


Number of 












SDAs 


(11) 


(32) 


(33) 


(5) 


(81) 


MANAGEMENT 












POSITIONS 












VACANT 












MEAN 


.3 


.1 


.2 


.3 


.2 


Number of 












SDAs 


(9) 


(21) 


(27) 


(3) 


(60) 


SENIOR 












PROFESSIONAL 












POSITIONS 












VACANT 












MEAN 


.5 


.2 


.2 


1,0 


.3 


Number of 












SDAs 


(10) 


(20) 


(23) 


(4) 


(57) 


JUNIOR 












PROFESSIONAL 












POSITIONS 












VACANT 












MEAN 


.4 


.5 


.8 


2.0 


.7 


Number of 












SDAs 


(8) 


(23) 


(25) 


(5) 


(61) 


CLERICAL 












POSITIONS 












VACANT 












MEAN 


.3 


.3 


.6 


1.4 


.5 


Number of 












SDAs 


(9) 


(20) 


(27) 


(5) 


(61) 
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Table III-41 

MEAN NUMBER OP SDA STAFF WHO LEFT IN PY 88 
AND CURRENT POSITIONS VACANT 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


ATT QHAC 


PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 


EMPLOYEES WHO 










LEFT 










MEAN 


5.4 


2.7 


1.9 


3.4 












SDAs 


(23) 


(50) 


(8) 


(81) 


MANAGEMENT 










POSITIONS 










VACANT 










MEAN 


. I 


. 3 


.0 


.2 


Number of 












(16) 


(39) 


(5) 


(60) 


SENIOR 










PROFESSIONAL 










POSITIONS 










VACANT 










MEAN 


. 2 


. 3 


. 3 


.3 


Number of 












(16) 


(35) 


(6) 


(57) 


JUNIOR 










PROFESSIONAL 










POSITIONS 










VACANT 










MEAN 


.8 


.7 


.4 


.7 












SOAs 


(17) 


(39) 


(5) 


(61) 


CLERICAL 










POSITIONS 










VACANT 










MEAN 


.3 


.4 


.2 


.5 


Number of 










SDAs 


(18) 


(37) 


(6) 


(61) 
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Table III-42 

STATS DIRECTORS' RATINGS OF SERIOUSNESS OF STAFF TURNOVER 
BY RATE OF STAFF TURNOVER IN FT 88 





STAFF TURNOVER 
PROBLEM 


MEAN 
RATING 


Nvunber of 
scates 


PERCENT mo 






LEFT 






LESS THAN 10% 


1.7 


(13) 


10 - 19% 


2.4 


(8) 


MORE THAN 20% 


2.3 




ALL STATES 


2.0 


(25) 



TURNOVER PROBLEMS SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
1 - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 
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Table 111-43 



SDA DIRECTORS* RATINGS OP SERIOUSNESS OF STAFF TURNOVER 
BT RATE OF STAFF TURNOVER IN FT 88 





STAFF TURNOVER 
PROBLEM 


MEAN 
RATING 


Number of 
SDAs 


PERCENT WHO 






LEFT 






LESS THAN 10% 


1.3 


(32) 


10 - 19% 


2.0 


(20) 


MORE THAN 20% 


2.3 


(15) 


ALL SDAS 


1.7 


(67) 



TURNOVER PROBLEMS SCORED ON A 1-5 SCALE 
1 - NO PROBLEM, 5 - SERIOUS PROBLEM 




Table 111-44 

MOST COMMON REASONS FOR 'TURNOVER IN STATES 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING 





FY 88 STATE FUNDS 


ALL 


STATES 


LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 TO 
$2 MILLION 


GREATER THAN 
$2 MILLION 


TURNOVER REASONS 












1 






LACK OF 


















PROMOTIONAL 


















OPPORTUNITIES 


50% 


(6) 


62% 


(8) 


58% 


(7) 


57% 


(21) 


INTERNAL 


















PROMOTIONS 


33% 


(4) 


31% 




58% 


(7) 




(15) 


SALARY TOO LOW 


58% 


(7) 


38% 


(5) 


33% 


(4) 


43% 


(16) 


SOUGHT GREATER JOB 


















RESPONSIBILITY 


33% 


(4) 


46% 


(6) 


25% 


(3) 


35% 


(13) 


RETIRED 


25% 


(3) 


38% 


(5) 


25% 


(3) 


30% 


(11) 


PERSONAL/FAMILY 


















REASONS 


50% 


(6) 


23% 


(3) 


25% 


(3) 


1 ''J o. 

32% 


(12) 


BURNOUT 


8% 


(1) 


38% 


(5) 


25% 


(3) 


24% 


(9) 


REDUCTION DUE TO 


















DECLINING FUNDS 


8% 


(1) 


23% 


(3) 


25% 


(3) 


19% 


(7) 


SOUGHT GREATER JOB 


















SECURITY 


8% 


(1) 


38% 


(5) 


8% 


(1) 


19% 


(7) 


FIRED FOR CAUSE 


0% 


(0) 


15% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


5% 


(2) 


POOR BENEFITS 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


LOCATION NOT 


















CONVENIENT 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


OTHER 


25% 


(3) 


23% 


(3) 


17% 


(2) 


22% 


(8) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(13) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(37) 



STATE DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO SPECIFY FIVE MOST COMMON REASONS; 
DATA INDICATE TOTAL NUMBER CHECKING EACH REASON 
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Table III-45 



MOST COMMON REASONS FOR TURNOVER IN SDAS 
BY ALLOCATION 









PY 


88 II-A 


ALLOCATION 






ALL 


SDAS 




BELOW $1 


$1- 


1.9 


$2-6.9 


$7 MILLION & 








MILLION 


MILLION 


MILLION 


ABOVE 






SALARY TOO LOW 


75% 


(6) 


58% 


(18) 


48% 


(lA) 


100% 


(4) 


58% 


(42) 


LACK OF PROMOTIONAL 






















OPPORTUNITIES 


63% 


(5) 


42% 


(13) 


31% 


(9) 


50% 


(2) 


40% 


(29) 


STAFFER SOUGHT 






















GREATER JOB 






















SECURITY 


88% 

O O V 




3 Sit 




'^1 St 








39% 


(28) 


PERSONAL/FAMILY 




















REASONS 


38% 


(3) 


32% 


<'10) 


38% 


\ *- *' / 






36% 


(26) 


STAFFER SOUGHT 






















GREATER JOB 






















RESPONSIBILITY 


50% 


(4) 


29% 


(9) 


34% 


(10) 


25% 


(1) 


33% 


(24) 


STAFF REDUCTION DUE 






















TO LESS $ 


63% 


(5) 


42% 


(13) 


17% 


(5) 


0% 


(0) 


32% 


(23) 


BURNOUT 


13% 


(1) 


26% 


(8) 


24% 


(7) 


0% 


(0) 


22% 


(16) 


FIRED FOR CAUSE 


0% 


(0) 


19% 


(6) 


17% 


(5) 


25% 


(1) 


17% 


(12) 


RETIRED 


0% 


(0) 


23% 


(7) 


17% 


(5) 


50% 


(2) 


19% 


(14) 


INTERNAL PROMOTIONS 


0% 


(0) 


23% 


(7) 


14% 


(4) 


0% 


(0) 


15% 


(11) 


POOR BENEFITS 


0% 


(0) 


13% 


(4) 


7% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


8% 


(6) 


LOCATION NOT 






















CONVENIENT 


0% 


(0) 


3% 


(1) 


3% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


3% 


(2) 


OTHER 


13% 


(1) 


10% 


(3) 


21% 


(6) 


0% 


(0) 


14% 


(10) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(8) 


100% 


(31) 


100% 


(29) 


100% 


(4) 


100% 


(72) 



SDA DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO SPECIFY FIVE MOST COMMON REASONS; 
DATA INDICATE TOTAL NUMBER CHECKING EACH REASON; 
10 DIRECTORS CHECKED NO REASONS 



Table III-46 



MOST COMMON REASONS FOR TURNOVER IN SDAS 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


ALL 


SDAS 


PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 




68% 


(13) 


60% 


(27) 


O C A- 

23% 


(2) 


58% 


(^2) 


LACK Ur rKUnuixUNAi- 




















47% 


(9) 


44% 


(20) 


0% 


(0) 


40% 


(29) 


STAFFER bUUGnl 


















GREATER JOB 


















SECURITY 


37% 


(7) 


O O a. 

38% 


(17) 


->U% 




39% 


f 28) 


FERSOwAL/FAMiLi 
















(26) 


REASONS 


42% 


(8) 


33% 


(15) 


^ e\ e\ 

38% 


(3) 


36% 


erf* A r7TT*T7r> ooti^ut* 

STAFFER SOUGHT 




































DPCOnMCTUTT TTV 


47% 


(9) 


27% 


(12) 


38% 


(3) 


33% 


C24) 


SxArF R£.DUCTiUri UUc. 


















TO LESS $ 


21% 


(4) 


38% 


(17) 


25% 


(2) 


32% 


(23) 


BURNOUT 


5% 


(1) 


29% 


(13) 


23% 


(2) 


22% 


(16) 


FIRED FOR CAUSE 


32% 


(6) 


13% 


(6) 


0% 


(0) 


17% 


(12) 


RETIRED 


16% 


(3) 


20% 


(9) 


25% 


(2) 


19% 


(14) 


INTERNAL PROMOTIONS 


16% 


(3) 


18% 


(8) 


0% 


(0) 


15% 


(11) 


POOR BENEFITS 


11% 


(2) 


7% 


(3) 


13% 


(1) 


8% 


(6) 


LOCATION NOT 


















CONVENIENT 


0% 


(0) 


4% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


3% 


(2) 


OTHER 


11% 


(2) 


13% 


(6) 


25% 


(2) 


14% 


(10) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(19) 


100% 


(43) 


100% 


(8) 


100% 


(72) 



SDA DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO SPECIFY FIVE MOST COMMON REASONS; 
DATA INDICATE TOTAL NUMBER CHECKING EACH REASON; 
10 DIRECTORS CHECKED NO REASONS 
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Table III-47 

RATE OF TURNOVER OF STATE STAFF IN PY 88 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING AND SIZE OF STATE STAFF 





PERCENT WHO LEFT 


MEAN 


Number of 
States 


rx OO STATE 






FUNDS 






LESS THAN 






$500,000 


17.9 


(14) 


$500,000 TO 






$2 MILLION 


10.9 


(14) 


GREAVER THAN 






$2 MILUON 


6.0 


(12) 


ALL STATES 


12.3 


(40) 


TOTAL STAFF 






IN FY 88 






1 - 20 


19.1 


(12) 


21 - 60 


10.7 


(15) 


61 + 


5.6 


(8) 


ALL STATES 


12.3 


(35) 



erIc 
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Table III-48 



RATE OF TURNOVER OF SPA STAFF IN FT 88 
BY ALLOCATION, STAFF SIZE. AND TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





PERCENT WHO LEFT 




MEAN 


Number of 
SDAS 


PY 88 II -A 
ALLOCATION 

BELOW $1 MILLION 
$1-1.9 MILLION 
$2-6.9 MILLION 
$7 MILLION & 
ABOVE 


17.1 
13.7 
13.4 

11.2 


(12) 
(32) 
(33) 

(5) 


ALL SDAS 


13.9 


(82) 


II -A STAFF SIZE 
IN PY 88 

0 - 10 
11 - 30 
31 + 


13.3 
15.6 
12.4 


(18) 
(28) 
(22) 


ALL SDAS 


13.9 


(68) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENTITY TYPE 

PIC 

GOVERNMENT 
CBO/OTHER 


17.8 
10.8 
25.2 


(23) 
(51) 
(8) 


ALL SDAS 


13.9 


(82) 



ERIC 
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Table III-49 



RATE OF TDIINOVER OF STATE Si'AFP 
BY WHETHER TITI£ IZ-A STAFF POSITIONS INCREASED OR DECREASED SINCE PY 87 





PERCENT VHO LEFT 


MEAN 


Number of 
states 


CHANGE IN 






II -A 






POSITIONS 






INCREASED 


9.5 


(14) 


REMAINED SAME 


9.4 


(12) 


DECREASED 


17.8 


(12) 


ALL STATES 


12.2 


(38) 
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Table III-40 



RATE OF TURNOVER OF SDA STAFF 
BY WHETHER TITLE II -A STAFF POSITIONS INCREASED OR DECREASED SINCE FY 87 





PERCENT WHO LEFT 


MEAN 


Number of 
SDAs 


CHANGE IN II -A 






POSITIONS 






INCREASED 


13.3 


(21) 


REMAINED SAME 


11.7 


(36) 


DECREASED 


18.7 


(25) 


ALL SDAS 


13.9 


(82) 



ERIC 
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IV. PREFERRED QUAL IFICATIONS FOR JTPA STAFF 



In the case studies, we asked directors and managers about the 
skills, education, and experience that they sought for JTPA staff, both 
overall and within specific units (such as planning or monitoring). We 
complemented this information the management perspective by asking 
participants in the staff ^-urveys what skills, educational background, 
and experience they would recommend as most appropriate for their own 
position. This chapter summarizes the results of both inquiries. 

THF QUALIFICATIONS SOUGHT BY MANAGEMENT 

At the state level, directors and section managers consistently 
emphasized requiring people who were good communicators, good analysts, 
good with people, capable of working independently, and familiar with 
"program" -- not "the program," but simply "program," meaning JTPA 
specifically and the employment and training field more generally. To 
obtain the requisite skills, these sources spoke in favor of generalist 
or varied backgrounds, combined with experience in the JTPA system (or, 
for some entry-level positions, related programs such as WIN or 
vocational education). Most professional positions in most of the 
agencies were categorized as "associate analyst" or "program specialist" 
classifications, which were in use outside the JTPA program, and often 
outside the state agency housing the JTPA program. 

In one agency, managers spoke approvingly of the great variety in 
their staff's education, citing degrees in foreign languages, English, 
art, and science. They also acknowledged, however, that most of the 
professional staff had degrees in the social sciences or in human 
service disciplines, such as counseling. For new professional staff, a 
Bachelor's degree was generally required or strongly preferred. 
Managers saw this as signalling that the candidate had developed 
reasonably good analytic and communication skills and capacity to work 
independently. 
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There were partial exceptions to the stress on general ist skills 
and program background, generally in the more technical units. 
Directors and managers in charge of MIS staff emphasized a need for good 
computer programming skills. Some fiscal managers required their 
professional staff to have acquired some sort of accounting background, 
though not necessarily through a formal program of education in this 
field. Similarly, some managers of monitoring staff required their 
professionals to have acquired some degree of auditing experience. In 
all these cases, however, the managers also emphasized reasonable 
working familiarity with OTPA; this emphasis was strongest in the case 
of the monitors. 



At the SDA level, professional and managerial position descriptions 
tended to be more specific to the employment and training field than at 
the state level. However, the types of educational background described 
as appropriate were still very broad. 

For mid- and higher-level administrative positions, much like at 
the state level, directors and managers emphasized analytic and 
communication skills and an ability to get along with people, such as 
subcontractors or the staff of other agencies. As at the state level, 
and for similar reasons, a Bachelor's degree was strongly favored (and 
in some cases a firm requirement) for most administrative and technical 
positions. 

When it came to line staff, however, a number of respondents made 
the point that degrees were not as important as an appropriate attitude 
and approach to the participants. Both managers and the staff that we 
talked with in some agencies felt that it was very important to be 
sensitive to and able to communicate effectively with the varying types 
of participants that their programs serve. A number of these 
respondents believed that current staff needs improvement in this area. 

One unit manager offered an interesting comment on the type of 
experience that she sought in intake and certification staff. She 
favored background in what she called high-stress public sector 
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positions that involve heavy public contact, citing Postal Service 
window clerk and traffic ticket counter clerk as examples. Beyond such 
suitable employment histories, she reported trying to get a feel for 
candidates' behavior under varying circumstances, and their capacity for 
technicalities and paperwork. 

Several interview participants also mentioned the importance of 
regarding employment and training as a profession, which implied concern 
for both clients and the program. In describing what they looked for in 
hiring new staff (when they had the opportunity), they used such 
expressions as "sense of responsibility for the program," "must be 
Interested in the field," and "have to be willing to learn it takes 
two years just to figure out JTPA." Other general attributes that they 
mentioned were good judgment, common sense, and a balance of compassion 
and objectivity. These were qualities that often did not find their way 
into formal job announcements or position statements. 

STAFF PERSPECTIVES ON APPROPRIATE QUALIFICATIONS AND BACKGROUNDS 

The staff surveys contained an open-ended question that asked 
respondents how they would advise someone else to prepare for their own 
(the respondents') own position, in terms of the skills needed and the 
educational background and experience that they would recommend 
acquiring. The results were postcoded into six frequency tables 
summarizing the recommendations of state staff and those of SDA staff 
concerning skills, education, and experience. These tables are 
displayed at the end of this chapter; a discussion of the frequencies 
and a comparison between the state -level and SDA- level recommendations 
on each of the three dimensions follow below. 

We also explored how the basic frequencies v«ry by organizational 
characteristics, staff function, and the personal backgrounds of 
responding staff. In order to produce usefully large cell and column 
frequencies for these cross-tabulations, we first consolidated the 
initial frequencies into somewhat smaller sets of categories. The 
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resulting tables of consolidated frequencies are also presented at the 
end of this chapter, and their results sunmarized below. 

It should be noted that the denominator in all of the tables based 
on consolidated categories is the number of responses, not the number of 
respondents. Some respondents entered more than one reconmendation 
within a given category, usually as potential alternatives (for example, 
degrees in counseling or social welfare). The result was that when we 
initially produced these tables using numbers of respondents for the 
denominator, the frequencies in some cells exceeded 100%. Converting 
denoroinati;rs has left relative rankings intact, but makes the 
presentation less confusing. 

Recommended Skills 

Comparison of State and SPA Freouencies 

Tables IV- 1 and IV-2 display the basic frequencies concerning the 
skills recommended by state and SDA staff, respectively. At both 
levels, the two top-ranked categories are interpersonal skills and 
written and oral comnunication skills. However, at the state level, 
written and oral communication is ranked first and is mentioned nearly 
twice as frequently as interpersonal skills (60% versus 31%, 
respectively), whereas at the SDA level the two receive nearly equal 
percentages and the specific ranking is reversed (52% for interpersonal 
skills, 45% for communication skills). 

Both levels also produce high rankings and substantial percentages 
for computer skills, skills relating to the respondent's specific 
position, and organizational/time management skills. However, at the 
state level these are coupled with a third-place ranking for analytical 
skills, which receive a substantially lower percentage in the SDA table. 
The SDA table also contains four skills categories that did not show up 
among the state recommendations: counseling, fiscal/accounting, program 
development, and teaching. 
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As mentioned earlier, because many of the percentages were so 
small, we consolidated categories before proceeding with cross- 
tabulations. The conversion to frequencies based on number of total 
responses Is displayed for the state level in Table IV-3, and the 
consolidated state frequencies (also using number of responses as the 
denominator) in Table IV-4. Corresponding SDA frequencies are displayed 
in Tables IV-5 and IV-6. 

Comparing Tables IV-4 and IV-6, both sets of consolidated 
frequencies result in top ranking for personal skills, followed by 
communication skills. However, the percentage for personal skills is 
considerably higher at the SDA level (38%) than at the state level 
(16%), and the gap between the two top percentages is also far wider at 
the SDA level (38% versus 16% at the SDA level, 2S% versus 21% at the 
state level). State staff also recommend analytic skills substantially 
more frequently than SDA staff (16% versus 5%), while SDA staff 
recommend client-oriented skills more frequently (8% versus 1%) . 
Among other categories, however, though specific rankings differed, the 
percentages were all tightly clustered In the range of 5% to 9% at both 
levels. 



State-Level Cross-Tabulations 



Generally, the state cross-tabulations reveal few remarkable 
divergences from the frequencies, and few consistent patterns beyond 
what could be anticipated. Consequently, these along with other cross- 
tabulation tables are presented in Appendix B, to reduce the length and 
congestion of this chapter. For example, it is not surprising to find 
that the percentage of responses recommending analytic skills rises with 
educational attainment, or that the percentage recommending job-specific 
skills drops with education (Table B-S); and otherwise there are few 
noteworthy patterns In the table. Specific comments on each set of 
tables follow. 



Tables B-1 and B-2 break the frequencies out by funding and staff 
size, respectively. Table B-1 indicates that staff in the smallest- 
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funded organizations Is somewhat more likely to recommend computer and 
inanageroent skills than state respondents overall, perhaps because of the 
greater likelihood of overlapping responsibilities in the smallest 
organizations. In Table B-2 this pattern is less prominent. It appears 
probable that the smallest organizations are even more concentrated 
within the bottom funding category than within the smallest staff size 
category (note the larger denominator at the bottom of the first data 
column in Table B-2 as compared with the corresponding column in Table 
B-1), which may account for the difference between the two tables. 

Tables B-3 and B-4 present the skill recommendations for different 
categories of staff functions and for supervisory/nonsupervisory status. 
The derivation of the "functional clusters" that group staff 
responsibilities is detailed in Chapter V. Since there is considerable 
overlap among these clusters (that is, one staff member could be 
assigned to, say, four of these clusters, as also detailed in Chapter 
V), the denominators in these tables exceed the 717 responses in Table 
IV-3. In Table B-3, the most noteworthy differences among functional 
groups is that both clerical and MIS staff recommends computer and job- 
specific skills more frequently than other staff -- which is to be 
expected. Table B-4 demonstrates that supervisory staff is more likely 
to recommend personal and management skills than average, or than 
h.^nsupervisory staff -- again, to be expected. 

The remaining tables break out the frequencies by personal 
attributes of the responding staff. As mentioned above. Table B-5, 
which presents the cross-tabulation by education level, shows that 
emphasis on analytic skills rises with increasing level of education. 
It also indicates that emphasis on job-specific skills is highest among 
staff with the lowest educational attainments. 

Tables B-5 through B-8 present the breakouts for alternative 
measures of program tenure. They tend to Indicate increased emphasis on 
personal skills, and decreased emphasis on job-specific skills, with 
rising tenure, probably reflecting the correlation between tenure and 
both management responsibilities and supervisory status. 
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Tables B-9 through B-13 present the breakouts by personal 
deinographics. A number of the column totals are very small, which 
limits the amount of analysis that these tables can support. There are 
some unremarkable differences by age (consistent with the breakouts by 
tenure), and scattered minor differences by enthic category. Women are 
more likely to recommend job-specific skills and less likely to 
recommend analytic skills, which probably reflects their greater 
likelihood of working in clerical positions. Interestingly, the three- 
way cross- tabulation of recommended skills by age group by sex Indicates 
greater differences between the sexes in the youngest and oldest age 
categories for which a comparison is possible. 

^DA Cross-Tabulations 

Tables B-14 through B-27 present the SDA cross- tabulations for 
recommended skills. The first three tables in this series concern 
organizational characteristics: allocation, number of staff, and type 
of administrative entity, in that order. The breakouts are not 
especially illuminating. Staff in SDAs with the least funding is 
somewhat more likely to emphasize client-oriented skills, whereas staff 
In SDAs with the smallest number of staff positions is more likely than 
other staff to emphasize quantitative, computer, and analytic skills. 
Although It would stand to reason that the smallest number of positions 
breeds a need for more of the staff to acquire more quantitative or 
technical capabilities, this reasoning does not square well with the 
results in the allocation breakout. Otherwise, there is little to 
observe about these three tables. 

Tables B-17 and B-18 present SDA skill recommendations by type of 
staff function and supervisory/nonsupervisory status. (As at the state 
level, and for the same reason, the total denominators in these tables 
exceed the total number of responses.) Divergences from the frequencies 
are few, moderate, and predictable. For example, like clerical staff at 
the state level, SDA-level clerical staff tends to emphasize computer 
skills and job-specific skills. Similarly, client service staff 
(including staff involved in classroom training and bilingual 
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interpreters) gives greater emphasis to client-oriented skills. In 
contrast to the state level, supervisory staff is no more likely to 
stress personal skills than nonsupervisory staff; but this is hardly 
surprising in organizations that deal so much more closely with 
participants. The parallel to the state level is restored in the gap 
between supervisory and nonsupervisory staff in emphasis on management 
skills. 

The education breakout is presented in Table B-19. It indicates 
that staff with less than a Bachelor's degree are more likely to 
recommend computer skills and job- specific skills. 

The tenure breakouts are displayed in Tables B-20 through B-27. As 
at the state level, they tend to indicate decreased emphasis on job- 
specific skills with rising tenure, along with increased emphasis on 
management skills. However, these trends are far from dramatic. In 
addition, unlike the state level, the SDA tenure tables do not suggest 
increasing emphasis on personal skills with longer tenure. Again, this 
is reasonable in organizations that are more closely connected with 
participants: there is a greater emphasis on personal skills throughout 
these organizations. 

The breakouts by personal demographics, shown in Tables B-23 
through B-27, are fairly unremarkable. There are consistent differences 
between the sexes in emphasis on computer skills, management skills, and 
job-specific skills, which probably reflect the predominance of women 
within clerical positions. These gender differences persist in most of 
the age categories. Additional gender differences arise in the three- 
way breakout of skills by ethnicity by sex, but most gaps are only 
moderate, and a number of the column denominators in this table (Table 
B-27) are very small . 
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Recommended Educational Background 

ComparUon of State and SPA Frequencies 



Table IV-7 shows the level of education that surveyed staff believe 
applicants for their own job should have. (Please note that numbers of 
respondents are relatively low on this and all the other tables 
concerning educational background.) A majority of state respondents 
(54%) and a near-majority of those at the SDA level (49%) recommended a 
Bachelor's degree. SDA respondents were slightly more likely than their 
state counterparts to recommend high school, an Associate's degree, or 
business college/secretarial training. At both levels, and despite the 
overlap in functional clusters, staff in some clusters was more likely 
to recommend a Bachelor's degree while staff in certain other clusters 
was more likely to recommend high school, business college, or an 
associate degree, as shown in Tables IV-8 and IV-9. 

Tables IV-10 and IV-11 compare the field of education that staff at 
the two levels recommends. (The numbers of respondents here are even 
lower than in the educational attainment tables.) Responding state 
staff tended to favor management and technical fields, whereas the first 
choice of SDA respondents was social work/counseling and the fourth 
choice was education. The difference between the two profiles is 
substantial, and Is consistent with the differences in functional 
responsibilities between the two levels. 

The conversion to consolidated frequencies based on numbers of 
responses is shown in Tables IV-12 through IV-15. Here, the different 
percentages and relative rankings produced for accounting and the human 
service/education cluster are still more striking. Nearly half of the 
SDA recommendations fall within the human service/education group, close 
to three times as high a percentage as the 17% frequency for the second 
highest category, business administration/personnel. At the state 
level, the highest frequency is Indicated for business 
administration/personnel, at 24%, with accounting a close socond, at 
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21%. Human services/education account for only 8% of the state 
recommendations, ranking last at that level. 

Stat&>Leve1 Cross -Tabulations 

State cross-tabulations for recommendations on field of education 
are presented In Appendix B, Tables B-28 through B-40. The low number 
of respondents to the education question makes for small column totals 
in a number of these tables, limiting their analytic usefulness. 

Generally, variations about the mean frequencies are slight or show 
a predictable pattern. For example, as seen In Table B-30, fiscal staff 
recommends accounting twice as frequently as Its mean frequency (37% 
versus 19%), while MIS staff recommends computer/ information science 
nearly three times as frequently as state staff as a whole (27% versus 
10%). Table B-32 shows that staff with less than a Bachelor's degree is 
more likely to recommend studying accounting, while rising educational 
attainment Increases the percentage recommending public 
administration/policy and, less dramatically, human service/education. 

The tenure tables (B-33 through B-35), like the funding and staff 
size cross- tabulations (Tables B-28 and B-29), are not particularly 
instructive. Nor are the demographic cross-tabulations (Tables B-36 
through B-40). The two three-way cross-tabulations produce so many 
columns with small total responses that little comparison between gender 
categories is possible. Table B-36 suggests a greater propensity to 
recommend human service/education with rising age, and the reverse for 
computer studies, but the numbers Involved in both cases are fairly low. 

SPA Cross-Tabulations 

The SOA cross-tabulations on reconsnended field of education are 
also displayed in Appendix B, Tables B-41 through B-54. Again, the 
variation about frequency means is generally modest or predictable. 
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staff in the smallest organizations is more likely to recommend 
either business or public administration than staff in medium-sized or 
large organizations, but this pattern does not hold up for funding 
categories, as can be seen in Tables B-41 and B-42. There is little 
difference in the recommendations offered by staff in PIC or government 
administrative entities, as shown in Table B-43, and the number of 
respondents from CBO/other administrative entities was too small for 
useful analysis. 

Tables B-44 and B-45 explore how the reconwnendations vary by 
functional cluster and supervisory/nonsupervisory status. Not 
surprisingly, staff having the most direct contact with participants is 
more likely to recoiimiend human service/education, v»hile fiscal and 
procurement staff is more likely to recommend accounting and MIS/JASR 
and data processing staff is more likely to recommend computer/ 
information science. Generally, staff with supervisory responsibilities 
is somewhat more likely to recoiranend business administration/personnel 
and less likely to recommend human service/education, and the reverse is 
true for nonsupervisory staff. 

Table B-46 displays the cross-tabulation by highest level of 
education attained. Among the four columns with reasonably large 
denominators, higher level of education is associated with higher 
support for human service/education and public administration, while 
lower levels are associated with higher percentages recommending 
accounting and computer/ information science. 

Among the tenure cross-tabulations, Tables B-47 through B-49. or.ly 
the first shows even modest patterns. This table refers to length of 
time in the respondent's current position, while the other two concern 
length of time in the employment and training system. Respondents who 
had been in their position for less than a year were somewhat more 
likely to recommend human service/education, and those who had taken 
their current position within the past six months were slightly more 
likely to recommend computer/information science. The , >rcentage 
recommending accounting rose with tenure, but the trend is not dramatic. 
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As at the state levil, most of the demographic cross-tabulations 
(Tables B-50 through B-54) produced columns with small column total s» 
and the ethnic and three-way cross-tabulations offer little to analyze 
as a result. Table B-52, which displays the cross-tabulation by sex, 
does show several differences, although most of the rankings among 
education fields remain intact or nearly so. Women were more likely 
than men to recommend human service/education and computer/information 
science. Men, on the other hand, were more likely to recommend business 
and public administration. 

Recommended Experience 

Comparison of State and SPA Frequencies 

Response rates on this question were better than on education, but 
below the response for recommended skills. Tables IV-16 and IV-17 
compare the basic frequencies between the state and SDA levels. 
Generally, state respondents were more likely to recommend programmatic 
and public sector experience. (Their responses are thus consistent with 
the recommendations of case study managers.) SDA respondents also 
emphasized public sector and employirer.t and training experience, but 
gave relatively more emphasis to working with the disadvantaged. In 
addition, 10% of SDA respondents mentioned experience In the private 
sector, which did not appear among state-level responses. At both 
levels, substantial percentages recommended secretarial experience (14% 
at the state level, 13% at the SDA level), probably reflective of the 
participation of clerical support staff in the surveys. 

The, conversion to consolidated categories based on numbers of 
responses, instead of numbers of respondents, is shown in Tables IV-18 
through IV-21. At the state level, program experience takes a clear 
lead at 41%, more than twice the frequency of recommendation for the 
next highest category (fiscal, at 15%). At the SDA level, the 
recommendations are spread more evenly among human service (26%), 
program (22%), and public sector (20%). 
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The major differences between Tables IV- 19 and IV-21 are the 
percentage indicated for program (41% at the state level, 22% at the SDA 
level) » the very different percentages and rankings for human service 
(26% and first at the SDA level, 7% and next to last at the state 
level), the reverse differences concerning fiscal experience (15% and 
second rank at the state level, 6% and next to last at the SDA level), 
and the fact that the SDA table includes the private sector category 
that does not come intr play in the state table. These differences 
reflect the differences in role at the two levels. To some extent, they 
may also reflect state staff's desire to be familiar with local 
programming in order to discharge the state functions in a constructive 
manner. 

State-Level Cross-Tabulations 

The state cross-tabulations are displayed in Tables B-55 through 
B-67 of Appendix B. The first two tables suggest that staff in the 
smallest organizations are somevjhat more likely to recommend experience 
in various administrative capacities, including fiscal, supervisory, and 
computer/MIS. This could reflect the greater likelihood that staff in 
such organizations will be called upon to play multiple roles, although 
the small numbers in the relevant column in both tables call for not 
making too much of the percentages. 

In Tables B-57 and B-58, presenting cross-tabulations by functional 
cluster and supervisory status, the clearest variation from the mean 
frequencies can be seen for MIS, fiscal, and clerical staff. They are 
more apt to recommend experience that corresponds most closely with 
their current job. 

The education cross-tabulation. Table B-59, indicates that staff 
with lower levels of education attainment are relatively more likely to 
recommend secretarial or computer experience. The tenure tables, B-60 
through B-62, indicate that staff with longer tenure is more likely to 
recommend program experience, and less likely to recommend secretarial 
experience. 
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The three-way demographic cross-tabulations, Tables B-66 and B-67, 
have too many small -number columns to be useful analytically. Small 
numbers are also problems in the simpler cross-tabulations by age and 
etnnicity. Tables B-63 and B-64. The cross-tabulation by sex, Table 
8-65, indicates that women are less likely than men to recommend program 
experience, and more likely to recommend secretarial experience. This 
probably reflects the greater concentration of women within the clerical 
ranks. 



SPA Cross -Tabulations 

The SDA cross-tabulations are also presented in Appendix B, Tables 
B-68 through B-81. The first three of these tables, concerning 
organizational characteristics (funding, staff size, and type of 
administrative entity), show little variation about the mean 
frequencies. 

Functional cluster and supervisory status do have a greater bearing 
on the recommendations, as shown in Tables B-71 and B-72, but the 
results are predictable. For example, staff who works directly with 
clients is more likely to recommend human service experience, while 
fiscal and procurement staff is less likely to do so. Staff in more 
specialized technical capacities fiscal, procurement, data processing 
-- is instead more likely to recommend experience that corresponds to 
their job. Supervisory staff is more likely to recommend supervisory 
experience, while nonsupervisory staff is more likely to stress human 
service experience -- especially the staff in this category that works 
directly with participants. 

The cross-tabulation by level of education is even more 
unremarkable, as shown in Table B-73. The most significant trend is 
that staff with less than a four-year college degree is most likely to 
recommend secretarial experience. 

Among the tenure cross-tabulations. Table B-74 indicates that 
shorter tenure in one's current position increases the likelihood of 
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recommending human service experience, while Tables B-75 and B-76 show 
similar trends relating tenure in the employment and training field to 
likelihood of recommending secretarial experience. The first is 
consistent with higher turnover among client service staff, the second 
with turnover among clerical staff. 

The most consistent differences among the demographic cross- 
tabulations, presented in Tables B-77 through B-81, reflect gender. 
Women are more likely to recomi.«end human service and secretarial 
experience, men more likely to recommend program and supervisory 
experience, as well as experience in the public and private sectors. 
Presumably, the underlying differences have to do with function and 
tenure. 

SUMHARY OF FINDINGS 

Case study and staff survey findings are in close correspondence 
concerning the skills and backgrounds considered appropriate for JTPA 
staff. 

At the state level, both sources emphasize skills In written and 
oral communication, analysis, and working with people. Managers in the 
case studies also specified program familiarity and a capacity for 
Independent work. The staff survey added computer skills, occupation- 
specific skills, organizational and time management skills, and 
quantitative skills to the list of priority skills for the organization 
as a whole. Not surprisingly, for certain staff functions primarily 
fiscal, data processing, MIS, and clerical -- staff responses placed 
comparatively greater emphasis on job-specific skills in relation to 
more general analytic and interpersonal skills and program knowledge. 

SDA staff as a whole also emphasized interpersonal and 
communication skills, along with organizational/time management skills, 
computer and quantitative skills, and function-specific skills, but 
placed more emphasis on counseling and other client-oriented skills than 
state staff. This divergence from the state profile is consistent with 
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the fact that most SDAs deal directly with participants, while state 
staff Is removed from such Interaction; at the same time, the many 
parallels in skill recommendations for the two levels should also be 
kept in mind. Similar to the state level, staff with fiscal, MIS. data 
processing, client service, and clerical responsibilities showed the 
greatest systematic divergence from the mean frequencies, placing 
relatively greater emphasis on skills most relevant to their particular 
functions. 

SDA management recommendations gathered through the case studies 
fill in the overall SDA profile somewhat. Interviewed managers tended 
to distinguish between raid- and high-level SDA positions, for which they 
emphasized analytic, communication, and "people" skills, and line staff, 
for whom they saw attitude toward and ability to communication 
effectively with the participants as paramount. 

At both the state and SDA levels and in both the case studies and 
staff surveys, a four-year college degree is generally seen as the most 
appropriate educational level across organizations as a whole. However, 
for certai/i/ types of staff functions especially MIS. data processing, 
and clerical lower levels of education are relatively more likely to 
be seen as adequate. Interestingly, while case study managers said that 
specific degrees were less important for line staff than competence in 
dealing with participants. In the SDA staff survey client service staff 
was relatively more likely to recommend a Bachelor's degree as 
appropriate for their positions. 

Case study managers generally did not express much concern about 
staff's specific field of study. In three areas, managers did apply more 
specific criteria -- MIS staff should have background in computers, 
fiscal staff in accounting, and monitors in auditing -- but they tended 
to be flexible about whether this background was acquired in school or 
through later perience. In the staff surveys, top recoiranendations 
Included businei»s or public administration and accounting at both 
levels, but SDA staff gave highest priority to study in the human 
services or education. 
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At both levels, managers preferred "seasoned" staff and staff with 
experience In the employment and training field, and preferably 
specifically with JTPA. This reduced the learning curve on the job. 
They were most likely to make exceptions for (and also to impose more 
job-specific experience criteria on) fiscal, MIS, data processing, and 
clerical staff. 

This pattern is consistent with the experience repommendations of 
surveyed staff. State staff generally emphasized program and public 
sector experience, and to a somewhat lesser extent experience with 
fiscal responsibilities. SDA staff also gave priority to public sector 
and program experience, but gave substantially higher weight than state 
staff to experience In working with disadvantaged persons. A 
substantial portion of SDA staff also specified experience in the 
private sector as desirable. Conversely, relatively few SDA staff 
respondents recommended experience in fiscal matters. Once again, at 
both levels, staff in fiscal, MIS, data processing, and clerical 
positions was most likely to recommend experience that was more 
specifically relevant to their current responsibilities. 

In the following chapter, we will compare surveyed staff's actual 
backgrounds to those recommended as suitable in this chapter. 
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Table IV-1 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: ' 

Percent of Respondents 



Recommended Skills 




COMMUNICATION (WRITTEN/ORAL) 


60% 


INTERPERSONAL SKILLS/WORK W/PEOPLE 


31% 


ANALYTICAL SKILLS/POLICY ANALYSIS 


28% 


COMPUTER SKILLS 


28% 


KNOWLEDGE IN SPECIFIC OCC AREA (ACCOUNTING, 




CLERICAL, ETC.) 


26% 


ORGANIZATIONAL SKILLS/TIME MANAGEMENT 


20% 


STATISTICAL/NUMERICAL 


13% 


ABILITY TO INTERPRET REGS 


13% 


NEGOTIATION/MEDIATION 


12% 


MANAGERIAL/ADMINISTRATIVE 


10% 


KNOWLEDGE OF JTPA PROGRAMS 


9% 


ADAPTABILITY/CREATIVITY/FLEXIBILITY 


7% 


DECISION MAKING/PROBLEM SOLVING 


6% 


BUDGETING 


6% 


RESEARCH/EVALUATION 


5% 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT/AA-EEO 


4% 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER PROGRAMS 


4% 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


2% 


LEADERSHIP 


2% 


ABILITY TO WORK W/DISADVANTAGED/SPEC POPS 


2% 


CLERICAL SKILLS (NON- CLERICAL EMPLOYEES) 


1% 


INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 


1% 


DEAUNC W/PAPERWORK/BUREAUCRACY 


0% 




100% 


Total Cases 


247 
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Table IV-2 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF: 

Percent of Respondents 



Reconmended Sklllse 


'■ — 1 


INTERPERSONAL SKILLS/WORK W/PEOPLE 


52% 


COMMUNICATION (WRITTEN/ORAL) 


46% 


ORGANIZATIONAL SKILLS/TIME MANAGEMENT 


26% 


COMPUTER SKILLS 


22% 


KNOWLEDGE IN SPECIFIC OCC AREA (ACCOUNTING, 




CLERICAL, ETC.) 


18% 


COUNSELING 


13% 


FISCAL/ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 


11% 


MANAGERIAL/ADMINISTRATIVE 


10% 


STATISTICAL/NUMERICAL 


10% 


ADAPTABILITVr/CREATlVITY/FLEXIBILITY 


9% 


ANALYTICAL SKILLS/POLICY ANALYSIS 


8% 


ABILITY TO WORK W/DISADVANTAGED/SPEC POPS 


8% 


KNOWLEDGE CF JTPA PROGRAMS 


8% 


CLERICAL SKILLS (NON-CLERICAL EMPLOYEES) 


6% 


DECISION MAKING/PROBLEM SOLVING 


6% 


DEALING W/PAPERWORK/BUREAUCRACY 


6% 


PROG PLANNING/DEV/MANAGMENT 


6% 


ABILITY TO INTERPRET REGS 


5% 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


5% 


NEGOTIATION/MEDIATION 


4% 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER PROGEIAMS 


4% 


LEADERSHIP 


3% 


BUDGETING 


2% 


TEACHING 


2% 


RESEARCH/EVALUATION 


2% 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT/AA- EEO/SUPERVISORY 


2% 


INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 


1% 




100% 


Total Cases 

. — . — _ — ■ 


517 



17. 
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Table IV-3 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: 

Percent of Total Responses 









A X ^ 




X X ^ 


ANATYTTPAT Qlf TT T Q /PHT TPY AMATY<vTQ 


10% 

XW V 




9% 








9% 




7% 


D XAX XD ii XvXIi^/ 4«UnC4\X 




ABILITY TO TMTERPRET REGS 

AJ^X^XX X XVf X4^ X £m>VX *VX#* SW4i«V3i9 


4% 


MFGQTIATION/MEDTATTON 


4% 


MAI^AHFPTAT /AfiMTNT^TPATTVF 




VT^nuT prvfip rtv ttpa ppappamq 




AHAPTARTT TTY/PRFJITTVTTY/FT FXTRTT ITY 

nJut\Jk ktX»Xk*JL 1 wEvlMVX X V X X 1./ r i^JVAXOXi^X X 1 




DECTSTOM MAKING /PRORI EM SOLVING 


2% 


i>ui#VbX xno 




PFQFAPPM /FVAT TTATTON 


/.IS 


PERSONNEL MANAGEHENT/AA*EEO 


2% 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER PROGRAMS 


1% 


PltRT TC ^PPAlf TNfi 


1 & 


LEADERSHIP 


1% 


ABILITY TO WORK W/DISADVANTAGED/SPEC POPS 


1% 


CLERICAL SKILLS (NON- CLERICAL EMPLOYEES) 


0% 


INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 


0% 


DEALING W/PAPERWORK/BUREAUCRACY 


0% 




100% 


All Responses 


717 
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Table IV-4 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: 

Consolidated Categories 



Recommendeo Skills 




PERSONAL 


25% 


COMMUNICATION 


21% 


analysis'* 


16% 


COMPUTER 


9% 


MANAGEMENT^ 


9% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE** 


7% 


PROGRAM ® 


5% 


CLIENT ^ 


1% 




100% 


All Responses 


717 



Subsumes (from Table IV-3) interpersonal skills, organizational skills, 
adaptability, decision-making, public speaking, leadership, clerical skills 
(cited by non-clerical staff), information management, and dealing with paperwork. 

^Subsumes analytical skills, ability to interpret reguations, and research/ 
evaluation. 

Subsumes negotiation, managerial, and personnel management. 

d 

Subsumes statistical and budgeting. 

^Subsumes knowledge of JTPA and knowledge of other programs, 

^New category label for ability to work with disadvantaged persons. (At 
SDA level, additional specific categories are included within this grouping). 
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Table IV-5 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF' 

Percent of Total Responses 



Reconmended Skills , 




INTERPERSONAL SKILLS/WORK W/PEOPLE 


18% 


COMMUNICATION (WRITTEN/ORAL) 


16% 


ORGANIZATIONAL SKILLS/TIME MANAGEMENT 


9% 


COMPUTER SKILLS 


8% 


KNOWLEDGE IN SPECIFIC OCC AREA (ACCOUNTING, 




CLERICAL, ETC.) 


6% 


COUNSELING 


5% 


FISCAL/ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 


4% 


MANAGERIAL/ADMINI STRATIVE 


3% 


STATISTICAL/NUMERICAL 


3% 


ADAPTABILITY/CREATIVITY/FLEXIBILITY 


3% 


ANALYTICAL SKILLS/POLICY ANALYSIS 


3% 


ABILITY TO WORK W/DISADVANTAG ED/SPEC POPS 


3% 


KNOWLEDGE OF JTPA PROGRAMS 


3% 


CLERICAL SKILLS (NON-CLERICAL EMPLOYEES) 


2% 


DECISION MAKING/PROBLEM SOLVING 


2% 


DEALING W/PAPERWORK/BUREAUCRACY 


2% 


PROG PLANNING/DEV/MANAGMENT 


2% 


ABILITY TO INTERPRET REGS 


2% 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


2% 


NEGOTIATION /MFDT ATT ON 


1* 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER PROGRAMS 


1% 


LEADERSHIP 


1% 


RUDGFTTNC 




TEACHING 


1% 


RESEARCH/EVALUATION 


u 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT/AA- EEO/SUPERVI SORY 


1% 


INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 


0% 




100% 


All Responses 


1517 
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Table IV-6 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF: 

Consolidated Categories 



Recommended Skills 
PERSONAI^ 
COMMUNICATION 
CLIENT 

QUANTITATIVE ^ 
"OMPUTER 
h. WAGEMENT 
JOB- SPECIFIC 
ANALYSIS ® 
PROGRAtl ^ 



All Responses 




Subsumes (from Table IV-5) interpersonal skills, organizational skills, 
adaptability, clerical skills {cited by non-clerical staff), decision-making, 
dealing with paperwork, public speaking, leadership and information management. 

^Subsumes counseling, ability to work with disadvantaged persons, and 
teaching. 

^Subsumes fiscal, statistical, and budgeting. 

'^Subsumes managerial , negotiation, and personnel management. 

^Subsumes analytical skills, ability to Interpret regulations and research/ 
evaluation. 

f 

Subsumes knowledge of JTPA and knowledge of other programs. 
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Table lV-7 



RECOHHENDED LEVEL OF EDUCATION: 
COMPARISON OF STATE AND SDA STAFF 





Percent of Respondents 




State 


SDA 




<itaff 


Aff 


• 

RpromniPndpd Frttir^t lonsl 






Level 






HIGH SCHOOL/GED 


11% 


20% 


SOME COLLEGE 


16% 


14% 


ASSOCIATE DEGREE 


3% 


9% 


BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


54% 


49% 


MASTER'S DEGREE 


6% 


3% 


SECRETARIAL/ 






BUSINESS COLLEGE 


11% 


6% 


Total Cases 


179 


404 
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Table IV -8 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 

All 
Response 
s 




POL./ 


PUB. 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSONNE 


LEGAL 


CIERICAL 






ADMIN. 


CONTACT 










L 








ED LEVEL 






















H.S./GED 


4% 


5% 


0% 


5% 


20% 


9% 


4% 


0% 


24% 


10% 


SOME COLLEGE 


15% 


10% 


36% 


9% 


26% 


17% 


4% 


0% 


16% 


16% 


ASSOCIATE 


3% 


3% 


0% 


2% 


6% 


4% 


2% 


0% 


4% 


3% 


BACHEa)R'S 


69% 


69% 


45% 


80% 


34% 


64% 


80% 


100% 


16% 


53% 


MASTER'S 


9% 


9% 


18% 


5% 


4% 


6% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


6% 


SEC/BUS COLLLGE 


0% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


10% 


0% 


6% 


0% 


40% 


10% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Ail Responses 


(115) 


(88) 


(U) 


(66) 


(50) 


(47) 


(49) 


(1) 


(45) 


(174) 
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Table IV.9 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Respon 
ses 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTER? 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


ED LEVEL 




























H.S./GED 


14% 


17% 


8% 


0% 


11% 


24% 


26% 


11% 


17% 


10% 


25% 


39% 


19% 


SOME COLLEGE 


12% 


16% 


11% 


24% 


11% 


14% 


16% 


13% 


17% 


10% 


0% 


19% 


15% 


ASSOCIATE 


6% 


6% 


11% 


10% 


4% 


8% 


9% 


9% 


8% 


6% 


13% 


9a 


8% 


BACHELOR'S 


61% 


55% 


67% 


48% 


66% 


44% 


36% 


59% 


48% 


65% 


50% 


15% 


49% 


MASTER'S 


4% 


2% 


2% 


5% 


5% 


7% 


2% 


6% 


3% 


6% 


0% 


2% 


3% 


SEC/BUS COLLEGE 


3% 


3% 


0% 


14% 


2% 


3% 


11% 


3% 


8% 


3% 


13% 


17% 


6% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


266 


283 


(89) 


(21) 


167 


(59) 


169 


140 


(65) 


121 


(8) 


109 


399 



Table IV-10 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: 

Percent of Respondents 



Recommended Educational Background 
BUSINESS ADMIN/PERSONNEL 
ACCOUNTING 

PUBLIC ADMIN/MANAGEMENT/POLICY 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COMPUTER/MIS 

SOCIAL WORK/PSYCH/COUNSELING 
LAW 

EDUCATION 

PLANNING (URBAN/REGIONAL) 
HUMAN SERVICES 



Total Cases 
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Table IV-U 



EOUCilTION RECO!fMEMDED BY SDA STAFF'- 

Percent of Respondents 



Recommended Educational Background 




SOCIAL WORK/PSYCH/COUNSELING 


43% 






MISCELLANEOUS 


15% 


EDUCATION 


13% 




1 "^a 


HUMAN SERVICES 


13% 


PUBLIC ADMIN/MANAGEMENT/POLICY 


12% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


10% 


PLANNING (URBAN/REGIONAL) 


1% 




100% 


Total Cases 


256 



•JL V./ «^ 

147 



Table IV-12 



EDUCATION RECOIQffiNDED BY STAT£ STAFF: 
Percent of Total Responses 



Recommended Educational Background 




BUSINESS AOHIN/PERSONNEL 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


21% 


PUBLIC ADMIN/MANAGEMENT/POLICY 


18% 






COMPUTER/MIS 


11% 


SOCIAL WORK/PSYCH/COUNSELING 


5% 






EDUCATION 


2% 


PLANNING (URBAN/REGIONAL) 


0% 


HUMAN SERVICES 


0% 




100% 


All Responses 


203 
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Table IV-13 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: 



Consolidated Categories 



Recommended Educational 




Background 




BUS AD/FERSONNEL 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS^ 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POUCY^ 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC^ 


8% 




100% 


All Responses 


203 



^Subsumes (from Table IV-39) miscellaneous and law. 

'^Subsumes public administration and planning, 

Subsumes social work/counseling, education, and human services. 
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Table IV-14 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF*. 



Percent of Total Responses 



Rttcosmsnded Educational Background 




SOCIAL WORK/FSYCH/COUNSELING 


30% 


BUSINESS ADMIN/PERSONNEL 


17% 


HISCELLAKEOUS 


10% 




9% 


ACCOUNTING 


9% 


HUMAN SERVICES 


9% 


PUBLIC ADMIN/MANAGEMENT/POUCY 


8% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


7% 


PLANNING (URBAN/REGIONAL) 


1% 




100% 


All Responses 


370 
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Table IV-15 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFFt 
Consolidated Categories 



eve vuIuIuBTIOBu COuCSC XOn A ^ 




Background 




HMN SERVICE/EDUC^ 


48% 


dUd AU/ It CKaUrirlEtL 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS^ 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICyC 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


7% 




100% 


All Responses 


370 



^Subsumes (from Table IV-41) social work/counseli ng, education, 
and human services. 

'^Subsumes miscellaneous and law. 

Subsumes public administration and planning. 
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Table IV-16 



EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: 
Percent of Respondents 



ReconsiQndBd Experience 


«/ w 


FRIUR JTrA/U£*ii\/c*ai 


LOCAL LbV£*L/rKUO nANAbLnLr4i 


22% 


GOVERNMENTAL/PUBLIC SECTOR/POLITICAL 




SECRETARIAL 




MON I TORXNG / CON i KACXS ADHIN 


X V 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


8% 


SUPERVISORY/MANAGERIAL 


D% 


ACCOUNTING/FISCAL/BOOKKEEPING 


6% 


PERSONNEL 


5% 


GRANTS MANAGEMENT 


4% 


WORKING W/DISADVANTAGED 


1% 


COUNSELING 


1% 




100% 


Total Cases 


n9 



/ 
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Table IV-17 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BT SDA STAFF: 



Percent of Respondents 



Rftconmended Exporience 


30% 


GOVERNMENTAL/PUBLIC SECTOR/POLITICAL 


PRIOR JTPA/CETA/E&T 


23% 


WORKING W/DISADVANTAGED 


14% 


SECRETARIAL 


13% 


PRIVATE SECTOR/BUSINESS 


10% 


LOCAL LEVEL/PROG MANAGEMENT/DEVELOPMENT 


9% 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


8% 


SUPERVISORY/MANAGERIAL 


8% 


COUNSELING 


8% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


6% 


ACCOUNTING/FISCAL/BOOKKEEPING 


6% 


TEACHING 


4% 


INTERACTING WITH PEOPLE 


3% 


PERSONNEL 


2% 


MONITORING/CONTRACTS ADMIN 


2% 


GRANTS MANAGEMENT/WRITING 


1% 




100% 


Total Cases 


410 
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Table IV-18 
EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: 



Percent of Total Responses 



Recommtnded Experience 




PRIOR JTPA/CETA/E&T 


O ^ a. 

27% 


LOCAL LEVEL/PROG MANAGEMENT 


13% 


GOVERNMENTAL/PUBLIC SECTOR/POLITICAL 


13% 


SECRETARIAL 


10% 


MONITORING/CONTRACTS ADMIN 


7% 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


5% 


SUPERVISORY/MANAGERIAL 


4% 


ACCOUNTING/FISCAL/BOOKKEEPING 


4% 


PERSONNEL 


4% 


GRANTS MANAGEMENT 


3% 


UORKING V/DISADVANTAGED 


1% 


COUNSEUNG 


0% 




100% 


All Responses 


275 
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Table IV-19 



EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF: 



Consolidated Categories 



RQCOSusended ExDerlfini*^ 




PROGRAM ^ 


41% 


FISCAL ° 


15% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 




SECRETARIAL 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL*^ 
HUMAN SERVICE ^ 


8% 

7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


3% 




100% 


All Responses 


275 



^Subsumes ) f rem Table IV-72) prior JTPA/CETA and local level/program 
management. 

'^Subsumes monitoring, accounting/ fiscal , and grants management. 
*'Sub<iumes supervisory and personnel. 

Subsumes social services, working with disadvantaged persons, and 
counseling. 
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Tabl*^ IV.20 



EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF: 

Percent of Total Responses 



Recommended Experience 




GOVERNMENTAL/PUBLIC SECTOR/POLITICAL 


20% 


PRIOR JTPA/CETA/E&T 


16% 


WORKING V/DISADVANTAGED 


10% 


SECRETARIAL 


9% 


PRIVATE SECTOR/BUSINESS 


7% 


LOCAL LEVEL/PROG MANAGEMENT/DEVELOPMENT 


6% 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


6% 


SUPERVISORY/MANAGERIAL 


5% 


COUNSELING 


5% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


4% 


ACCOUNTING/FISCAL/BOOKKEEPING 


4% 


TEACHING 


3% 


►INTERACTING WITH PEOPLE 


2% 


PERSONNEL 


2% 


MONITORING/CONTRACTS ADMIN 


1% 


GRANTS MANAGEMENT/WRITING 


1% 




100% 


All Responses 


604 
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Table IV-21 



EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF: 
Consolidated Categories 



Recommended Experience 




HUMAN SERVTCF * 


^ w V 


PROGRAM b 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL^ 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


7% 


FISCAL** 


6% 


COMPUTER,/MIS 


4% 




100% 


All Responses 


604 



^Subsumes (from Table IV-74) working with disadvantaged persons, social 
services, counseling, teaching, and interacting with people. 

'^Subsumes prior JTPA/CETA and local level/program management. 

^Subsumes supervisory and personnel. 

Subsumes accounting/ fiscal , monitoring, and grants management. 
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V. PROFILE OF JTPA STAFF TODAY 



Drawing on the staff survey data, this chapter summarizes the 
education and experience of JTPA staff currently serving in state JTPA 
units and at the SDA level. It also explores how these profiles vary by 
type of position and organizational characteristics, and links them back 
to the recommendations presented in the last chapter concerning 
appropriate backgrounds for JTPA staff. 

The chapter then presents survey data on the salaries of staff 
participating in the surveys. These data are more comprehensive than 
salary levels of selected positions presented in Chapter III, which were 
designed to characterize organizational pay scales. 

Next, the chapter compares both staff backgrounds and salaries in 
the JTPA systems to available information on staff backgrounds and pay 
levels in other human service systems. The information that we were 
able to locate on these other systems -- vocational rehabilitation, 
teaching, and social work -- is very spotty. For vocational 
rehabilitation, for example, we have information on staff background but 
not on salaries, whereas we have salary information for the child 
welfare field but next to no information on educational backgrounds. As 
a result, the comparisons are also only partial. 

Finally, the chapter summarizes management perceptions of the 
relationship between staff qualifications and program or unit 
performance. This information is based on the case study interviews. 

BACKGROUND AND CHARACTERISTICS OF JTPA STAFF 

Comparison of Characteristics of Staff Survey Organizations and 
Director Survey Organizations 

In Chapter II, we compared the characteristics of the director and 
staff survey samples based on information available before the surveys 
were conducted. Tables V-1 and V-2 summarize selected characteristics 
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of the two sets of samples based on questionnaire responses, comparing 
the distributions of the staff survey organizations with director survey 
frequencies presented In Chapter III. 

The key points that Table V-1 makes is that state staff survey 
parti c^i^^nts come from organizations that tend to be somewhat larger 
than state JTPA organizations as a whole. (Remember that the sample for 
the state staff survey was drawn purposlvely rather than randomly.) 

Table V-2 indicates that the sample of SDAs participating in the 
staff survey missed both the very largest and the very smallest 
organizations. The staff survey SDAs are thus somewhat more 
concentrated within the middle of the funding spectrum, and tend to be 
somewhat below average in staff size. However, there is still a sizable 
percentage in the largest staff category (although this category no 
longer Includes representatives of the top two dozen or so 
administrative entities). The distribution by type of administrative 
entity is reasonably similar to that of SDAs participating in the 
director survey. 

Characteristics of Surveyed State and SPA Staff 

Most JTPA staff has a college education and substantial program 
experience. As shown in Table V-3, a majority of both state and SDA 
staff has at least a Bachelor's degree, although the proportion is 
barely above half at the SDA level and only slightly larger at the state 
level. Larger majorities have at least attended some college, and 
virtually all staff at both levels has at least a high school education. 
At the state level, 7% of the respondents were currently enrolled In a 
degree program at the time of the surveys, while at the SDA level the 
percentage was 11%. 

The major field of education specified by respondents who had 
attained a postsecondary degree varied somewhat by specific degree and 
state/SDA level. For both state and SDA staff with an Associate's 
degree, the dominant major was business administration/accounting. 




followed at a distance by computer-oriented majors. Among state staff 
with a Bachelor's degree, the most frequent majors specified were 
business adroini strati on/ accounting and the social sciences (including 
economics, psychology, sociology, history, political science, and 
anthropology); there was a tie between the two categories in number of 
responses. At the SDA level, however, there was a clear lead for social 
science majors, followed by a tie for business administration/accounting 
and social work/counseling/education. Particularly among respondents 
with a Bachelor's degree, small but substantial numbers of responses 
were In the humanities and sciences. 

Among state respondents with a Master's degree, the four top fields 
(with equal numbers of responses) were public administration/planning, 
social science, personnel/human (or industrial) relations, and 
counseling/social work. SDA staff respondents with a Master's degree 
were most likely to have obtained it in education, followed in 
descending order by public administration/planning, counseling/social 
work, business administration, and social science. There were very few 
doctoral degrees at either level. Those specified were scattered evenly 
among several fields. Including education, social welfare, counseling, 
human resource management, the social sciences, and law. 

Table V-4 displays how long staff respondents have been employed in 
their current position, how long in the JTPA or CETA program, and how 
long in the overall field of employment and training. In each column, 
the modal response is the longest duration five or more years for the 
current position, ten years or more for program and system experience. 
Over half of state staff has spent at least ten years in the employment 
and training field, while the corresponding percentage at the SDA level 
is 37%. Two-fifths of state staff and one-third of SDA staff have at 
least ten years' experience in JTPA and CETA. Even for the current 
position, where somewhat shorter tenure is to be expected, 54% of the 
staff at both levels has held the position for at least three years. 

Despite the respondents' generally long tenure in the employment 
and training field, only a minority were members of any professional 



associations: 31% of state staff and 25% of SDA staff. Among the still 
smaller percentage of state staff respondents who specified one or more 
professional associations in which they had membership, half belonged to 
lAPES, the International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security. The Partnership for Training and Employment Careers was a 
distant second among this group of state respondents^ claiming less than 
10% of them as members. At the SDA level, no single organization 
predominated, and the tremendous variety of occupational associations 
was noteworthy. However, the most common form of organizational 
membership specified was in a state or regional employment and training 
association. 

Demographic characteristics are relevant to the personal experience 
that JTPA staff members bring to their work. Most JTPA staff members 
are white, most are at least 36 years old, and most are women. SDA 
staff tends to be slightly more ethnically diverse, somewhat younger, 
and more likely to be female. 

More specifically, at the state level, 74% of responding staff 
members were white, 17% were black, 4% apiece were Hispanic or 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and 1% American Indian/Alaskan native. This 
distribution is displayed in Table V-5. As indicated in Table V-6, 
corresponding percentages at the SDA level were 67%, 19%, 4%, 4%, and 
2%, respectively. 

At the state level, 47% of respondents were between the ages of 36 
and 45 years, 22% from 45 to 55 years, and 10% were 56 or older; 20% 
were between 26 and 35 years of age, and only 1% between 18 and 25 
years. Following the same sequence, the percentages at the SDA level 
were 38%, 16%, 11%, 28%, and 8%. Tables V-5 and V-6 combine age and 
ethnicity breakouts (so the total percentages by age group are slightly 
different from those just reported, due to varying numbers of 
respondents on individual questionnaire items). 
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Overal 1 , 58% of state staff respondents and 70% of those at the SDA 
level were women. For reference purposes, Tables V-7 and V-8 show the 
age/ethnicity cross-tabulation further broken out by gender. 

Variation bv Tvoe of Position 

Derivation of Functional Clusters fPosition Cateaoriesl 

The staff surveys asked participating staff to check off all the 
functions that are part of their current job. The results are presented 
in Tables V-9 and V-10. As these tables suggest, most staff members 
perform multiple functions. This holds true even when we group the 
individual functions through cluster analysis to permit cross-tabulation 
with other variables. 

The frequencies resulting from the computerized clustering 
procedure are displayed in Table V-11 for state staff, and Table V-12 
for SDA staff. Some of the categories are not entirely intuitive, so 
attention should be paid to footnote explanations of which specific 
functions are included within a cluster. For example, at the state 
level, the "personnel" cluster includes procurement along with more 
predictable personnel functions, and at the SDA level, "data processing" 
includes manual filing systems as well as computer hardware/ software and 
data entry. 

We tried several approaches to reducing the overlap of staff among 
these categories, in order to be able to produce more discrete profiles 
of the staff within each cluster. These included, for example, 
splitting staff into supervisory and nonsupervisory categories before 
running the functional cluster frequencies, anticipating that 
nonsupervisory staff might be more specialized than those with 
supervisory responsibilities. Another approach included only staff that 
had checked off some minimum percentage of the individual functions 
within a cluster. None of these efforts was successful: some did 
little to reduce the overlap, while others discarded too many 
respondents. 
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So» we are left with acknowledging substantial overlap of staff 
among functional clusters as we explore the backgrounds and 
characteristics of staff In each of the clusters. 



Variation in Level of Education. Tables V-13 and V-14 show the 
distribution of highest level of education by functional cluster for 
state and SOA staff, respectively. 

The state table shows that whereas 57% of all state staff has a 
Bachelor's or Master's degree, the proportions are closer to three- 
quarters of most of the professional clusters, but only 16% for the 
clerical cluster. Clerical staff Is Instead concentrated in the 
categories of high school and some college. Two more technical clusters 
have corresponding proportions that fall between the two extremes: for 
fiscal staff, it is 66%, and for MIS staff, 48%. Because the MIS 
cluster includes data entry and manual filing, there is substantial 
overlap of staff between this and the clerical cluster, which helps 
account for the lower educational attainment. 



A somewhat similar picture emerges at the SDA level, although the 
proportions involved tend generally to be lower. The percentage of all 
SDA staff with either a Bachelor's or a Master's degree is 51%. The 
percentage is 20% for the clerical cluster and 39% for data processing 
(which again includes data entry and manual filing). It is highest for 
classroom training ^ staff , at 72%, and closer to two-thirds of the 
policy/administration, personnel, monitoring, and fiscal clusters. 
Clerical staff is again concentrated in the categories of high school 
and some college. 

Thus, these breakouts show that professional and technical JTPA 
staff tends to have higher educational qualifications than JTPA staff as 
a whole, which is to be expected. 

Tables V-15 and V-16 offer a slightly different perspective, 
breaking out actual educational attainment by the recommended level for 
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each staff respondent's current position. There is a clear correlation 
between recommended and actual educational attainment. 

Variation In Tenure > Tables V-17 through V-22 break out three 
alternative tenure distributions by functional cluster. At the state 
level, staff in the professional and technical clusters tends to have 
above-average tenure within the employment and training system, which is 
hardly a dramatic finding; but the distributions are more even for 
tenure in current position, and less dramatically different for 
JTPA/CETA tenure. Among SDA staff, there is only a very modest tendency 
toward above-average system tenure for a number of the professioi.al and 
technical clusters. 

Distribution of Demographic Characteristics, Tables V-23 through 
V-28 show the distribution of state and SDA staff respondents' 
demographic characteristics by functional cluster. The clearest 
differences are by gender. 

At the state level, for example, monitoring and LMI staff is far 
more likely to be male, while women predominate in the clerical and MIS 
categories. In several professional and technical clusters, however, 
the distribution between men and women is even or very close to even. 

At the SDA 'tevel, women again predominate in the clerical and data 
processing clusters, and also in the three client-oriented categories. 
Men are more likely to be found in several of the professional/technical 
clusters. 



Variation bv Supervisory Status 



At the state level, 30% of responding staff had supervisory 
responsibilities. At the SDA level, the corresponding percentage was 
37%. 



Tables V-29 and V-30 cross-tabulate staff educational level by 
supervisory status. At both levels, supervisory staff tends to have had 
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more education than nonsupervisory staff. However, the differences 
stand out more clearly when this cross-tabulation is further broken out 
by whether staff performs clerical functions, as shown in Tables V-31 
and V-32. 

At the state level, over 90% of supervisory non-clerical staff has 
at least a four-year degree. At the SDA level, the corresponding 
proportion is close to three-quarters. On the other hand, more than 
half of state-level supervisory clerical staff and over 60% of clerical 
supervisors at the SDA level have less than a four-year degree. 

Variation bv Organizational Characteristics 

Table V-33 presents a cross-tabulation of educational level 
attained and state staff size. It shows that staff in the largest 
organizations is somewhat less likely to have a four-year or graduate 
degree than staff in the other size categories. A similar pattern can 
be seen in Table V-34, which shows the corresponding breakout for SDA 
staff. 

SALARIES 

Table V-35 corroborates the results of the director survey, already 
described in Chapter III, that indicated that pay scales are higher at 
the state level than among SDAs. Seventy percent of SDA staff 
respondents reported earning less than $25,000 annually; the 
corresponding percentage for state staff was 27%. At the other end of 
the scale, 41% of state respondents were paid at least $35,000, while 
only 8% of SDA staff were paid as much. 

Some of the disparity could be attributable to differences in hours 
worked per week, but not much. Eighty-eight percent of state staff and 
75% of SDA staff had a full-time schedule, and virtually all of the rest 
at both levels worked at least 30 hours a week. 
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Variation bv Tvoe of Position 



Tables V-36 and V-37 show the cross- tabulations of salary and 
functional cluster. At both the state and SDA levels, staff in the 
personnel cluster is the best-paid, and fiscal and procurement staff is 
also more likely to be in the two highest salary categories. At the 
state level, however, other clusters as well have a majority of staff 
earning at least $35,000 annually. At the SDA level, not only is the 
overall salary profile lower, but even within clusters that correspond 
to clusters at the state level (such as policy/administration, 
personnel, fiscal, and clerical) the disparity between the state and SDA 
salary distributions remains. 

A similar point Is made concerning supervisory status in Tables 
V-38 through V-41: in any of the categories, the state salary scale 
remains higher. 

Variation by Organizational Characteristics 

Table V-4? shows that salaries in state JTPA organizations tend to 
be higher in organizations with more staff. In the smallest 

organizations, 26% of staff is paid at least $35,000 a year; in medium- 
sized organizations, 38%; and in the largest organizations, 45%. The 
reverse is true at the SDA level, however, as indicated in Table V-43. 
The proportion of staff paid at least $35,000 a year is 17% in the 
smallest organizations, 9% in the middle category, and 6% among the 
largest organizations. 

COMPARISON WITH STAFF IN OTHER HUMAN SERVICE SYSTEMS 

As mentioned earlier, the three human service systems for which we 
were able to locate some amount of comparable information concerning 
staff backgrounds and pay levels are vocational rehabilitation (VR), 
teaching, and social work. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 



Our Information on the VR system is limited to Its professional 
positions, and does not include salary. This information is derived 
from three national surveys of VR agencies and counselors (Chetkov1ch» 
1989, and Pelavin, 1989). In considering this information. It should be 
kept in mind that many professional classifications within the VR system 
are a good deal more science-oriented than those prevalent In either 
JTPA or the other two systems. For example, VR agencies may employ 
physicians, psychiatrists, rehabilitation engineers, speech 
pathologists, and many other specialists. 

One of the VR agency surveys found that three-quarters of agencies 
require counselors to have at least a Bachelor's degree, 7% require at 
least a Master's degree, and 16% require only a high school diploma; 
agencies requiring less than the graduate degree also specified varying 
lengths of professional experience (Chetkovich) . The survey of 
counselors conducted as part of the same study found that 99% of all 
rehabilitation counselors had at least a Bachelor's degree. Further, it 
found that 58% of the counselors had one or more graduate degrees, and 
another 22% had attended or were currently attending graduate school. 

The counselor survey also found that 26% of the counselors had 
their primary academic training In vocational rehabilitation. Fifteen 
percent apiece bad been trained in psychology, counseling, or education, 
another 3% in special education, and 12% In social v^ork. Fourteen 
percent had been trained in other disciplines. Median tenure in both 
the field and their agency was ten years, and three-quarters of the 
respondents had been counselors for at least three years. The median 
active caseload was 110 clients. 

The other study surveyed agencies concerning all professional 
classifications in the VR system (Pelavin). This survey found that for 
7% of the position categories, a high school diploma was considered 
sufficient; 29% required any Bachelor's degree; 36% required a specific 
Bachelor's degree; and 28% required at least a Master's degree. 
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The modal education requirement was high school for prosthetics and 
orthotics specialists and production supervisors in rehabilitation 
workshops. A Bachelor's degree in any field was the modal requirement 
for job development counselors, resident supervisors, independent living 
specialists, and client assistance administrators. A specific 
Bachelor's degree was the modal requirement for general rehabilitation 
counselor and virtually all the other counselor classifications, with 
the single exception of mental illners counselor. For this last 
classification and all other VR professional positions (audiologist, 
physician, rehabilitation dentist, and so on), the modal requirement was 
at least a Master's degree. 

This study also provided some information on vacancy rates, which 
may provide some perspective on the turnover and vacancy data reported 
in Chapter III. The average overall vacancy rate among professional 
positions was 7%. It was 6% for general rehabilitation counselors, 4% 
for rehabilitation administrators, and 11% for job development 
counselors. The agency survey identified general rehabilitation 
counselor as one of the top occupations -combining "notable vacancies" 
and an "unsatisfactory apnlicant pool," and cited inadequate education 
and low salary as the two primary factors contributing to this 
situation. 



Teaching 
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Our information on the backgrounds of public school teachers is 
very limited, although we do have some up-tj-date salary information. 
The information that we found on teacher prfeparation concerns 
requirements currently in effect -- rather than the backgrounds of 
teachers themselves -- and these do not always affect (or may be 
different for) experienced teachers. 

The American As:.ociation of Colleges for Teacher Education recently 
published the results of its surve;^ of the 1 i censing/credent ialing 
requiremencs of the fifty states and the District of Columbia (Stein, 
1990). This study reflects the great variety among state requirements 
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and administrative systems, in part through the absence of any 
tabulations. Reading through the Individual state profiles, however, it 
can be seen that most states require at least a Bachelor's degree, a 
number specify a minimum grade point average, some require particular 
courses or set minimum numbers of hours in various forms of training, 
and a number specify a minimum score on one or another test (with great 
variety in which test is specified). The summary narrative reports that 
48 states impose a field requirement, 37 stipulate student teaching, and 
all but two not offer a route of alternative preparation, an emergency 
credential, or both. 

The National Education Association has supported the establishment 
uf the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, created in 
response to the 1986 report of the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century . The aim 
of ttiis board is to provide national standards for a voluntary 
certification of teaching quality, cutting across the various state 
licensing requirements (but not supplanting them, since they are public 
requirements). Stanford University is cooperating in the development of 
the associated assessment criteria; it is expected to take several years 
to complete the development of these standards. 

The National Education Association recently published state-by- 
st-ite estimates on salaries for teachers and other instructional staff 
(NEA, 1990). The national average for classroom teachers is now 
estimated to be $31,304. It is somewhat lower for elementary school 
teachers ($30,497) and higher for secondary school teachers ($31,781), 
but the greater variability is by state. Overall salaries for classroom 
. teachers range from a high of $43,153 in Alaska down to $21,300 in South 
Dakota. These figures average the salaries of beginning and more 
experienced teachers; no breakout is provided by seniority. 

Social Welfare 



Our information in this area is drawn from the 1987 salary survey 
conducted by the Child Welfara League of Ame^^ica (Maza and Malm, 1987), 
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which projected salaries through 1989. The survey covered 229 voluntary 
agencies and 18 public agencies within the U.S., along with ten Canadian 
agencies, but excluded statewide public agencies "because of their size 
and diversity of positions" which restricts comparability with the 
salaries of state JTPA ^Uff. 

The report contains a table projecting median salaries to 1989 for 
a series of po^vitlons among the U.S. voluntary agencies (which have a 
median size of 49 employees). The projections for selected positions 
are as follows: 



Executive director $56,200 

Assistant executive director 42,700 

Casework director/director of prof, services 37,000 

Supervisor 28,300 

Social work practitioner with M.S.W. 23,600 

Social work practitioner with no grad. degree 17,900 

Day care educational director 24,800 

Day care teacher with grad. degree 18,700 



MANAGEMENT PERCEPTIONS OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STAFF QUALIFICATIONS AND 
PERFORMANCE 

State Level 

AliTiOst uniformly, state directors and managers gave high marks to 
their staff. Of all the managers we interviewed across the eight state 
agencies, only one mentioned one staffer's writing skills as inadequate, 
and this was a person that the manager had inherited in taking over the 
unit. 

Many of the managers volunteered comments to the effect that staff 
qualifications and competence exceeded the level that might be s^gested 
by their titles, salaries, and promotional opportunities. Several 
commented that most staff members, especially in the professional and 
analytical ranks, were people whose dedication to the employment and 
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training field to a point compensated for less than outstanding titles^ 
salaries, or promotional opportunities. Some also mentioned that JTPA 
units and sections were considered desirable places to work by staff 
elsewhere within the overall state agency, so that they could count on 
drawing a number of reasonably well qualified, experienced candidates 
for most openings. 

One area where staffing was sometimes seen as Impairing performance 
was MIS. Here, however, the problem was more a matter of attracting and 
keeping staff than staff qualifications per se. 

SPA Level 

The picture at the SDA level was similar. Directors and managers 
routinely used the terms "excellent," "top-notch," and "seasoned," and 
described staff as being very knowledgeable about the employment and 
training field and about their local community. 

However, concerns about staff qualifications and performance were 
raised somewhat more frequently than at the state level. Some directors 
expressed concern about staff's writing skills, and one director 
mentioned a need for improvement in staff perception of and 
communication with JTPA clients. In addition, the difficulty of 
recruiting highest-caliber clerical staff was mentioned a number of 
times. In several areas, it was said that clerical staff was available 
in abundance, but it was hard for the SDA to compete with higher 
salaries offered in the private sector for candidates with the technical 
and communication skills that the organization required. 

In one organization that was having trouble recruiting planning 
staff, the director did not see the vacancies as significantly affecting 
overall program performance, but the unit manager and i PIC 
representative did. The planning manager said that "work gets that 
has to, but our creativity isn't what it was, say, a year ago." 
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In another case, staff qualifications were having a more positive 
impact. The director in this SDA mentioned that the caliber and 
developing expertise of SDA staff had recently allowed the SDA to bring 
more OJT administration in-house, where the SDA could better control 
the quality of this training. She believed that it might also 
gradually become possible to take on more recruitment and assessment 
over the next several years, functions which had devolved away from SDA 
administration since the implementation of JTPA. 

HlfiHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS CQNCERNINS CURR FNT JTPA STAFF 

In reviewing staff survey data, it should be kept in mind that the 
organizations participating at the state level tended to be somewhat 
larger than the general distribution of state JTPA organizations. At 
the SDA level, org=»nizations that participated in the staff survey were 
somewhat more concentrated in the broad middle of the funding spectrum, 
and the distribution of staff sizes was somewhat lower than that for the 
SDAs participating in the director survey. 

Another point to keep in mind in considering how staff 
characteristics varied by type of position is the tremendous overlap of 
staff among functional categories, or clusters. Despite this overlap, 
there are some telling differences in the distributions among these 
clusters, such as in level of education attained. 

Most JTPA staff has at least a Bachelor's degree, but it is a bare 
majority at the SDA level and only somewhat larger at the state level. 
However, the percentages are higher for staff in most professional and 
technical clusters, and especially for staff in these clusters that has 
supervisory responsibilities. Ninety percent of supervisory state staff 
in the professional/technical clusters, and three-quarters of comparable 
SDA staff, has at least a Bachelor's degree. Percentages are markedly 
lower for clerical and data entry staff, and tend also to be somewhat 
lower for fiscal staff. At both the state and SDA levels, the 
proportions of staff with four-year or higher degrees decline as staff 
size increases. 
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There Is considerable variation among the majors of respondents 
with postsecondary degrees. In general, however, the fields specified 
most frequently include the social sciences, business 
adrolni strati on/accounting, education/counsel ing/social work, public 
administration/planning, and personnel/human (or Industrial) relations. 

Staff at both levels tends to have substantial experience both in 
their current position and within the employment and training field. A 
majority of both state and SDA staff respondents have been in their 
current position for at least three years. More than half of state 
staff, and 37% of SDA staff, has worked in the employment and training 
field for ten years or more. 

Only a minority of the staff belongs to any professional 
associations, according to survey responses. Thirty-one percent of 
state respondents and 25% of SDA respondents reported belonging to one 
or more professional associations. At the state level, the organization 
specified most frequently was lAPES, the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security. At the SDA level, it was the relevant 
state or regional employment and training association. 

In terms of demographic characteristics, most JTPA staff is white, 
most is at least 36 years old, and most is female. Specifically, three- 
quarters of state staff respondents and two-thirds of those at the SDA 
level reported themselves to be white; similar proportions at each level 
were at least 36 years of age; and 58% of state respondents and 70% of 
those at the SDA level were women. The clearest patterns of demographic 
differences across functional clusters are by gender, but there is also 
relatively equal representation in several professional and technical 
clusters, especially at the state level. 

Staff survey data corroborate the director survey findings of 
higher state pay scales, as reported in '"hapter HI. Among staff survey 
respondents, 41% of the state staff is paid at least $35,000 annually, 
whereas only 8% of SDA staff earns as much. Conversely, 70% of SDA 
staff, but only 27% of state staff, is paid no more than $25,000. The 



differences persist even within corresponding functional clusters, such 
as policy/administration, personnel, fiscal, and clerical, as well as 
between supervisory staff at the two levels. Pay levels are generally 
higher in larger state staffs, but at the SDA level higher pay scales 
are found in the smaller organizations. 

The survey data permit only partial and broad comparisons to the 
recommended qualifications summarized in Chapter IV: the staff surveys 
did not attempt to assess actual skills, and their only source of 
information on job-specific experience is tenure in current position. 
There is a strong correspondence between the level of education 
respondents recommend for their current position and the level they 
actually have attained. There is also a strong similarity between the 
distribution of recoinniended and actual major field of postsecondary 
education. With respect to experience, large proportions of staff in 
most clusters have lengthy tenure in the overall field of employment and 
training, and the percentages with at least three years in their current 
position are also substantial. 

Case study comments are our source of information on staff skills 
and overall qualifications, and these are generally highly positive. 
Managers did express some concern about written and oral communication 
skills and about the caliber of some clerical staff, especially at the 
SDA level. Overall, however, directors and managers interviewed for the 
case studies said that much of their staff had qualifications and skills 
that exceeded those warranted by their titles, salaries, or promotional 
opportunities. They credited this profile and the tendency toward long 
tenure to staff's commitment to the employment and training field. 

The comparisons we have been able to draw with other human service 
systems are fragmentary. Professional positions within the vocational 
rehabilitation (VR) system tend to be more science-oriented than most 
JTPA positions, and VR professionals generally have higher educational 
credentials than professional and technical JTPA staff taken as a whole. 
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Licensing requirements for teachers vary greatly across states, but 
at least a four-year degree and some field experience are generally 
required. With this or greater background, the average classroom 
teacher today is paid slightly in excess of $31,000 annually. Teacher 
organizations are moving to establish a national system of voluntary 
certification based on a common set of standards of teaching quality; 
however, development of the assessment criteria is expected to take 
several years. 

Pay scales In social work appear to be lower, even for personnel 
with graduate degrees, and may thus be more comparable with current SDA 
pay scales. (The last point is enhanced by the fact that the 
information source, a survey o^ salaries in the child welfare field, 
deliberately excluded statewide public agencies). 
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Table V>1 

Selected Characteri sties of State JTPA Orcyanlzations 
Responding to Director Survey and Staff Survey 



Director Survey Staff Survey 
States States 

Characteristic (n-40) (n-8) 

Funding 

Minimum S237,000 $339,213 

Maximum Over $10 million Over $10 million 

Mean Over $1.8 million Over $3 million 

Median Over $1.2 million Over $1.7 million 

Percent by size category 

Under $500,000 35% 13% 

$500,000 • $2 million 35% 50% 
More than $2 million 30% 38% 

Staff size (positions) 

Mean 44 60 

Median 38 48 

Size of state agency (percent) 

0 - 100 25% 38% 

100 - 1,000 44% 37% 

More than 1,000 33% 25% 
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Table V-2 

Selected Characteristic s of SPA Administrative Entities 
Responding to Director Survey and Staff Survey 



Director Survey Staff Survey 

SDAs SDAs 

Characteristics (n»82) (n°30) 

Funding 

Minimum $158,000 $463,000 

Maximum Over $26 million $5.5 million 

Mean $2.9 million $1.9 million 

Median $1.8 million $1.6 million 
Percent by size category 

Under $1 million 15% 20% 

$1 million-$l. 9 million 39% 37% 

$2 million-$6.9 million 40% 43% 

$7 million and over 6% 0% 

II-A staff size (positions) 

Mean 25 . 19 

Median 23 14 
Percent by size category 

0 - 10 27% 40% 

11 - 30 41% 40% 

31 and over 32% 20% 

Type of administrative entity 
(percent) 

PIC 28% 20% 

Government 62% 70% 

CBO/Other 10% 10% 
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Table V-3 

H1<fhflst Education Level Attained bv JTPA Staff 



Level Staff Staff 



Did not finish high school 0.4% 1% 

High school dlploma/GED 7 13 

Some college 21 26 
Associate's degree 9 7 

Bachelor's degree 37 38 

Master's degree 20 13 

Doctoral degree Z 0.3 

Other 4 2 
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Table V-4 
Tenure of State and Local JTPA Staff 



Percent of Staff 

In Current In OTPA/ In Training 

Length of Time Position CETA Field 



St a t? Staff 



Less than 6 months 


13% 


8% 


7% 


6-12 months 


10 


6 


4 


1-2 years 


23 


13 


8 


3-4 years 


19 


13 


10 


5 or more years* 


35 


21 


15 


10 or more years 


(not asked) 


41 


56 


)A staff 








Less than 6 months 


11 


7 


6 


6-12 months 


12 


7 


6 


1-2 years 


24 


17 


15 


3-4 years 


20 


16 


16 


5 or more years* 


34 


20 


20 


10 or more years 


(not asked) 


33 


37 



*5 to 9 years for both right-hand columns 
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Table V-5 
AGE OF STATE STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





WHITE, 
NON-HISPANIC 


BLACK. 
NON- HISPANIC 


HISPANIC 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

/ALASKAN 
NATIVE 


All Casas 


AGE GROUP 














18 - 25 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


26 - 35 


13% 


5% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


20% 


36 • 45 


34% 


8% 


2% 


2% 


0% 


48% 


46 - 55 


17% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


22% 


56 OR OLDER 


8% 


1% 


« 0% 


0% 


0% 


10% 




74% 


17% 


4% 


4% 


1% 


100% 


All Cases 


(208) 


(48) 


(12) 


(11) 


(3) 


(282) 



Table V-5 
AGE OF SDA STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





WHITE, 
NON-HISPANIC 


BLACK. 
NON- HISPANIC 


HISPANIC 


ASIAN/PACIFI 
C ISLANDER 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

NATIVE 


OTHER 


All Cases 


AGE CROUP 
















18 - 25 




1 ft 




Oft 


Oft 


0% 


8% 


26 - 35 


16% 


6% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


28% 


36 - 45 


26% 


7% 


2% 


2% 


0% 


1% 


38% 


46 - 55 


11% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


15% 


56 OR 
















OLDER 


9% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


11% 




67% 


19% 


6% 


4% 


2% 


2% 


100% 


All 
















Cases 


(381) 


(107) 


(36) 


(24) 


(13) 


(11) 


(572) 



Table V.7 

AGE OF STATE STAFF BY ETHNICITY BY GENDER 





WHITE, 


BLACK, 


HISPANIC 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


All 




NON-HISPANIC 


NON-HISPANIC 






ISLANDER 


/ALASKAN NATIVE 


Cases 




FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 




AGE GROUP 
























18 - 25 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


26 . 35 


11% 


2% 


4% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


20% 


36 - 45 


21% 


13% 


6% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


48% 


46 - 55 


6% 


11% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


22% 


56 OR OLDER 


2% 


6% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


9% 




41% 


32% 


13% 


4% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


100% 


All Cases 


(116) 


(91) 


(36) 


(12) 


(5) 


(7) 


(5) 


(6) 


(2) 


(I) 


(281) 
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Table V-8 



AGE OF SDA STAFF BY ETHNICITY BY GENDER 





WHITE, 


BL^iCK, 


HISPANIC 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 


AMERICAN 


OTHER 


All 




NON -HISPANIC 


NON-HISPANIC 






ISLANDER 


INDIAN 






Cases 




















/ALASKAN 


























NATIVE 










FEMALE 




FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 




AGE GROUP 




























18 - 25 


4% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


o% 


26 - 35 


11% 


5% 


5% 


1% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


0« 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


28% 


36 - 45 


17% 


9% 


4% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


38% 


46 - 55 


8% 


3% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


15% 


56 OR 




























OLDER 


6% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


11% 




45% 


21% 


14% 


5% 


4% 


2% 


3% 


1% 


2% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


100% 


All 




























Cases 


259 


121 


(78) 


(28) 


(23) 


(13) 


(17) 


(7) 


(12) 


(1) 


(8) 


(3) 


570 



Table V-9 



Percent of State JTPA Staff Performlno Specif ic Functions 



SJTCC Support 

Orienting SJTCC 14% 
Developing 6CSSP, 

target group policies 12 

Designating SDAs 5 

SDA reorganizations 6 

Approving SDA plans 22 
Use & allocation of non- 

78% funds 17 

Other 8 

Support for State Policy & 
Administration 

Policy on funding recapture 17 

Policy on performance- 
based contracting 15 

Policy on SDA liaison, 
monitoring, T.A. 30 

Policy on conducting post- 
program follow-up 16 

Content & organization of 
MIS 12 

Other 6 



Support for Performance 
Standards Policy 
Additional state standards 
Procedures for adjusting 

SOA performance standards 
6% performance awards 

pol i cy 
Sanctions policy 
Other 

State Program Management 
Goal setting 

Planning & program devel . 
Field rep/SDA monitoring/ 

1 iaison 
Provision of T.A. to SDAs 
Liaison with elected 

officials 

Public information 
Employer relations 
Coordination with other 

agencies 
Contract negotiation 
Establishing personnel 

pol icies 
Other 



14 

16 

16 
17 
2 



21 
31 

30 
39 

17 
21 
11 

36 
21 

7 
5 



MIS/Computers 
Establishing & updating MIS 
Compilation of JASR data 
Manual filing systems 
Computer hard/software 
Data entry 
Other 



Fiscal 
Budgeting 
Accounting 
Auditing 

Audit resolutions 
Contract monitoring 
Procurement 
Other 

Personnel/Labor Relations 
Personnel 
Labor relations 
Affirmative action/equal 
Staff development 
Staff evaluation 
Other 

Support 

Clerical/secretarial 

Legal 

Other 



opp. 



14% 

8 
15 
20 
18 

9 



Research/Statistics/Evaluation 

Collecting labor market info 7 
Analyzing & reporting statistical 

information 27 

Program evaluation 29 

Other 2 



14 

U 
6 
11 
24 
11 
6 



7 
3 
6 
12 
13 
2 



24 
1 
1 
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Table V-10 



Percent of SPA Staff Perforwing Specific Ftmcticms 



SOA PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Program design 

Developing new service approaches 
Developing service systems 
Developing performance standards 

standards policy 
Long-range planning 
Using labor market information 
Conducting population analysis 
Proposal writing 
RFP writing 
Other 

SDA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
Evaluating proposals 
Assessing program performance 
Managing overall performance goals 
Monitoring client systems (intake, 

assessment, follow-up) 
Monitoring contractors 
Establishing personnel policies 
Relationships with business 
Relationships with community 
Liaison with state 
Other 

PUBLIC/PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT 
(PIC SUPPORT) 

Liaison with local elected officials 

Recruiting PIC members 

Oversight of PIC organization and 
roles 

Monitoring PIC liability issues 
Public/community relations 
Coordination with other agencies 
Economic development 
Other 

EMPLOYER RELATIONS 

Determining training needs 
Marketing 30b trammg services 

to employers 
Developing and serving employer 

accounts 

Determining local empbyer personal 

needs 
Other 

OUTREACH, RECRUITMENT, AND INTAKE 
Marketing to participants 
Or ientat ion 

Eligibility determination 
Other 

ASSESSMENT AND COUNSELING 
Motivating and working w>X^ 

part ic 1 pants 
Functional and vocational testing 
Development of EDPs 
Individual and group counseling 
Life skills counseling 
Personal goal-setting 
Cr IS IS interment ion 
Oetermtnmg supportive services needs 
Assignment/referral to services 
Interpreting (bi Imgual/ASL) 
Other 



24% 
26 
16 

14 
21 
35 
9 
14 
13 
2 



25 
31 

20 

33 
27 
12 
36 
42 
19 
4 



17 
11 

8 
6 
29 
40 
15 
2 



27 

28 

17 

20 
2 



36 
35 
33 
4 



46 

29 
30 
40 
26 
33 
22 
34 
36 
5 
2 



FISCAL AND PROCUREMENT 
Cost-reimbursement contracting 
Performance- based contracting 
Fiscal monitoring 
Cost allocation 
RFP and contract development 
Budgeting 
Accounting 
Auditing 

Audit resolutions 

Procurement of supplies, equipment, 
Other 

MIS/COMPUTERS 
Establishing and updating MIS 
Compilation of JASR data 
Manual filing systems 
Computer harAwre/ software 
Data entry 
Other 



faci lities 



15% 

13 

14 

11 

15 

19 

13 

5 

8 

15 
4 



14 
5 
25 
23 
29 
8 



RESEARCH/STrTISTICS/EVALUATION 

Collecting labor market information 15 

Analyzing and refK)rting statistical information 19 

Program/contract evaluation 23 

Other ^ 



PERSONNEL/LABOR RELATIONS 
Personnel 
Lafcx)r relations 

Affirmative action/equal opportunity 
Staff development 
Staff evaluation 
Other 

SUPPORT 
Clerical/secretarial 
Legal 
Other 

JOB DEVELOPMENT/PLACEMEN! 
Job search supervision 
Conducting job clubs 
Contacting employers 
Matching clients and jobs 
Client follow-up 
Other 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
QJT contracting 

Upgrading and retraining contracts 
Developing work experience slots 
Other 

CLASSROOM TRAINING/EDUCATION 
Curriculi^ development 
Pr-.vision of basic skills remediation 
Designing computer-assisted instruction 
Provision of occupational skills training 
Other 



12 
5 
b 

17 
19 
I 



26 
2 
2 



22 
14 
29 
31 
37 
2 



21 
13 
19 
2 



13 
13 

6 
12 

3 
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Table V-U 

Percent of State Staff in Each Functional Cluster 



Functional Cluster 



Percent of 
State Staff 



Pol icy/admi ni strat i on^ 
Public contact^ 
LMIC 

Monitoring" 



Mise ^ 
Fiscal 



65% 
47 
7 
38 
30 
25 
23 



Personnel 9 
Legal" 
Clerical < 



24 



NOTE: Categories are derived from Table V-9, as detailed in footnotes 
below. Percentages sum to more than 100% due to overlap of staff across 
categories. 

^Includes all of SJTCC support; all of support for state policy and 
administration; all of support for performance standards policy; goal- 
setting; planning; providing T.A. to SDAs; analyzing statistical 
information; and program evaluation. 

^Includes liaison with public officials, public information, 
employer relations, and coordination with other agencies. 

^Collecting labor market information. 

<*Inc1udes field rep/SDA liaison and contract monitoring. 

^Includes all MIS/computers categories. 

^Includes budgeting, accounting, auditing, and audit resolutions. 

^Includes all of personnel/labor relations; establishing personnel 
policies; and procurement. 

^Legal support. 

^Clerical/secretarial support. 
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Table V-12 

Percent of S PA Staff in Each Functional Cluster 



Percent of 
SDA Staff 



Functional Cluster (n°577) 

Pol icy/admini strati on^ 65% 

Client service'> 70 

Classroom training^ 21 

Interpreting^ 6 

Monitoring® 40 

MIS/JASRT 15 

Data processings 40 

Fiscal" 34 

Procurement 1 15 

Personnel J 29 

Legal It 2 

Clerical' 26 



NOTE: Categories are derived from Table V-10, as detailed in footnotes 
below. Percentages sum to more than 100% due to overlap of staff across 
categories. 

^Includes all of SDA program development; all of public/private 
sector involvement; all of research; evaluating proposals; assessing 
program performance; developing service systems; conducting population 
analysis; proposal writing; and RFP writing. 

^Includes all of outreach, recruitment, and intake; all of 
assessment and counseling, except interpreting; all of on-the-job 
training; all of job development/placement; and all of employer 
relations. 

^Includes all of classroom training/education. 
^Interpreting (bil ingual/ASL) . 

^Includes monitoring client systems and monitoring contractors. 

^Includes establishing/updating MIS and compilation of JASR data. 

9lncludes manual filing systems, computer hardware/software, and 
data entry. 

^^Includes all of fiscal except procurement. 

^Procurement. 

^Includes all of personnel/labor relations and establishing 
personnel policies. 

'^Legal support. 

^Clerical/secretarial support. 
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Table V-I3 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 


PUB. 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION 






















DID NOT FINISH H S 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


H.S./GED 


3% 


4% 


0% 


3% 


11% 


1% 


2% 


0% 


19% 


7% 


SOME COLLEGE 


13% 


15% 


5% 


10% 


27% 


14% 


12% 


0% 


43% 


22% 


ASSOCIATE 


7% 


6% 


16% 


8% 


8% 


15% 


9% 


0% 


12% 


9% 


BACHELOR'S 


47% 


44% 


47% 


49% 


29% 


44% 


47% 


50% 


12% 


37% 


MASTER'S 


26% 


28% 


32% 


24% 


19% 


22% 


24% 


0% 


4% 


20% 


DOCTORATE 


2% 


1% 


0% 


3% 


0% 


1% 


5% 


50% 


0% 


2% 


OTHER 


3% 


2% 


0% 


4% 


6% 


3% 


2% 


0% 


9% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(187) 


(136) 


(19) 


(109) 


(85) 


(73) 


(66) 


(2) 


(69) 


(279) 
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Table V-14 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


EDUCATION LEVEL 




























DID NOT FINISH H.S. 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


1% 


H.S./GED 


8% 


9% 


6% 


6% 


6% 


16% 


18% 


6% 


7% 


5% 


0% 


24% 


12% 


SOME COLLEGE 


21% 


25% 


15% 


25% 


20% 


24% 


29% 


22% 


30% 


24% 


36% 


39% 


26% 


ASSOCIATE 


6% 


5% 


6% 


6% 


7% 


8% 


10% 


7% 


7% 


4% 


9% 


10% 


7% 


BACHELOR'S 


44% 


43% 


52% 


50% 


47% 


39% 


31% 


45% 


43% 


45% 


36% 


16% 


38% 


MASTER'S 


18% 


15% 


20% 


6% 


18% 


13% 


8% 


20% 


14% 


21% 


18% 


4% 


13% 


DOCTORATE 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


OTHER 


1% 


1% 


1% 


6% 


1% 


0% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


4% 


2% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(374 ) 


(403 ) 


(120) 


(32) 


(230 ) 


(87) 


(231) 


( 197) 


(87) 


(167) 


(11) 


(147) 


(564) 



Table V-15 



ACTUAL LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF STATE STAFF 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION RECOMMENDED 



vo 





RECOMMENDED EDUCATION LEVEL 


All Cases 


H.S./GED 


SOME 
COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE 


BACHELOR'S 


MASTER'S 


SEC/BUS 
COLLEGE 


HIGHEST i.EVEL 
















OF ED 
















COMPLETED 


















47% 


11% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


17% 


9% 


SOME COLLEGE 


32% 


46% 


17% 


5% 


0% 


50% 


19% 


ASSOCIATE 


11% 


14% 


33% 


3% 


9% 


17% 


8% 


BACHELOR'S 


5% 


14% 


17% 


66% 


9% 


0% 


39% 


MASTER'S 


5% 


4% 


17% 


23% 


64% 


0% 


18% 


DOCTORATE 


0% 


7% 


0% 


1% 


18% 


0% 


3% 


OTHER 


0% 


4% 


17% 


1% 


0% 


17% 


3% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(19) 


(28) 


(6) 


(96) 


(U) 


(18) 


(178) 
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Table V-16 



ACTUAL LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF SDA STAFF 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION RECOMNFJIDED 





RECOMMENDED EDUCATION LEVEL 


All Cases 


H.S./GED 


SOME 
COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE 


BACHELOR'S 


MASTER'S 


SEC/BUS 
COLLEGE 


HIGHEST LEVEL OF 


ED 
















COMPLETED 


















DID NOT FINISH H. 


S. 


5% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


H.S VGED 




39% 


7% 


6% 


1% 


0% 


29% 


11% 


SOME COLLEGE 




42% 


45% 


29% 


12% 


8% 


50% 


26% 


ASSOCIATE 




5% 


9% 


29% 


3% 


0% 


13% 


7% 


BACHELOR'S 




3% 


28% 


31% 


63% 


8% 


4% 


38% 


MASTER'S 




3% 


12% 


3% 


20% 


75% 


0% 


14% 


DOCTORATE 




0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


8% 


0% 


0% 


OTHER 




4% 


0% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


4% 


1% 






100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 




79 




35 


196 


12 


24 


404 




Table V-17 

LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURRENT POSITION 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER OF STATE STAFF 





Functional Cluster 


A1 1 

Cases 



POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 
EL 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 






















LESS THAN 6 MOS 


11% 


13% 


5% 


7% 


14% 


10% 


6% 


0% 


13% 


14% 


6 - 12 MOS 


9% 


9% 


11% 


9% 


12% 


10% 


9% 


0% 


16% 


10% 


1 - 2 YEARS 


22% 


21% 


26% 


17% 


18% 


25% 


23% 


50% 


26% 


23% 


3 . 4 YEARS 


22% 


22% 


11% 


22% 


19% 


25% 


29% 


50% 


16% 


19% 


3 OR MORE YEARS 


37% 


36% 


47% 


45% 


38% 


32% 


33% 


0% 


29% 


34% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(186) 


(136) 


(19) 


(109) 


(85) 


(73) 


(66) 


(2) 


(69) 


(278) 
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Table V-18 

LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER OF STATE STAFF 





Functional Cluster 


All 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 
EL 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 






















LESS THAN 6 MOS 


5% 


3% 


0% 


3% 


11% 


7% 


2% 


0% 


11% 


8% 


6 - 12 MOS 


5% 


3% 


5% 


6% 


7% 


6% 


8% 


0% 


8% 


6% 


1 - 2 YEARS 


8% 


7% 


16% 


6% 


13% 


11% 


9% 


50% 


17% 


12% 


3 - 4 YEARS 


12% 


16% 


11% 


13% 


12% 


13% 


8% 


0% 


13% 


13% 


3 - 9 YEARS 


20% 


21% 


5% 


19% 


23% 


20% 


23% 


30% 


31% 


21% 


10 OR MORE YEARS 


50% 


48% 


63% 


53% 


34% 


44% 


52% 


0% 


20% 


40% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(183) 


(133) 


(19) 


(108) 


(83) 


(71) 


(66) 


(2) 


(64) 


(270) 



Table V-19 

LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY PUBLIC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRAINING POSITION 

BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER OF STATE STAFF 











Functional Cluster 




• 




All 

Cases 


POL./ 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


1 

LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 

PT 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 






















LESS THAN 6 MOS 


4% 


2% 


0% 


2% 


11% 


6% 


2% 


0% 


13% 


8% 


6 - 12 MOS 


3% 


4% 


6% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


6% 


0% 


6% 


3% 


1 - 2 YEARS 


3% 


2% 


11% 


3% 


10% 


10% 


3% 


50% 


13% 


8% 


3 - 4 YEARS 


a% 


12% 


11% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


8% 


0% 


13% 


10% 


3 - 9 YEARS 


13% 


11% 


0% 


13% 


13% 


16% 


14% 


30% 


24% 


15% 


10 OR MORE YEARS 


70% 


69% 


72% 


72% 


32% 


58% 


68% 


0% 


27% 


56% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(181) 


(132) 


(18) 


(104) 


(79) 


(69) 


(65) 


(2) 


(62) 


(264) 



Table V-20 



LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURRENT POSITION 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER OF SDA STAFF 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 




























LESS THAN 6 MOS 


9% 


10% 


11% 


16% 


9% 


5% 


9% 


5% 


3% 


5% 


9% 


7% 


10% 


6 - 12 MOS 


12% 


11% 


16% 


22% 


10% 


6% 


11% 


11% 


8% 


10% 


9% 


13% 


12% 


1 - 2 YEARS 


23% 


24% 


26% 


16% 


27% 


30% 


26% 


27% 


28% 


20% 


9% 


27% 


24% 


3 - 4 YEARS 


20% 


22% 


19% 


25% 


20% 


17% 


18% 


20% 


18% 


24% 


36% 


19% 


20% 


5 OR MORE YEARS 


36% 


33% 


28% 


22% 


33% 


43% 


36% 


37% 


43% 


41% 


36% 


33% 


34% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(374 ) 


(404) 


(120) 


(32) 


(231) 


(87) 


(232) 


(198) 


(87) 


(167) 


(11) 


(147) 


(566 ) 



Table V-21 



LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER OF SDA STAFF 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Case^ 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CL/ISS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 
























6% 


6% 


LESS THAN 6 MOS 


5% 


6% 


5% 


13% 


6% 


4% 


6% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


9% 


6 - 12 MOS 


6% 


7% 


8% 


9% 


5% 


2% 


7% 


6% 


5% 


4% 


0% 


10% 


8% 


1 - 2 YEARS 


16% 


16% 


17% 


16% 


16% 


17% 


19% 


15% 


16% 


11% 


9% 


21% 


17% 


3 - 4 YEARS 


15% 


18% 


18% 


22% 


14% 


14% 


19% 


15% 


18% 


14% 


27% 


18% 


16% 


5 . 9 YEARS 


23% 


21% 


26% 


25% 


23% 


24% 


18% 


21% 


21% 


26% 


9% 


18% 


20% 


10 OR MORE YEARS 


35% 


32% 


25% 


16% 


36% 


39% 


32% 


41% 


39% 


43% 


45% 


27% 


33% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(371) 


(402) 


(119) 


(32) 


(230) 


(84) 


(226 ) 


(198) 


(87) 


(166) 


(11) 


(145) 


(557) 
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Table V-22 

LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY PUBLIC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRAINING POSITION 

BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER OF SDA STAFF 





Functional Cluster 


All 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 




























LESS THAN 6 MOS 


4% 


5% 


3% 


13% 


4% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


9% 


6% 


5% 


6 - 12 MOS 


3% 


5% 


7% 


6% 


4% 


1% 


5% 


5% 


3% 


4% 


0% 


8% 


6% 


1 - 2 YEARS 


13% 


14% 


14% 


9% 


12% 


13% 


16% 


15% 


13% 


10% 


0% 


19% 


15% 


3 - 4 YEARS 


15% 


18% 


21% 


19% 


14% 


16% 


19% 


14% 


19% 


14% 


36% 


19% 


16% 


5 - 9 YEARS 


22% 


21% 


25% 


34% 


22% 


26% 


20% 


17% 


20% 


21% 


9% 


18% 


20% 


10 OR MORE- YEARS 


42% 


37% 


31% 


19% 


43% 


41% 


35% 


48% 


44% 


51% 


45% 


31% 


37% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(369 ) 


(399 ) 


(117) 


(32) 


( 230 ) 


(85) 


( 226 ) 


(195 ) 


(86) 


(166) 


(11) 


(144) 


(556) 



Table V-23 

AGE OF STATE STAFF BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 
EL 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


AGE GROUP 






















18 - 25 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


4% 


1% 


26 - 35 


13% 


10% 


16% 


11% 


20% 


22% 


14% 


50% 


43% 


20% 


36 - 45 


52% 


55% 


37% 


44% 


45% 


47% 


50% 


50% 


34% 


48% 


46 - 55 


24% 


23% 


26% 


30% 


19% 


19% 


24% 


0% 


13% 


21% 


56 OR OLDER 


11% 


12% 


21% 


15% 


14% 


12% 


12% 


0% 


6% 


10% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(186) 


(135) 


(19) 


(109) 


(85) 


(73) 


(66) 


(2) 


(70) 


(279) 
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Table V-24 

GENDER OF STATE STAFF BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cliister 


All 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 
EL 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


GENDER 






















FEMALE 


47% 


50% 


26% 


37% 


61% 


51% 


45% 


50% 


87% 


58% 


MALE 


53% 


50% 


74% 


63% 


39% 


49% 


55% 


50% 


13% 


42% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(187) 


(136) 


(19) 


(108) 


(85) 


(72) 


(65) 


(2) 


(70) 


(279) 



Table V-25 

ETHNICITY OF STATE STAFF BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 











Functional Cluster 








All 
Cases 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


DUD 

CONTACT 


iili 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


EL 


LEGAL 




ETHNICITY 






















WHITE. NON-HISPANIC 


76% 


78% 


95% 


72% 


75% 


77% 


77% 


50% 


75% 


74% 


BLACK. NON- HISPANIC 


14% 


13% 


5% 


16% 


18% 


14% 


11% 


50% 


19% 


17% 


HISPANIC 


5% 


4% 


0% 


6% 


2% 


4% 


5% 


0% 


3% 


4% 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 


















1% 


4% 


ISLANDER 


4% 


2% 


0% 


4% 


2% 


4% 


5% 


0% 


AMERICAN INDIAN 






















/ALASKAN NATIVE 


1% 


2% 


0% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


3% 


0% 


1% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


' J0% 


All Cases 


(185) 


(135) 


(19) 


(108) 


(84) 


(73) 


(66) 


(2) 


(69) 


(276) 



Table V-26 
AGE OF SDA STAFF BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


AGE GROUP 




























18 - 25 


6% 


7% 


9% 


12% 


6% 


5% 


10% 


7% 


0% 


3% 


9% 


14% 


8% 


26 - 35 


27% 


27% 


26% 


48% 


30% 


32% 


32% 


29% 


31% 


23% 


27% 


29% 


28% 


36 - 45 


41% 


41% 


39% 


27% 


40% 


44% 


36% 


41% 


41% 


44% 


27% 


30% 


38% 


46 - 55 


15% 


16% 


19% 


9% 


13% 


13% 


12% 


15% 


15% 


17% 


27% 


16% 


15% 


56 OR OLDER 


11% 


10% 


7% 


3% 


10% 


7% 


10% 


9% 


13% 


13% 


9% 


12% 


11% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


( 375) 


(404) 


(119) 


(33) 


(233 ) 


(87) 


(232) 


(199) 


(87) 


(167) 


(11) 


(146) 


(567) 



2.] 
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Table V-27 

GENDER OF SDA STAFF BY FUNCIIOKAL CLUSTER 





Fiinctlonal Cluster 


All 
Cases 




POL./ 


CLIENT 


CLASS 


INTERP 


MONITO 


MIS/ 


DATA 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 


PERSON 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 






ADMIN. 


SVC. 


TRAIN 


RETING 


R 


JASR 


PROC. 




EMENT 


NEL 




AL 




GENDER 




























FEMALE 


61% 


68% 


66% 


73% 


58% 


64% 


75% 


53% 


60% 


56% 


82% 


88% 


70% 


MALE 


39% 


32% 


34% 


27% 


42% 


36% 


25% 


47% 


40% 


44% 


18% 


12% 


30% 


All Cases 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


(374) 




(120) 


(33) 


(232) 


(87) 


(232) 


(198) 


(87) 


(166) 


(U) 


(147) 


(566) 



Table V-28 

ETHNICITY OF SDA STAFF BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 
\DMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


ETHNICITY 




























WHITE » NON-HISPANIC 


70% 


67% 


76% 


27% 


66% 


81% 


69% 


73% 


70% 


70% 


82% 


70% 


67% 


BLACK. NON-HISPANIC 


17% 


19% 


12% 


18% 


19% 


7% 


15% 


15% 


16% 


16% 


0% 


16% 


19% 


HISPANIC 


6% 


6% 


6% 


39% 


6% 


2% 


3% 


4% 


2% 


6% 


9% 


3% 


6% 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 




























ISLANDER 


3% 


4% 


3% 


9% 


4% 


2% 


5% 


5% 


8% 


4% 


9% 


4% 


4% 


AMERICAN INDIAN 




























/ALASKAN NATIVE 


2% 


2% 


2% 


0% 


3% 


5% 


4% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


0% 


4% 


2% 


OTHER 


2% 


2% 


3% 


6% 


2% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


2% 


3% 


0% 


3% 


2% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(373 ) 


(^02) 


(120) 


(33) 


(231) 


(85) 


(230) 


(198) 


(86) 


(166) 


(11) 


(145) 


(564) 



Table V-29 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF STATE STAFF 

By Supervisory Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT 
SUPEkVISORY 


All Cases 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION 








DID NOT FINISH H.S. 


0% 


1% 


0% 


H.S./GED 


6% 


8% 


7% 


SOME COLLEGE 


5% 


28% 


21% 


ASSOCIATE 


5% 


11% 


9% 


BACHELOR'S 


47% 


33% 


37% 


MASTER'S 


32% 


15% 


20% 


DOCTORATE 


2% 


2% 


2% 


OTHER 


2% 


4% 


3% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(81) 


(199) 


(280) 
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Table V-30 



LSVSL OF EDUCATION OF SDA STAFF 
By Supervisory Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT 
SUPERVISORY 


All Cases 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION 








DID NOT FINISH H.S. 


0% 


1% 


1% 


H.S./GED 


7% 


16% 


13% 


SOME COLLEGE 


20% 


29% 


26% 


ASSOCIATE 


6% 


8% 


7% 


BACHELOR'S 


41% 


37% 


38% 


MASTER'S 


24% 


8% 


13% 


DOCTORATE 


1% 


0% 


0% 


OTHER 


1% 


1% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(182) 


(361) 


(543) 
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Table V-31 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF STATE STAFF 

By Supervisory and Clerical Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT SUPERVISORY 


All 
Cases 




CLERICAL 




NOT 

CLERICAL 


LEVEL OF EDnCATION 












DID NOT FINISH H.S. 


0% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


H.S./GED 


33% 


0% 


15% 


5% 


7% 


SOME COLLEGE 


13% 


3% 


52% 


19% 


21% 


ASSOCIATE 


7% 


5% 


13% 


10% 


9% 


BACHELOR'S 


20% 


53% 


9% 


41% 


37% 


MASTER'S 


13% 


36% 


2% 


19% 


20% 


DOCTORATE 


0% 


3% 


0% 


3% 


2% 


OTHER 


13% 


0% 


7% 


2% 


3% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(15) 


(66) 


(54) 


(145) 


(280) 
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Table V-32 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION. OF SDA STAFF 

By Supervisory and Clerical Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT SUPERVISORY 


All 




MAT 

CLERICAL 


CLERICAL 


NOT 
CLERICAL 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION 












DID NOT FINISH H.S. 


0% 


0% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


H.S. /G£D 


18% 


4% 


28% 


11% 


13% 


SOME COLLEGE 


39% 


15% 


38% 


25% 


26% 


ASSOCIATE 


5% 


6%. 


13% 


6% 


7% 


BACHELOR'S 


26% 


45% 


12% 


47% 


38% 


MASTER'S 


8% 


28% 


3% 


10% 


13% 


DOCTORATE 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


OTHER 


3% 


1% 


4% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(38) 


(144) 


(104) 


(257) 


(543) 
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Table V.-33 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF STATE STAFF 
BT STAFF SIZE IN FT 88 





TOTAL STAFF IN PY88 


All Cases 


1 - 20 


21 - 60 


61 + 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION 










DID NOT FINISH H.S. 


A% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


H.S./GED 


0% 


7% 


8% 


7% 


SOME COLLEGE 


15% 


19% 


23% 


21% 


ASSOCIATE 


12% 


5% 


11% 


9% 


BACHELOR'S 


46% 


36% 


36% 


37% 


MASTER'S 


23% 


28% 


15% 


20% 


DOCTORATE 


0% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


OTHER 


0% 


2% 


5% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(26) 


(88) 


(171) 


(285) 
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Table V-34 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF SDA STAFF 
BY STAFF SIZE IN FY 88 





II -A STAFF SIZE IN 


FY 88 


All Cases 




0 - 10 


11 - 30 


31 + 




LEVEL OF EDUCATION 










DID NOT FINISH H.S. 


0% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


H.S./GED 


10% 


13% 


13% 


13% 


SOME COLLEGE 


28% 


20% 


29% 


26% 


ASSOCIATE 


5% 


8% 


7% 


7% 


BACHELOR'S 


32% 


45% 


36% 


38% 


MASTER'S 


26% 


12% 


11% 


13% 


DOCTORATE 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


OTHER 


0% 


1% 


2% 


2% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(82) 


(181) 


(309) 


(572) 
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Table V-35 

Comparison of State and SPA Staff Salaries 



Percent of Staff 





State 


SOA 


Annual Salary* 


{n-286) 


(n-575) 


Under $15,000 


6% 


15% 


$15»000 - $24»999 


21 


55 


$25 » 000 - $34 » 999 


32 


22 


$3S,000 - $44,999 


29 


7 


$45 » 000 or more 


12 


1 



*Part-time employees were Instructed to indicate their actual 
annual salary, not the full -time equivalent. 
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Table V-36 



CURRENT ANNUAL SALARY OF STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 
EL 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


CURRENT SALARY 






















UNDER $15,000 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


9% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


19% 


6% 


$15,000 - $24,999 


8% 


10% 


11% 


2% 


21% 


15% 


12% 


0% 


54% 


20% 


$25,000 - $34,999 


35% 


34% 


32% 


39% 


33% 


26% 


20% 


50% 


13% 


32% 


$35,000 - $44,999 


38% 


37% 


42% 


42% 


22% 


38% 


27% 


0% 


6% 


29% 


$45,000 OR MORE 


18% 


18% 


16% 


18% 


14% 


19% 


41% 


50% 


9% 


13% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(186) 


(136) 


(19) 


(108) 


(85) 


(72) 


(66) 


(2) 


(70) 


(279) 
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Table VO? 



CURRENT ANNUAL SALARY OF SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Cases 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTER? 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


CURRENT SALARY 




























UNDER $15,000 


6% 


11% 


8% 


21% 


7% 


14% 


22% 


6% 


9% 


3% 


9% 


32% 


14% 


$15,000 - $24,999 


52% 


59% 


62% 


55% 


50% 


54% 


55% 


41% 


43% 


38% 


27% 


56% 


55% 


$25,000 - $34,999 


30% 


23% 


27% 


24% 


31% 


23% 


19% 


34% 


29% 


36% 


45% 


10% 


22% 


$35,000 - $44,999 


11% 


7% 


3% 


0% 


11% 


8% 


5% 


17% 


20% 


20% 


9% 


1% 


7% 


$45,000 OR MORE 


2% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


'2% 


1% 


0% 


3% 


0% 


4% 


9% 


1% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(375) 


(403) 


(120) 


(33) 


(232) 


(87) 


(232) 


(198) 


(87) 


(166) 


(11) 


(147) 


(566) 



Table V-38 
CQSBENT ANNUAL SAlAKi OF STATE STAFF 



By Supervisory Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT 
^IPPR VT ^ nuv 




CURBENT SAURT 








UNDER $15,000 


3% 


7% 


6% 


$15,000 - $24,999 


8% 


26% 


21% 


$25,000 - $34,999 


29% 


33% 


32% 


$35,000 - $44,999 


23% 


32% 


30% 


$45,000 OR MORE 


39% 


2% 


12% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(80) 


(201) 


(281) 
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Table V.39 
CURRENT ANNUAL SAUk&T OF SDA STAFF 



By Supervisory Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT 
SUPERVISORY 


All Cases 


CURRENT 'ALART 








UNDER $1:>,000 


5% 


21% 


15% 


$15 000 - $24,999 


33% 


66% 


55% 


$25,000 - $34,999 


40% 


12% 


21% 


$35,000 - $44,999 


19% 


1% 


7% 


$45,000 OR MORE 


3% 


0) 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(184) 


(363) 


(547) 
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Table V.40 

CUSRiSNT ANNUAL SALARY OF STATE STAFF 



By Supervisory and Clerical Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT SUPERVISORY 


All 
Casas 


CLERICAL 


NOT 
CLERICAL 


CLERICAL 


NOT 
CLERICAL 


CURRENT SALARY 










6% 


UNDER $15,000 


13% 


0% 


20% 


2% 


$15 » 000 - $24,999 


27% 


3% 


62% 


12% 


21% 


$25,000 - $34,999 


20% 


31% 


11% 


41% 


32% 


$35,000 - $44,999 


0% 


28% 


7% 


42% 


30% 


$45,000 OR MORE 


40% 


38% 


0% 


3% 


12% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(15) 


(65) 


(55) 


(146) 


(281) 
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Table V-41 

CURKENT ANNUAL SALARY OF SPA STAFF 

By Supervisory and Clerical Status 





SUPERVISORY 


NOT SUPERVISORY 


All 
Cases 


CLERICAL 


NOT 
CLERICAL 


CLERICAL 


NOT 
CLERICAL 


CURRENT SALARY 












UNDRii $13,000 


16% 


2% 


39% 


13% 


15% 


$15 » 000 - $24,999 


47% 


29% 


58% 


70% 


55% 


$25»000 - $34,999 


29% 


42% 


3% 


15% 


21% 


$35,000 - $44,999 


5% 


23% 


0% 


1% 


7% 


$45,000 OR MORE 


3% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


:oo% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(38) 


(146) 


(104) 


(259) 


(547) 
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Table V-42 

CUMLENT ANNUAL SALARY f*f STATE STAFF 
BY STAFF SIZE IN FY 88 





TOTAL STAFF IN PY88 | 


All Cases 




1 - 20 


21 - 60 


61 + 




CURRENT SALARY 
UNDER $15,000 
$15,000 - $24,999 
$25,000 - $34,999 
$35,000 - $44,999 
$45,000 OR MORE 


0% 
37% 
37% 
19% 

7% 


1% 
26% 
35% 
24% 
14% 


9% 

16% 
30% 
33% 
12% 


6% 
21% 
32% 
29% 
12% 


All Cases 


100% 
(27) 


100% 
(88) 


100% 
(171) 


100% 
(286) 
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Table V-43 

CDRILEMT ANNUAL SALARY OF SDA STAFF 
BT STAFF SIZE IN FY 88 





II -A STAFF SIZE IN 


FY 88 


All Cases 


0 - 10 


11 - 30 


it. + 


CURRENT SALARY 










UNDER $15,000 


15« 


15% 


15% 


15% 


$15,000 - $24,999 


43% 


51% 


61% 


55% 


$25,000 - $34,999 


26% 


26% 


18% 


22% 


$35,000 - $44,999 


15% 


7% 


5% 


7% 


$45,000 OR MORE 


2% 


2% 


1% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Cases 


(82) 


(180) 


(313) 


(575) 
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VI. STAFF TRAININS PRACTICES AN D PRIORITIES 



This chapter draws on both the case studies and survey data to 
describe staff development practices within state and SDA organizations, 
the kinds and quality of training received by JTPA staff, and management 
and staff priorities for future training. After these topics, the 
chapter discusses the impediments to participation in staff training, as 
identified through the case studies, the director surveys, and the staff 
surveys. 

STAFF DEVELOPHENT PRACTICES 

The first portion of this section discusses staff training 
practices within the case study organizations. The discussion then 
turns to the survey data to summarize the extent of specific budgeting 
and planning for staff training at the state and SDA levels, the 
relative roles of supervisors and their staff in initiating training, 
the most common formats used for formal staff training, and how 
organizations accommodate staff tim.e in training. On certain of these 
topics we are able to compare the management and staff perspective. The 
section concludes with a brief discussijn of the extent of training 
provided by states to SDA staff and contractual providers, and by SDA 
administrative entities to their contracicrs. 



Practices in the Case Study States and SDAs 
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The most interesting finding concerning case study states was that 
six of the eight have developed their own training institutes that offer 
training to both state and local OTPA staff. Some of these have been 
developed through the state agency, while others have grown out of SDA 
associations. Most are affiliated with area universities or colleges, 
but some are independent organizations. All are of relatively recent 
vintage. 

The case study states were generally more thorough and more 
generous in promoting staff training than the SDAs, although some of the 



SDAs exceeded some of the states in the richness and accessibility of 
their training offerings. At either level, organizations that are part 
of an extensive civil service system are most likely to do some amount 
of regular planning and budgeting for staff training and to offer the 
greatest variety of training programs. 

Yet even In one of the states that budgeted the largest amount of 
5% funds for staff training and related travel, the set-aside came to 
less than 1% of total staff expenditures. One PIC director with both 
Federal and private sector experience observed that both the Federal 
government and many private sector organizations plan staff training 
more carefully and budget it more generously. 

States were divided in their descriptions of the degree to which 
staff training was actually managed. In some organizations, most 
interview participants said that managers and supervisors most 
frequently initiated the selection of training for their staff. In 
others, there was unanimity among the director and managers that most 
training was initiated by the affected employee. A few managers 
mentioned instances in which they had required specific Individuals to 
take specific course (with effective writing being the most frequent 
choice), but these cases stood out even for these managers as 
exceptions. Somewhat more frequently, managers recalled training 
requests that they had turned down because they had received unfavorable 
feedback on the quality of the particular training course. 

Most SDA srurces said that they hired people who already had the 
desired skills, since they had neither time nor funding for training 
staff. One SDA that described Itself as having a staff development 
program, including provision for tuition reimbursement, in fact had not 
paid for any staff training since the beginning of JTPA. In some of the 
SDAs, we conducted a few interviews with recently hired staff, who 
reported that they had received what they considered excellent on-the- 
job training from their new colleagues, as well as some training from 
state staff, but had not received any formal training from other 
sources. 




One SDA had a comparatively intensive training program for its 
staff, attributable largely to its membership in an SDA association. 
This SDA had received technical assistance in MIS issues and PIC member 
orientation, and a PIC manual. It also had a line item budgeted 
specifically for staff training, and had secured its staff training in 
stress and time management, WordPerfect, and handling angry clients. 

Another SDA where management took considerable pride in staff's 
professionalism offered comprehensive training for new staff -- but 
rarely had any new hires. This SDA provided cross-training in each of 
Its units, with the purpose of facilitating coordination among staff and 
providing some diversity and opportunity to move to different types of 
positions within th6 organization. This SDA, like most of the others we 
visited, had developed detailed manuals concerning positions and 
procedures, which its one recent hire considered very helpful. 

Two SDAs were starting to increase managerial control over the 
training their staff received. In one, staff training had become a 
reality only within the past year. and a half, mostly in the form of 
conference attendance. Its director was now maintaining a training log. 

In the other SDA, the director volunteered that over the year prior 
to thfe Interview, she had begun trying to use stafi training "more as a 
management tool." She savd she was encouraging unit managers to 
Identify staff training needs, and that the SDA was now planning and 
budgeting staff training on a quarterly basis. One unit manager in this 
SDA also mentioned trying to be more systematic in planning training for 
his staff, but said other priorities and available resources made it 
difficult. 



Survey Data 



Existe nce of Separate Staff Training Budget 

When asked whether their organization had an annual budget for 
staff training, 35% of the state directors reported that it did, 37% 
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said that whether there was a separate line item varied from year to 
year, and 23% said that there was no budgeting for staff training. 
There were no systematic patterns according to organization size, as 
shown in the cross-tabulations of Tables Vl-i through VI-3. Only 35% of 
the states reported having a staff training budget in PY 89; in these 
organizations, the line item ranged from $300 to over $03,000, with a 
mean of $18,000 and a median of $10,000. 

At the SDA level, 39% of the responding organizations maintained a 
separate staff training budget, while Z\% did not; in 40%, this varied 
from year to year. As at the state level, there were no systematic 
patterns of response by size of organization, but PICs were somewhat 
more likely than other forms of administrative entity to report that 
they always or sometimes had a training budget.* (These results can be 
seen in Tables VI-4 through VI-6.) Just over half (51%) of the SDAs had 
a staff training budget in PY 89, which ranged from $11,000 to $50,000, 
with a mean of $11,000 and median below $9,000. 

The Management of Staff Trainino 

States were divided about equally in terms of whether or not they 
regularly prepared training and development plans for new employees, 
newly promoted employees, or current employees. There is not much 
variation by the amount of state funds or the size of the state agency 
containing the JTPA unit, as can be seen in Tables VI-7 and VI-8. (If 
anything, formal planning for staff training appears to be less frequent 
in states with higher allocations and JTPA units situated in larger 
agencies.) 

About three-quarters of the directors indicated that it was the 
supervisor who usually initiated training, while the other quarter 
reported that staff tended to initiate this training; these responses 
are displayed in Table VI-9. Among surveyed state staff, a smaller 
majority located the initiative with management: 2% reported that 
training choices were determined according to a formal training plan 
developed for the individual staff member, while 52% said they were a 
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matter of supervisory or management decision. The remaining 46% said an 
interested staff person typically initiated the training selection. 

Only about one- third of the SDAs responding ret,ularly prepared 
training and development plans for either new employees, newly promoted 
employees, or current employees. SDAs with higher allocations were 
generally more likely to report formal planning for staff training, but 
there was no significant variation by type of administrative entity; 
these results are presented in Tables VI -10 and VI- 11. 

Table VI-12 indicates that 95% of the SDA directors reported that 
their supervisors were the ones who initiated most staff training. 
This is higher than the corresponding percentage at the state level, and 
so is the percentage of SDA staff reporting that their supervisor or 
management usually initiated training: 66%. Another 4% said that 
training choices were determined according to a formal training plan 
developed for each staff member, and 31% located the initiative with the 
interested staff person. 

Training Formats 

State and SDA directors were asked to check any of a list of 
formats that their agency had ever used to provide formal staff 
training. The resulting frequencies are displayed in Tables VI-13 and 
VI-14. 

Ninety-five percent of responding state directors reported sending 
staff to one- to two-day training sessions, and nearly as many, 92%, 
said they had sent staff to JTPA-specific conferences. Slightly lower 
numbers Indicated that they had sent staff to training that lasted less 
than one day or to professional association conferences. Nearly as many 
Indicated they had used in-service training. Community college courses 
were used by S9% of the respondents, and three- to five-day training 
sessions by 62% of the respondents. Only one-third used university 
extension courses. 
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Among responding SDAs, 91% reported taking advantage of JTPA- 
speclflc conferences for staff training. The next highest category, at 
79%, was professional association conferences. This was closely 
followed by one- to two-day training sessions, and training sessions 
that lasted less than a day. Sixty-five percent of SDAs had taken 
advantage of in-service training, and a little more than half utilized 
community college courses. Training formats used by the smallest 
percentages of SDAs were three- to five-day training sessions, at 32%, 
and university extension courses, at 25%. 

How Staff Time in TralnInQ Is Covered 

Tables VI-15 and VI-16 summarize directors' responses concerning 
how their organization covers the time of staff attending training. 
Nearly all the state JTPA directors indicated that staff time was 
covered by a release tfme policy when state staff attended training. 
This was more prr'alent in the larger states. Less than half used 
flexible scheduling, and a very small number approved or supported 
training outside of regular hours, or required staff to take time off 
without pay or to use their vacation time. 

Most SDAs also reported using a release time policy, although the 
percentage is lower than among state JTPA units, at 70%. Half used 
flexible scheduling. Only about a quarter specifically approved or 
supported training outside regular work hours, and very few expected 
staff to use vacation time or take time off without pay. 

Extent of Training Provided to Different Levels in the JTPA System 

State and SDA directors were asked whether their state provides 
staff training on a regular basis for SDA-level staff, and for the staff 
of contractual service providers. SDA directors were asked, in 
addition, whether their SDA provides regular training for local 
contractors. 
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As indicated in Tables VI-17 and VI-18, an identical proportion of 
the state and SDA directors, 68%, reported that their state provides 
staff training for its SDAs. However, the proportions were nearly 
reversed concerning whether the state regularly provides staff training 
to contractors: 54% of the state directors, but only 43% of the SDA 
directors, answered this question affirmatively. Concerning SDA 
provision of staff training to contractors, 72% of the SDA directors 
reported that their SDA did so on a regular basis. (However, case study 
evidence discussed in Chapter VII suggests that this training tends to 
be very limited, and that service providers are often unaware of 
training and information potentially available to them through the JTPA 
system.) 

Directors were also asked which level in the JTPA system initiates 
most of the staff training provided in their state: the state, its 
SDAs, or contractual service providers. As displayed in Tables VI-19 
and VI-20, nearly all the state directors and almost two- thirds of the 
SDA direwtors responded that their state was the primary initiator. 
SDAs with the very largest allocations were more likely to identify SDAs 
as the primary initiator of the state's staff training. Otherwise, 
there was little variation by allocation, size of state agency, or type 
of administrative entity. 

KINDS OF TRAINING RECEIVED BY JTPA STAFF 

Training received by staff in the case study organizations spanned 
a wide variety of specific topics, ranging from EDWAA and JOBS through 
contracting and fiscal regulations, monitoring, customer service 
training, handing clients, supervisory skills, specific software 
packages, and stress management. A number of managers mentioned 
participation in training concern"ng fiscal topics, with varying degrees 
of satisfaction. 

On the staff surveys, we asked respondents to list up to ten 
training courses that their organization had sponsored them for since 
July, 1987. For each item, they were asked to indicate the topic of 
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training, the setting (e.g., outside seminar, conference, in-service 
training), and their assessment of the usefulness of this training for 
their job. The topics were postcoded into eight topic categories: JTPA 
regulations/procedures, position-specific training, cross-training on 
other human service programs, training specific to a state or area, 
software packages, general management, stress management, and 
miscellaneous other. 

As can be seen in Table VI-21, 235 state respondents and 430 SDA 
respondents indicated at least one training topic, and the total number 
of courses listed came to 913 and 1,656, respectively. This amounts to 
an average of 3,9 training courses for each of the state respondents on 
this item, or 3.2 if it is assumed that each stat 5 survey participant 
who did not answer this question had not received any training during 
the time period indicated. The mean for SDA respondents to this 
qu£;tion is also 3.9; it falls to 2.9 if nonrespondents on the item are 
assumed to have received no training. In either case, this is not an 
unsubstantial amount of training. 

At both the state and SDA levels, the median number of courses 
taken was three. This is Indicated in the totals columns of Tables 
VI-22 and VI-23, which also display the distribution of number of 
training courses taken by functional cluster. 

Additional data contained in Table VI-21 indicate the percent of 
training courses attended In each of eight topic categories. At the 
state level, training most frequently covered JTPA regulations and 
procedures (38%), followed by general management (22%). software 
packages (17%), and position-specific training (15%); percentages for 
the other four categories were negligible. At the SDA level, almost 
half the training courses were position-specific (46%), followed by JTPA 
regulations and procedures (24%) and general management and software 
packages (10% each). Percentages in the remaining four categories were 
again very small. 
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The distribution of training settings was fairly similar at both 
lavels. Oust under half of the courses were outside seminars at both 
the state and SDA levels, and In both samples 4% were community college 
courses or college-affiliated (Including university extension courses). 
At the state level, a third of the courses were In-service training, and 
the remainder (16%) were set at conferences or conventions. At the SDA 
level, conferences and in-service training each accounted for a quarter 
of the courses. 

Responses on quality were even closer between the two samples. 
Half of the respondents termed the training very useful, and 40% called 
it somewhat useful; only 9% or 10% described courses as not very useful 
for their job. 

PRinRITIES FOR FUTURE TRAINING 
Overall Frequencies 

On both the director surveys and the staff surveys, we asked 
respondents to check up to twenty priority topics from a long list of 
specific training topics. Directors were asked to indicate their 
priorities for three sets of potential trainees: their staff, staff at 
the other level (i.e., SDA staff fo. state directors and vice versa), 
and contractual service providers. Staff respondents were asked to 
Indicate personal training priorities for their own position. 

The overall frequencies on the perceived training needs of state 
and SDA staff, each time from the three different vantage points, are 
presented in Tables VI -24 and VI-25. (The percentages concerning 
service providers are reported in Chapter VII.) 

A .triking feature of these tables is how similar both sets of 
director frequencies for either state staff or SDA staff tend to be. A 
general point of difference is that at either level, the directors 
within that level give relatively higher priority to general managerial 
and professional topics than the directors from the other level. This 
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suggests that responding directors are more acutely aware of the general 
managerial and skill needs of their own organization, but less likely to 
transfer this understanding to organizations at the other level. 

Generally, however, the profiles of director frequencies are fairly 
similar, while the frequencies of staff at the particular level chart a 
different pattern. The more diffuse pattern among staff respondents is 
to be expected, since they had been asked to indicate priorities bearing 
on their own position which varied across the staff samples while 
directors' choices reflected their perspectives on their organization's 
overall needs. 

Comparison Among Top Twenty Rankings 

Tables VI-26 through VI-29 simplify the information presented in 
Tables VI -24 and VI-25 by restricting consideration to top twenty 
rankings. 

The first two tables in this set present directors' perspectives on 
priority training needs of state and SDA staff, respectively, and 
confirm the high degree of correspondence in directors' perspectives at 
the two levels. Aside from specific rankings, the directors concur on 
three-quarters of the top twenty training topics for both sets of staff. 

The directors also tend to stress JTPA-specific topics over more 
general topics such as supervisory skills or methods of program 
evaluation, although this is somewhat less true of the state directors. 
More specifically, state directors' top priorities for their staff 
include training in monitoring, liaison, and T.A.; a number of program 
development/SJTCC support topi'^s; several fiscal topics; practical 
applications of performance standards; and MIS development and 
maintenance. But the list also includes three more general management 
topics (supervisory skills, developing staff competencies, and time 
management), and three topics concerned with analytic and evaluation 
skills. 
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Top priorities for SDA directors include two topics relating to 
expanding their funding base and another focused on increasing private 
sector involvement; YECs, performance standards, and EDWAA; meeting 
employers' needs and marketing services to them; and several topics 
relating to program development, including RFP development. Two topics 
are concerned with evaluation approaches, and a single topic is oriented 
to staff needs: stress management. 

Staff, and especially state staff, lays relatively greater emphasis 
on general skills like computer competency, stress management, and 
problem- solving strategies, a- shown in Tables VI-t8 and VI-29. There 
are differences between the two sets of staff that clearly reflect the 
different responsibilities of the state and SDA levels. State staff 
emphasizes the general skills considerably more than SDA staff, while 
the latter emphasizes a number of topics focused on clients and the 
employer community. 

The specific priorities for state staff include, at the top of the 
list, computer competency. Three topics relate to stress and confli:t 
management. Others include writing and oral presentation skills; 
several fiscal topics; problem- solving and time management; several 
JTPA-specific topics (performance standards, monitoring, successful 
T.A., EDWAA, and a general JTPA orientation); and three topics relating 
to analytical skills and evaluation methods. 

The top item for SDA staff is stress management, and dealing with 
others' stress is also a priority. More than one-third of the list 
focuses on understanding, reaching, motivating, and helping 
participants, including one topic on working with hostile or resistant 
clients. Computer competency is the third-highest priority. Two topics 
are JTPA-oriented (performance standards and JTPA orientation), two 
geared to the employer community (meeting their needs and marketing 
services to them), and two focus on learning about and building 
partnerships with other programs. Five more general topics close out 
the list: supervisory skills, problem-solving strategies, dealing with 
the public and effective community relations, and time management. 
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state staff agrees with state directors on half of the top twenty 
priorities, whereas the correspondence between SDA staff and directors 
is limited to five topics. This discrepancy arises largely because SDA 
directors tend to emphasize overall program development and fiscal 
topics, whereas SDA staff lays greater emphasis on client-focused and 
interpersonal skill topics. 

Comparison with Case Study Responses 

The only significant difference between the priorities identified 
through the director surveys and those mentioned by case study directors 
and managers is the absence of writing as a priority in the surveys, at 
either level. In site \ sits, it came up repeatedly, even among 
managers who expressed great overall 'satisfaction with their staff's 
skills and performance. Some also stressed oral communication skills as 
a training priority. 

Another priority expressed frequently at both the state and local 
levels was training in contracting, procurement, and other fiscal 
topics. Although several interview participants mentioned training on 
fiscal subjects that they thought had been very helpful, there were also 
complaints. Some expressed a need for more sophisticated contracting 
training. One respondent said that training on new regulations and 
requirements consistently came too late, "so you end up being taught 
what you're doing wrong instead of how to implement it correctly." 

Other topics that came up fairly frequently included software 
training, effective supervision, dealing with stress, customer service 
training, working witn others, and assessment and other client-oriented 
topics. 

Comparison with Results of Other Surveys 

Missouri. In early 1987, the Missouri Training Institute surveyed 
directors and staff of that state's SDAs concerning their training needs 
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(as well as PIC members; these results are not discussed here). The 
questionnaire listed 214 training topics. 

Out of the director' top 25 priorities, eight related to outreach 
and marketing. Another group focused on general management topics, 
including developing staff competencies, providing constructive 
criticism, time management, stress management/burnout prevention, 
resolving conflict, and effective meetings. Three topics related to 
analytical methods, including evaluation, labor market forecasting, and 
identifying occupations with the greatest potential. Two topics 
concerned developing additional funding sources and securing private 
sector involvement. Other oriorities included "external awareness," 
liability, the special needs of the economically disadvantaged, 
performance-based criteria and objectives, and coordination. 

Among staff participating in the same survey which could include 
service provider staff half of the top 18 priorities concerned 
participants. These included motivating participants (two nearly 
identical topics), motivating the hard-to-employ, getting the unemployed 
to believe in themselves, crisis intervention and helping participants 
put their problems in perspective, dealing with hostile or resistant 
participants, getting them job-ready, and helping them develop more 
effective job-finding approaches. 

Four of staff respondents' priority topics focused on oral and 
written communication skills: communication, presenting before groups, 
writing skills, and dealing with the public. Several topics were of a 
more general nature, including time management, stress 
management/burnout prevention, conflict management, and problem-solving. 
Computer competency was also on the list of staff training priorities. 

California. At about the same time as the Missouri surveys were 
being conducted and analyzed, the new Californi"*. Training Institute was 
conducting a statewide needs assessment througn a survey tiat appears to 
have been directed to SDA directors. According to the summary of survey 



results, the top priorities were entrepreneurship development, income- 
generating activities, and securing diversified funding. 

Other high priorities included a number of program-oriented topics: 
developing program designs to meet emerging needs, orienting PIC members 
to '*what works," program monitoring techniques, post-program follow-up 
techniques, up-front and ongoing assessment systems, dropout prevention 
models, summer enrichment programs, and support services for welfare 
mothers. Two topics were oriented toward collaborative relationships, 
two were geared toward marketing (including outreach and recruitment), 
and one focused on developing performance-based contracts for different 
programs and populations. One topic centered on evaluation techniques. 

Washington State. More recently (apparently around early 1989), as 
we were advised by one of our director survey participants, the state of 
Washington conducted a "State Capacity-Building Needs Assessment" that 
used the same 214 possible training topics as the Missouri survey. 297 
questionnaires were returned and their responses tallied. 

Of the top 20 topics, the first was computer literacy skills. Four 
of the topics concerned communication skills: communicating 
effectivelyf presenting before groups; writing effective memos, letters, 
and reports; and dealing with the public. 

Nine of the topics focused on clients: motivating participants 
(selected twice in two separate sections of the questionnaire), 
motivating the hard-to-employ, dealing with hostile or resistant 
clients, getting the unemployed to believe In themselves, helping 
clients with problem-solving, helping clients put their problems in 
perspective, understanding the needs of the economically disadvantaged 
and those of minority groups, and helping clients develop more effective 
ways of finding their own jobs. More general priorities included 
stress/burnout management, problem-solving strategies and decision- 
making, resii-lving conflict, time management, and effective meetings. 
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variation in Training Prioritie s by Organizational and Staff 

CharaPt?ristip$ 



Va riation in Directors^ Priorities bv Organizational 
Characteristics 

Differences among organizations in funding level, staff size, and 
recent funding trends did not have a great impact on directors' training 
priorities. There were gaps in percentages, as identified below; but 
often, even for these topics, the relative standing of the topic was not 
that drimatically different. 

State leve'i . At the state level, organizations with higher funding 
and larger staffs tended to place higher priority than lower-funded, 
smaller organizations on training in target group policies, developing 
strategies to meet performance standards, funding recapture policies, 
effective SDA liaison and monitoring, assessment systems and techniques, 
developing staff competencies, and supervisory skills/motivating staff. 
Conversely, lower-funded and smaller organizations placed comparatively 
greater emphasis on training in JTPA fiscal regulations and procedures, 
auditing within the JTPA system, analyzing and reporting statistical 
information, securing private sector involvement in JTPA, cross-training 
about related programs, and analytical skills and methods. 

State JTPA directors whose funding had recently increased were 
somewhat more likely to stress planning and program development, 
effective SDA liaison and monitoring, effective monitoring of programs 
and contractors, developing staff competencies, and stress management as 
training priorities. They placed less emphasis than states with stable 
or declining funding on negotiating successful contracts, computer 
competency, and time management. Those whose organizations had 
experienced declining funding gave greater weight to training in 
strategies for meeting performance standards, and less to cost 
allocation and building partnerships. 
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SPA Level . A number of differences that emerged between larger, 
higher-funded SDAs and their smaller* lower-funded counterparts 
paralleled the size-related differences at the state level. Directors 
of SDAs with higher funding and larger staffs tended to place higher 
priority on training in practical applications of the performance 
standards, planning and program development, setting target group 
policies, proposal and program evaluation, securing diversified funding, 
developing and using LMI, post-program follow-up, marketing services to 
employers, effective community relations, building partnerships, and 
cross-training about related programs. They also produced higher 
percentages for training in understanding the needs of homeless persons 
and welfare recipients, motivating participants, getting clients to 
believe in themselves, and entrepreneurship development. Finally, they 
placed greater emphasis on training in staff performance appraisals, 
managing conflict, dealing with the public, time management, stress 
management, and dealing with others' stress. 

Directors in lower-funded, smaller organizations tended to give 
greater emphasis to training in providing effective support for the PIC, 
effective monitoring of programs and contractors, JTPA fiscal 
regulations and procedures, Income-generating activities, preparing 
effective RFPs, and auditing within the JTPA system. They also accorded 
hitjher priority to understanding the needs of youth. Among general 
skill topics, they produced higher percentages for training in 
analytical skills, problem- solving, and effective meetings. 

Directors of SDAs with increasing allocations gave higher priority 
to training in setting target group policies and program evaluation, but 
lower priority to training in planning and program development. 
Directors of SDAs whose funding had been trending downward gave above- 
average priority to training in developing programs to meet client 
needs, evaluating proposals, cross-training about related programs, and 
supervisory skills. Their percentages were below average for practical 
applications of performance standards, providing effective support for 
the PIC, and auditing within the JTPA system. 
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Variation In Staff Priorities bv Pers fyi^al Characteristics 



Compared with the differences in director training priorities 
associated with organizational characteristics, there was even less 
variation in staff training priorities according to personal 
characteristics. The lack of variation was especially pronounced at the 
SDA level. Moreover, some of the differences that were observed are 
probably a more direct reflection of differences in staff functions, or 
positions (which we examine in the next subsection). 

Education . State staff respondents with a college education gave 
higher priority than staff with lower educational attainment to training 
in planning and program development, effective monitoring of programs 
and contractors, and methods of program evaluation. They produced lower 
percentages for training in writing, computer competency, stress 
management, and dealing with other people's stress. 

College-educated SDA staff respondents placed higher priority than 
their peers without a college degree on training in goal -setting, 
planning and program development, developing service programs to meet 
client needs, establishing YECs, developing strategies to meet 
performance standards, and effective monitoring of programs and 
contractors. Their percentages were below the SDA staff average for 
dealing with the public and stress management. 

Experience , The one training topic that consistently 
differentiated both state and SDA staff with relatively long tenure 
(three years or more for current position, five years or more for JTPA 
and the employment and training sector) from staff with less experience 
was orientation to JTPA and related programs. Not surprisingly, the 
staff with shorter tenure was more likely to place priority on this 
topic. 

What may be more surprising is that at the SDA level there were no 
other significant differences related to tenure. At the state level, 
there were a few others. Staff with greater experience placed higher 
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priority on training in SDA liaison, developing successful T.A. program, 
evaluating proposals, and effective monitoring of programs and 
contractors. Less experienced staff placed relatively greater priority 
on training concerning EDWAA and time management. 

Demographics. There were significant differences among SDA 
staff associated with demographic characteristics. Among state staff, 
there were a handful of differences associated with age. Older 
respondents gave higher priority to training in effective monitoring of 
programs and contractors, costs allocation under JTPA, and methods of 
program evaluation. Younger state staff, on the other hand, gave above- 
average priority to the basic JTPA orientation, plus training in 
managing conflicts and stress. White state staff produced an above- 
average percentage for training in evaluating proposals, while nonwhite 
staff gave somewhat elevated priority to training in the development of 
performance-based contracts. Since these are the only topics producing 
a difference by ethnic group across staff at either the state or SDA 
level, and since no compelling reason suggests itself to explain why 
precisely these two topics should vary as they do, it probably makes 
sense to regard them as "random nonrandom" differences. 

Variation in Staff Priorities bv Functional Cluster 

Tables VI -30 and VI-31 present the top twenty training priorities 
for each state and SDA functional cluster, and indicate the degree to 
which priorities are shared with other clusters at the same (state or 
SDA) level. (These tables do not include three functional clusters that 
had very small numbers of respondents: legal staff at both the state and 
SDA levels, and LMI staff at the state level.) 

Seven training priorities are shared across all the state 
functional clusters displayed in Table VI-30: EDWAA, JTPA fiscal 
regulations, managing conflict, analytical skills and methods, problem- 
solving strategies, computer competency, and stress management. On a 
number of other topics, priorities are shared among four, five or six of 
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the clusters. In roost of the clusters, the priorities mix OTPA-specific 
and more general topics. 



For example, the top twenty training priorities of state fiscal 
staff start with three fiscal topics. However, these are followed by a 
series of more general topics, including problem- solving strategies, 
stress management, EDWAA (which has implications for specific fiscal 
responsibilities), conflict management, and computer competency, before 
returning to a fiscal topics: effective contract monitoring and budget 
management. The next priority is writing; and several more general 
topics are interspersed with subjects like negotiating successful 
contracts and developing performance-based contracts toward the end of 
the list. 

In contrast with the higher proportion of JTPA-specific priorities 
in the other state clusters, among state clerical staff only five topics 
focus on JTPA: orientation to JTPA, EDWAA, performance standards, 
developing successful T.A. program:, and JTPA fiscal regulations. Top 
priorities for this staff category are stress management, computer 
competency, dealing with others' stress, writing, and time management. 
Conflict management, problem-salving strategies, oral presentation 
skills, dealing with the public, supervisory skills, and effective 
meetings are also top priorities for staff within this cluster. 

At the SOA level, there is somewhat less commonality of training 
priorities across the clusters. The four priorities shared by all or 
most staff clusters are performance standards, cross-training about 
related programs, computer competency, stress management, and dealing 
with others' stress. (Note that it was indicated earlier in this 
chapter that staff has received very little training focused on related 
human service programs.) The strongest overall interest, though 
variable across clusters, was in training about how to motivate 
participants. 

SDA staff in the policy/administration, client service, monitoring, 
and clerical clusters all placed high priority on participant-oriented 
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training topics. Pol Icy/ administration and client services staff also 
chose both of the employer-oriented training topics. SDA fiscal staff 
shared a number of training priorities with its state-level 
counterparts. Similarly, SDA clerical staff shared half of its top 
training priorities with state clerical staff. In f ct, the top three 
choices are identical between the two groups: stress management, 
dealing with others' stress, and computer competency. The fourth 
priority for the SDA group, however, is motivating participants the 
first of the nine participant-oriented training priorities identified by 
this staff. 

Thus, there are training priorities that are particular to cp>"tain 
functional clusters. These may be worth paying special attention to in 
organizations where there has been substantial turnover in the related 
units, or where there is concern about performance in specific staff 
areas. Overall, however, there are also substantial coiiunonal ities in 
the training needs perceived by staff, particularly within one or the 
other level; and it is worth taking note of the fact that many of the 
priorities Identified are general rather than JTPA-specIf ic in nature. 

IMPEDIMENTS TO PARTICIPATION IN STAFF TRAINING 

As shown in Tables VI-32 and VI-33, 88% of state JTPA directors and 
77% of SDA directors reported that there had been training opportunities 
that their organization had been unable to take advantage of in the 
past. For the organizations answering this first question 
affirmatively. Tables VI-34 and VI-35 compare state and SDA responses 
concerning the five primary impediments to participating in staff 
training. 

As the tables indicate, at both levels, two cost-related reasons 
are cited most frequently as major impediments: insufficient 
administrative funds and excessive travel costs. In the next tier, 
there are some noteworthy differences between the two levels: state 
directors cite restrictions on out-of-state travel and concerns over the 
quality of training, whereas SDA directors cite problems with timing and 
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location. (Location may, for SDAs, again relate to cost concerns.) 
However, problems with staff coverage are cited by identical percentages 
of state and SDA directors, at 46%. At both levels, duration and level 
(distinct from quality) of training appear to present the least 
difficulty. 

Staff responses are somewhat more diffuse, as shown in Table VI -36, 
but the patterns of relative rankings are fairly similar to those of the 
directors at their respective level. (It should be noted that the staff 
questionnaire contained an extra response option for this question: 
"Supervisor will not release time for training.") SDA staff was most 
keenly aware of funding limitations, but was almost as likely to choose 
coverage, the most frequent choice of state staff. 

At both levels, the next most frequent choice was that the subject 
offered was not exactly what the staff member needed. Again at both 
levels, this was followed by a somewhat similar reason: "Not convinced 
of quality of training offered;" at the SDA level, this was tied with 
inaccessible training location.. The fourth most common reason 
identified by state staff was insufficient funding, and the fifth most 
frequent choice was restrictions on out-of-state travel, which was not a 
major factor for SDA staff. The sixth rank at both levels went to 
problems with the month or days of the week when training^ was scheduled, 
and the seventh to travel costs. 

In case study organizations, training costs, funding limitations, 
and the pressure of workload demands and coverage needs were mentioned 
most consistently as barriers to staff training. Restrictions on out- 
of-state travel came up at the state level, as it did in the surveys. 
Some respondents also expressed skepticism about the quality, and 
particularly the excessive generality, of much available training. This 
was the complaint about much fiscal training. 

An interesting comment made in one state agency was that staff 
members had grown so accustomed to funding and coverage constraints that 
they tended to "self-edit" requests for training. Thus, often managers 
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were not put in the position of having to turn down training requests 
because staff knew better than to make them. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS CONCERNING STATE AND SPA STAFF TRAIN1N6 

There appears to be Increasing Interest In training for OTPA staff, 
to judge by the growth of state training Institutes that we encountered 
in the case study visits and have heard about in other states during the 
course of this study. In addition, two of the eight case study SDAs 
were taking steps to Increase managerial control over the training their 
staff receives. 

The staff surveys identified a considerable amount of training 
received by staff between July, 1987, and early 1990. During that 
period, the mean number of training courses attended by staff 
respondents was almost four, while the median was three courses. Most 
of this training either covered JTPA regulations and procedures or was 
position-specific. Additional substantial percentages of the courses 
were in general management subjects or offered training In software 
packages. 

Despite these indications of training activity and interest, only a 
minority of s^ate and SDA organizations regularly plan and budget for 
staff training, and the line items set aside for training in those 
organizations that have them tend to be tiny in relation to overall 
staff expenses. A case study respondent with experience in both the 
private sector and the Federal yovernment commented that both the 
Federal government and many private sector organizations plan staff 
training more carefully and budget it more generously. 

The main barriers to more deliberate and more widespread provision 
of staff training in state and local JTPA organizations are cost- 
related: insufficient administrative funds and excessive administrative 
costs. Staff coverage is also considered a serious barrier. Other 
problems cited by both directors and staff include restrictions on out- 
of-state travel (more of a factor at the state level), inaccessible 
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(which may translate as expensive) location, poor timing, and concerns 
over the quality of proposed training. 

The surveys have uncovered considerable consensus about overall 
training priorities for the two levels, as well as identified priorities 
specific to staff performing different types of functions. Tables VI-26 
and VI-28 identify the top twenty overall training priorities for state 
staff, the first from the perspective of state and SDA directors (who 
agree on three-quarters of the topics) and the second from the more 
varied perspectives of individual staff members in their different 
specific positions. The corresponding two tables for the SDA level are 
VI-27 and VI-29. 

It is noteworthy that although the staff priorities can be expected 
to be somewhat different from those of directors, state directors and 
staff are in agreement on ten of the top twenty priorities. In 
addition, state and SDA staff share a third of the twenty priorities. 
SDA staff's priorities tend to be somewhat more distinct and more 
client-focused, while SDA directors stress topics more oriented toward 
overall program development and fiscal responsibilities. 
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Table VI-1 

WHETHER STATE HAS TRAINING BUDGET 
BY AMOUNT OF JTPA FUNDS 





WHETHER STATE HAS TRAINING BUDGET 


ALL STATES 


YES 


NO 


VARIES 


FT 88 STATE 

FUNDS 
LESS THAN 

$500,000 
$500,000 TO 

$2 MILLION 
GREATER THAN 

$2 MILUON 

ALL STATES 


29% (4) 
50% (6) 
25% (3) 
34% (13) 


21% (3) 
33% (4) 
33% (4) 
29% (11) 


50% (7) 
17% (2) 
42% (5) 
37% (14) 


100% (14) 
100% (12) 
100% (12) 
100% (38) 
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Table VI-2 



WHETHER STATE HAS TRAIRINO B0DGET 
BY STAFF SIZE 





UHEIBER STATE HAS 


TRAINING BUDGET 


ALL 


STATES 


YES 


NO 


VARIES 


TOTAL STAFF 
















IN FY 88 
















1 - 20 


17% (2) 


33% 


(4) 


50% 


(6) 


100% 


(12) 


21 - 60 


43% (6) 


21% 


(3) 


36% 


(5) 


100% 


(14) 


61 -1- 


38% (3) 


23% 


(2) 


38% 


(3) 


100% 


(8) 


AIX STATES 


32% (11) 


26% 


(9) 


41% 


(14) 


100% 


(34) 
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TatJie VI-3 

WHETHER STATE HAS TRAINING BUDGET 
BY SIZE OF AGENCY CONTAINING JTPA UNIT 





WHETHER STATE HAS TRAiNING BUDGET 


ALL STATES 


YES 


NO 


VARIES 


SIZE OF STATE 
AGENCY 

0 - 250 
251 - 1,000 
1,000 + 

ALL STATES 


50% (6) 
36% (5) 
17% (2) 

34% (13) 


17% (2) 
36% (5) 
33% (4) 

29% (11) 


33% (4) 
29% (4) 
50% (6) 

37% (14) 


100% (12) 
100% (14) 
100% (12) 

100% (38) 



2/ \ 



Table VI-4 

WHETHER SDA HAS TRAINING BODGET 
BT FT 88 II-A ALLOCATION 





WHETHER SDA HAS TRAINING BUCGET 


ALL SDAS 


YES 


NO 


VARIES 


PY 88 II-A 

ALLOCATION 
BELOW $1 

MILLION 
$1-1.9 MILLION 
$2-6.9 MILLION 
$7 MILLION & 
ABOVE 

ALL SDAS 


17% (2) 
31% (10) 
55% (18) 

40% (2) 

39% (32) 


17% (2) 
28% (9) 
15% (5) 

20% (1) 

21% (17) 


67% (8) 
41% (13) 
30% (10) 

40% (2) 

40% (33) 


100% (12) 
100% (32) 
10C% (33) 

100% (5) 

100% (82) 



2:\; 
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Table VI-5 



WHETHER SDA HilS TRAININC BUDGET 
BY STAFF SIZE 





WHETHER SDA HAS TRAINING BUDGET 


ALL 3DAS 


YES 


NO 


VARIES 


TOTAL STAFF IN 
FY 88 

I - 10 

II -30 
31 + 

ALL SDAS 


56% (10) 
36% (10) 
41% (9) 

43% (29) 


6% (1) 
25% (7) 
14% (3) 

16% (11) 


39% (7) 
39% (11) 
45% (10) 

41% (28) 


100% (18) 
100% (28) 
100% (22) 

100% (68) 



2in 

249 



Table VI-6 

WHETHER SDA HAS TRAXNZRG BUDGET 
BT TYPE OF ASKINISTRATZVE ENTITY 





WHETHER SDA HAS TRAINING BUDGET 


ALL 


SDAS 


YES 


NO 


VARIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
















ENTITY TYPE 
















PIC 




(11) 


13% (3) 


39% 


(9) 


100% 


(23) 


GOVERNMENT 


33% 


(17) 


24% (12) 


43% 


(22) 


100% 


(51) 


CBO/OTHER 


50% 




25% (2) 


25% 


(2) 


100% 


(8) 


ALL SDAS 


39% 


(32) 


21% (17) 


40% 


(33) 


100% 


(82) 



ERIC 
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Tabl2 VI-7 

WHETHER STATE DEVELOPS STAFF TRAINING PLANS 
BY AMOUNT OF JTPA FUNDS 





FY 88 STATE FUNDS 


ALL 


STATES 




LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 TO 
$2 MILLION 


GREATER THAN 
$2 MILLION 






FOR NEW 

EMPLOYEES 

YES 
NO 


50% 
50% 


(7> 
(7) 


50% 
50% 


(7) 
(7) 


42% 
58% 


(5) 
(7) 


48% 
53% 


(19) 
(21) 


FOR NEVLY 
PROMOTED 
EMPLOYEES 

YES 
NO 


57% 
43% 


(8> 
(6) 


43% 
57% 


(6) 
(8) 


33% 
67% 


(4) 
(8) 


45% 
55% 


(18) 
(22) 


FOR CURRENT 
EMPLOYEES 
ON A 
REGULAR 
BASIS 

YES 
NO 


64% 
36% 


(9) 
(5) 


36% 
64% 


(5) 
(9) 


42% 
58% 


(5) 
(7) 


48% 
53% 


(19) 
(21) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(40) 



251 
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Table VI-8 



VHETRER STATE DEVELOPS STAFF TRAINING PUNS 
B7 SIZE OF AGENCY CONTAINING JTPA UNIT 





SIZE OF STATE AGENCY 


ALL STATES 




0 - 


250 


251 - 


1,000 


1,000 + 






FOR NEW 

EMPLOYEES 

YES 
NO 


46% 
54% 


(6) 
(7) 


50% 
50% 


(7) 
(7) 


46% 
54% 


(6) 
(7) 


48% 
53% 


(19) 
(21) 


FOR NEWLY 
PROMOTED 
EMPLOYEES 

YES 
NO 


46% 
54% 


(6) 
(7) 


57% 
43% 


(8) 
(6) 


31% 
69% 


(4) 
(9) 


45% 
55% 


(18) 
(22) 


FOR CURRENT 
EMPLOYEES 
ON A 
REGULAR 
BASIS 

YES 
NO 


46% 
54% 


(6) 
(7) 


50% 
50% 


(7) 
(7) 


46% 
54% 


(6) 
(7) 


48% 
53% 


(19) 
(21) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(13) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(13) 


100% 


(40) 



3 J 
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Table VI-9 



STATE DIRECTORS* PERCEPTIONS ON 
WHICH STAFF INITIATES TRAINING IN THE STATE JTPA UNIT 
BY AMOUNT OF JTPA FUNDS AND SIZE OF AGENCY CONTAINING JTPA UNIT 





WHO INITIATES MOST TRAINING 


ALL STATES 


SUPERVISOR 


SUPERVISED 
STAFF 


FY 88 STATE 














FUNDS 














I£SS THAN 














^CAA AAA 

^500 , wOO 


67% 


(8) 


33% 


(4) 


100% 


(12) 


9300pOUU TO 














MILLION 


75% 


(9) 


25% 


(3) 


100% 


(12) 


GREATER THAN $2 














HILUON 


70% 


(7) 


30% 


(3) 


100% 


(10) 


ALL STATES 


71% 


(24) 


29% 


(10) 


100% 


(34) 


SIZE OF STATE 














AGENCY 














0 - 250 


82% 


(9) 


18% 


(2). 


100% 


(11) 


251 - 1.000 


64% 


(7) 


36% 


(4) 


100% 


(11) 


1,000 + 


67% 


(8) 


33% 


(4) 


100% 


(12) 


AIL STATES 


71% 


(24) 


29% 


(10) 


100% 


(34) 
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Table VI-10 

WHETHER SDA DEVELOPS STAFF TRAINING PLANS 
BY FT 88 TITLE II-A ALLOCATION 









FY 


88 II-A ALLOCATION 






ALL SDAS 




BELOW $1 
MILLION 


$1-1.9 
MILLION 


$2-6.9 
MILLION 


$7 MILLION & 
ABOVE 






FOR NEW 

EHPLOYEES 

YES 
NO 


27% 
73% 


(3) 
(8) 


35% 
65% 


(11) 
(20) 


40% 
60% 


(12) 
(18) 


60% 
40% 


(3) 
(2) 


38% 
62% 


(29) 
(48) 


FOR NEWLY 
PROMOTED 
EMPLOYEES 

YES 
NO 


20% 
80% 


(2) 
(8) 


26% 
74% 


(7) 
(20) 


37% 
63% 


(10) 
(17) 


80% 
20% 


(^) 
(1) 


33% 
67% 


(23) 
(46) 


FOR CURRENT 

EMPLOYEES ON 
A REGULAR 
BASIS 

YES 
NO 


30% 
70% 


<3) 
(7) 


22% 
78% 


(6) 
(21) 


31% 
69% 


(8) 
(18) 


80% 
20% 


(4) 
(1) 


31% 
69% 


(21) 
(47) 


ALL SDAS 


X00% 


(10) 


100% 


(27) 


100% 


(26) 


100% 


(5) 


100% 


(68) 




Table VI-11 



HUETHER SDA DEVELOPS STAFF TRAINING PLANS 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 







ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENTITY TYPE 




ALL 


SDAS 




PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 






FOR NEW 

EMPLOYEES 

YES 
NO 


40% 
60% 


(8) 
(12) 


37% 
63% 


(18) 
(31) 


38% 
63% 


(3) 
(5) 


38% 
62% 


(29) 
(48) 


FOR NEWLY 
PROMOTED 
EMPLOYEES 

YFS 
NO 


45% 
55% 


(9) 
(11) 


29% 
71% 


(12) 
(30) 


29% 
71% 


(2) 
(5) 


«^ 9 

67% 


(46) 


FOR CURRENT 

EMPLOYEES ON 
A REGULAR 
BASIS 

YES 
NO 


40% 
60% 


(8) 
(12) 


27% 
73% 


(11) 
(30) 


29% 
71% 


(2) 
(5) 


31% 
69% 


(21) 
(47) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(20) 


100% 


(41) 


100% 


(7) 


100% 


(68) 



1 '1 
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Table VI-12 



SDA DIRECTORS' PERCEPTIONS ON 
VBICR STAFF INITIATES TRAINING IN THE SDA 
BY PY 88 TITLE II -A ALLOCATION AND TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





VHO INITIATES MOST TRAINING 


ALL SDAS 


SUPERVISORS 


SUPERVISED 
STAFF 


SERVICE 
PROVIDERS 


FY 88 II-A 


















ALLOCATION 


















BELOW $1 


















HILLION 


90% 


(9) 


10% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(10) 


$1-1.9 HILLION 


93% 


<28) 


3% 


(1) 


3% 


(1) 


100% 


(30) 


Q MTTTTnM 


97% 


(29) 


3% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(30) 


$7 MILLION & 
















ABOVE 


100% 


(4) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(4) 


ALL SDAS 


95% 


(70) 


4% 


(3) 


1% 


(1) 


100% 


(74) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


















ENTITY TYPE 


















PIC 


90% 


(19) 


10% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(21) 


GOVERNMENT 


96% 


(44) 


2% 


(1) 


2% 


(1) 


100% 


(46) 


CBO/OTHER 


100% 


(7) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(7) 


ALL SDAS 


95% 


(70) 


4% 


(3) 


1% 


(1) 


100% 


(74) 



ERIC 
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Table VI.13 

TRAINING FORMATS USED BY STArES 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING IN FY 88 







PY 


88 STATS FUNDS 




ALL STATES 




LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 TO 
$2 MILLION 


GREATER 
THAN $2 
MILLION 


TRAINING TYPE 


















1-2 DAY TRAINING 


















SESSIONS 


93% 


(13) 


92% 


(12) 


100% 


(12) 


95% 


(37) 


JTPA- SPECIFIC 


















CONFERENCES 


86% 


(12) 


92% 


(12) 


100% 


(12) 


92% 


(36) 


IN-SERVICE 


















TRAINING 


79% 


(11) 


77% 


(10) 


92% 


(11) 


82% 


(32) 


TRAININGS < ONE 


















DAY 


36% 


(12) 


85% 


(11) 


67% 


(8) 


79% 


(31) 


PROFESSIONAL 


















ASSOCIATION 


















CONFERENCES 


79% 


(U) 


77% 


(10) 


83% 


(10) 


79% 


(31) 


COMMUNITY 




































COURSES 


64% 


(9) 


85% 


(11) 


58% 


(7) 


69% 


(27) 


3-5 DAY TRAINING 


















SESSIONS 


57% 


(8) 


77% 


(10) 


50% 


(6) 


62% 


(24) 


UNIVERSITY 


















EXTENSION 


















COURSES 


36% 


(5) 


31% 


(4) 


33% 


(4) 


33% 


(13) 


OTHER 


0% 


(0) 


15% 


(2) 


25% 


(3) 


13% 


(5) 


AIX STATES 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(13) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(39) 



STATE DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO CHECK ALL THAT APPLIED 



ERIC 



3 
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Table VI-14 



TRillNING FORMATS USED BY SDAS 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENTITY TYPE 




ALL 


SDAS 


PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 


TRAINING TYPE 


















JTPA- SPECIFIC 


















CONFERENCES 


91% 


(20) 


92% 


(47) 


88% 


(7) 


91% 


(74) 


PROFESSIONAL 


















ASSOCIATION 


















CONFERENCES 


86% 


(19) 


75% 


(38) 


88% 


(7) 


79% 


(64) 


1-2 DAY TRAINING 


















SESSIONS 






/ 








77% 


(62) 


TRAININGS < ONE 


















DAY 


V W V 




W V 




U 9 




68% 


(55) 


IN-SERVICE 


















TRAINING 


77% 


(17) 


61% 


(31) 


63% 


(5) 


6^ft 




COMMUNITY 


















COLLEGE 


















COURSES 


82% 


(18) 


43% 


(22) 


38% 


(3) 


53% 


(43) 


3-5 DAY TRAINING 


















SESSIONS 


36% 


(8) 


31% 


(16) 


25% 


(2) 


32% 


(26) 


UNIVERSITY 


















EXTENSION 


















COURSES 


14% 


(3) 


24% 


(12) 


25% 


(2) 


21% 


(17) 


OTHER 


18% 


(4) 


6%. 


(3) 


0% 


(0) 


9% 


(7) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(22) 


100% 


(51) 


100% 


(8) 


100% 


(81) 



SDA DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO CHECK ALL THAT APPLIED 



ERIC 
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Table IV-15 



HOW STAFF TIME COVERED WHEN STATE STAFF ATTENDS TRAINING 
BY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING IN FY 88 





FY 88 STATE FUNDS 


ALL STATES 




LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 TO 
$2 MILLION 


GREATER 
THAN $2 
MILLION 






HOW TIME COVERED 


















RELEASE TIME 
POLICE 


79% 


(11) 


93% 


(13) 


100% 


(12) 


90% 


(36) 


FLEXIBLE 

SCHEDULING 


21% 


(3) 


43% 


(6) 


67% 


(8) 


43% 


(17) 


OUTSIDE REGULAR 
VORK HOURS 


14% 


(2) 


7% 


(1) 


33% 


(4) 


18% 


(7) 


STAFF USE 

VACATION TIME 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


17% 


(2) 


3% 


(2) 


TAKE TIME OFF 

WITHOUT PAY 
OTHER 


1A% 
0% 


(2) 
(0) 


0% 
0% 


(0) 
(0) 


17% 
0% 


(2) 
(0) 


10% 
0% 


(4) 
(0) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(U) 


100% 


(14) 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(40) 



STATE DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO CHECK ALL THAT APPLIED 



3^7 
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Table IV-16 

HOtf STAFF TIME COVEBEO WHEN SDA STAFF ATTENDS TRAINING 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


ALL SDAS 


PIC 


GOVERNMENT 


CBO/OTHER 


HOW TIME COVERED 

WW mtf 0^m^^Wl %F ^ilr W mmm^^^mmi^ 


















RELEASE TIME 


















POLICY 


70% 


(16) 


69% 


(35) 


75% 


(6) 


70% 


(57) 


FLEXIBLE 


















SCHEDULING 


57% 


(13) 


49% 


(25) 


25% 


(2) 


49% 


(40) 


OUTSIDE REGULAR 


















WORK HOURS 


30% 


(7) 


22% 


(U) 


0% 


(0) 


22% 


(18) 


STAFF USS 


















VACATION TIME 


0% 


(0) 


. 4% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


2% 


(2) 


TAKE TIME OFF 


















WITHOUT PAY 


4% 


(I) 


2% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


2% 


(2) 


OTHER 


9% 


(2) 


2% 


(1) 


13% 


(1) 


5% 


(4) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(23) 


100% 


(51) 


100% 


(8) 


100% 


(82) 



SDA DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO CHECK ALL THAT APPLIED 



ERIC 
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Table VI-17 



STATE DIRECTOR RESPONSES ON 
WHETHER STATE OFFERS TRAINING TO SDAS AND SERVICE PROVIDERS 





YES 


NO 


STATE OFFER REG 






TRAINING FOR 






SDAS 


68% 


32% 


STATE OFFER REG 






TRAINING FOR 






CONTRACTUAL 






PROVS 


54% 


46% 



3o;j 
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Table VI-18 



SDA DIRECTOR RESPONSES OK 
WHETHER STATES AND SDAS OFFER TRAINING 
TO DIFFERENT STAFF LEVELS 





YES 


NO 


STATE OFFER REG 
TRAINING FOR 
SDAS 


68% 


32% 


STATE OFFER REG 
TRAINING FOR 
CONTRACTUAL 
PROVS 


43% 


57% 


SDA OFFERED 

TRAINING FOR 

CONTRACTUAL 

PROVS 


72% 


28% 



3: J 
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Table VI-19 



STATE DIRECTOEtS' PERSPECTIVES ON 
WHICH LEVEL INITIATES TRAINING IM THE STATE 
BY AMOUNT OF JTPA FUNDS AND SIZE OF AGENCY CONTAINING JTPA UNIT 





IN STATE, WHO INITIATES MOST TRAININ'' 


ALL 


STATES 


STATE 


SDAS 


SERVICE 
PROVIDERS 


























































92% 


(12) 


8% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 






$500,000 TO $2 


















MILLION 


93% 


(13) 


0% 


(0) 


7% 


(1) 


100% 


(14) 


GREATER THAN $2 


















MILLION 


88% 


(7) 


13% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(8) 


ALL STATES 


91% 


(32) 


6% 


(2) 


3% 


(1) 


100% 


(35) 


SIZE OF STATE 


















AGENCY 


















0 - 250 


85% 


(11) 


8% 


(1) 


8% 


(1) 


100% 


(13) 


251 - 1,000 


100% 


(11) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(U) 


1,000 + 


91% 


(10) 


9% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(11) 


ALL STATES 


91% 


(32) 


6% 


(2) 


3% 


(1) 


100% 


(35) 



3U 
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Table VI-20 

SDA DIRECTORS* FERSFECTIVES ON 
WHICH LSVEl. IMITUTES TRAINING IN THE STATE 
BY PY 88 TITLE II-A ALLOCATION AND TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE KITITY 





IN STATE » TOO INITIATES 
MOST TRAINING 


ALL SDAS 


STATE 


SDAS 


FY 88 II-A 














ALLOCATION 














BELOV $1 














MILLION 


70% 


(7) 


30% 


(3) 


100% 


(10) 


$1-1.9 MILLION 


67% 


(20) 


33% 


(10) 


100% 


(30) 


$2-6.9 MILLION 


65% 


(20) 


35% 


(11) 


100% 


(31) 


$7 MILLION & 














ABOVE 


25% 


(1) 


75% 


(3) 


100% 


(4) 


ALL SDAS 


64% 


(48) 


36% 


(27) 


100% 


(75) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 














ENTITY TYFE 














PIC 


62% 


(13) 


38% 


(8) 


100% 


(21) 


GOVERNMENT 


67% 


(31) 


33% 


(15) 


100% 


(46) 


CBO/OTHER 


50% 


(4) 


50% 


(4) 


100% 


(8) 


ALL SDAS 


64% 


(48) 


36% 


(27) 


100% 


(75) 



312 



ERIC 
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Table VI-21 

Trainino Received bv JTPA Staff Since July 1987 





Percent of Training Courses 


Training Topic 


State 


SOA 


JTPA regulations, procedures 


38% 


24% 


Position-specific 


IS 


46 


Other human service programs 
(e.g., JOBS) 


3 


2 


Specific to state/area 


I 


5 


Software package 


17 


10 


General management 


22 


10 


Stress management 


1 


2 


Other 


I 


<1 


Total training courses 


913 


1,656 


Number of respondents 


235 


430 



313 
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Table VI-22 

NUMBER OF TRAINING COURSES RECEIVED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 











Functional Cluster 








A 1 1 

/Vix 






















Responde 






















nts 




POL./ 


PUB. 


LMI 






FT SCAL 


PERSONNE 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 






ADMIN. 


CONTACT 










L 








NUMBER OF 






















COURSES 






















1 


13% 


10% 


0% 


13% 


30% 


14% 


5% 


0% 


29% 


20% 


2 


16% 


13% 


14% 


15% 


17% 


16% 


15% 


5U% 


10% 


1 / « 


3 


17% 


21% 


14% 




11% 

JL X T> 


16% 








1 Aft 




t "7 a. 
1/% 


1 to. 

1 /% 


Zy% 


17% 


11% 


14% 


1 Aft 


Oft 


13* 

X V n 


15% 

X ^ V 


5 


10% 


8% 


14% 


5% 


13% 


9% 


9% 


0% 


3% 


ftft 


6 


5% 


4% 


0* 


7% 


4% 


2% 


7% 


0% 


6% 


6% 


7 


5% 


7% 


0% 


9% 


1% 


5% 


7% 


50% 


3% 


4% 


8 


6% 


8% 


21% 


4% 


3% 


5% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


9 


5% 


5% 


0% 


5% 


4% 


7% 


7% 


0% 


3% 


3% 


10 


6% 


6% 


7% 


6% 


4% 


11% 


7% 


0% 


2% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All 






















Respo 






















ndent 






















s 


(154) 


(112) 


(14) 


(92) 


(70) 


(56) 


(55) 


(2) 


(62) 


(229) 



3.: 



Table VI-23 

NUMBER OF TRAINING COURSES RECEIVED BY SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 













Functional Cluster 










All 




























Respon 




























dents 




POL./ 


CLIENT 


ClASS 


X Mill 1 < 1% T% 

INTERP 


MONITO 


MIS/ 


DATA 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 


PERSON 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 






ADMIN . 


SVC. 


TRAIN 


RETING 


R 


JASR 


PROC 




EMENT 


NEL 




AL 




NUMBER OF 




























COURSE 
S 




























1 


15% 


16% 


18% 


25% 


20% 


20% 


17% 


15% 


11% 


11% 


25% 


21% 


17% 


2 


17% 


17% 


13% 


17% 


18% 


23% 


24% 


22% 


24% 


17% 


13% 


17% 


19% 


3 


17% 


16% 


18% 


13% 


16% 


13% 


15% 


21% 


12% 


14% 


0% 


17% 


17% 


4 


16% 


16% 


18% 


17% 


14% 


13% 


17% 


X ^ V 


17% 


22% 


38% 


16% 


16% 


c 
3 


10% 


10% 


o% 


O a. 
8% 


10% 


8% 


12% 


9% 


12% 


10% 


0% 


13% 


10% 


6 


5% 


6% 


6% 


8% 


5% 


3% 


4% 


4% 


5% 


4% 


0% 


5% 


5% 


7 


5% 


4% 


6% 


0% 


6% 


5% 


3% 


4% 


5% 


5% 


0% 


5% 


4% 


8 


5% 


5% 


6% 


8% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


5% 


0% 


3% 


4% 


9 


3% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


3% 


5% 


3% 


1% 


5% 


4% 


13% 


3% 


2% 


10 


5% 


6% 


6% 


4% 


5% 


8% 


3% 


6% 


7% 


9% 


13% 


1% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All 




























Resp 




























onde 




























nts 


(303) 


(316) 


(100) 


(24) 


(192) 


(64) 


(186) 


(162) 


(76) 


(139) 


(8) 


(106) 


(429) 



TABLE VI>24 

PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR STATE JTPA STAFF 

PERSPECTIVE OF: 
STATE STATE SDA 
DIRECTORS STAFF DIRECTORS 



JTPA - STRUCTURE AND PRINCIPLES 



Orientation to JTPA and related programs 


13% 


25% 


12? 


EDWAA 


18 


29 


20 


Perfr inance standards: practical applications 


51 


31 


33 


Other 


3 


1 


1 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 








Providing effective support for the SJTCC 


36 


9 


39 


Providing effective support for the PIC 


8 


9 


17 


Goal -setting at the state and local levels 


59 


IB 


46 


Planning and program development 


54 


19 


29 


Developing the GCSSP 


31 


5 


13 


Target group policies 


31 


13 


21 




c 

9 


1ft 


10 


Establishing Youth Employment Competencies 


28 


13 


34 


Developing strategies to meet performance standards 


23 


13 


18 


Effective use of non-78% JTPA funds 


31 


14 


29 


Funding recapture policies 


21 


U 


25 


Effective SDA liaison and monitoring 


56 


24 


42 


Developlnrj successful T.A. programs 


59 


26 


52 


Evaluating proposals 


31 


19 


10 


Effective monitoring of programs and contractors 


62 


30 


26 


Cutback management 


10 


4 


18 


Other 


0 


3 


1 


FISCAL/CONTRACTS 








JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures 


56 


29 


27 


Securing diversified funding/effective grantsmanship 


18 


9 


13 


Income-generating activities under JTPA 


15 


11 


13 


Preparing successful funding/program proposals 


13 


10 


1 


Preparing effective RFPs 


28 


16 


14 


Cost allocation under JTPA 


44 


30 


29 


Effective budget management 


28 


18 


16 


Negotiating successful contracts 


21 


16 


8 
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TABLE VI-24 (continued) 



"STTffE 
DIRECTORS 



PERSPECTIVE OF; 
STSTE 



STAFF 



SDA 
DIRECTORS 



Developing perfonnance- based contracts for different 



programs/popul ati ons 


26% 


19% 


17% 


Auditing within the JTPA system 


46 


25 


18 


Other 


5 


3 


0 


MIS/COHPUTERS/STATISTICS/RESEARCH/EVALUATION 


36 


14 


38 


Tef aki 4 cKfnn/iinHaf {nn thp HT^ 

LSLaD 1 1 sn 1 ng/ upuaL 1 v.nc ma 


Selecting computer hardware 


10 


9 


14 


Selecting software for program management 


26 


12 


18 


Selecting educational software 


5 


6 


4 


Developing and using labor market information 


21 


13 


22 


Conducting post -program follow-up 


8 


16 


29 


Analyzing and reporting statistical information 


39 


23 


13 


Methods of program evaluation 


41 


28 


23 


Other 


5 


1 


0 


PARTNERSHIPS/COMMUNITY RELATIONS 




11 


10 


Haf Av«in{ n4 nn tt^alninO noarlc it\ the emDlov^r CORURUnitV 


8 


Marketing job training services to employers 


15 


7 


9 


Marketing techniques (ads, video, phone, etc.) 


23 


4 


8 


Effective liaison with elected officials 


13 


11 


10 


Effective public/community relations 


13 


12 


10 


Securing private sector involvement in JTPA 


23 


9 


18 


Building partnerships with other agencies/programs 


33 


16 


20 


Cross-training about related programs (K-12, AFDC, etc.) 


18 


19 


13 


Other 


5 


1 


0 


CLIENT SERVICES 








Understanding/identifying the needs of: 








Displaced homemakers 


5 


6 


5 


Displaced workers 


13 


7 


3 


Dropouts/potential dropouts 


13 


7 


7 


Ex-offenders 


5 


3 


1 


Handicapped persons 


8 


4 


1 
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TABLE VI-24 (continued) 



PEftSPECtlVe OF; 





STATE 


STATE 


SOA 




DIRECTORS 


STAFF 


DIRECTORS 


Homeless persons 


8% 


5% 


5% 


Minorities 


3 


5 


4 


Pregnant/parent teenagers 


3 


4 


1 


Refugees/immigrants 


0 


3 


0 


Rural workers/jobseekers 


5 


3 


4 


Youth 


5 


7 


3 


Welfare recipients/applicants 


10 


5 


4 


Effective outreach and recruitment 


5 


4 


1 


Eligibility verifications procedures 


3 


1 


5 


Interpreting (bil ingual/ASL) 


3 


12 


1 


Motivating participants 


8 


6 


1 


Getting clients to believe in themselves 


0 


4 


1 


Working with hostile/resistant clients 


3 


3 


0 


Assessment systems and techniques 


26 


10 


4 


Functional and vocational testing 


8 


3 


1 


Vocational counseling - individual and group 


5 


3 


0 


Personal/life skills counseling 


0 


5 


0 


Helping clients set personal goals 


0 


2 


1 


Helping clients solve their own problems 


0 


3 


1 


Crisis intervention 


0 


2 


3 


Determining supportive service needs 


3 


5 


3 


Developing EDPs 


10 


7 


5 


Accessing client support services 


3 


2 


0 


Developing/selecting vocational curricula 


0 


1 


1 


Developing/selecting basic/remedial skills programs 


8 


3 


0 


Effective teaching techniques 


0 


1 


1 


Competency- based instruction 


13 


7 


4 


Computer- assisted instruction 


3 


6 


1 


Work maturity preparation 


0 


3 


0 


Dislocated worker program approaches 


21 


7 


5 


Designing job clubs/job search workshops 


3 


1 


0 


Supervising individual job search 


0 


1 


0 


Helping clients manage their own job search 


0 


1 


0 


Preparing clients for job interviews 


5 


1 


0 


Job development techniques 


5 


3 


1 
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TABLE VI-24 (continued) 



■PERSPECTIVE OF: 



STATE 
DIRECTORS 



STATE 
STAFF 



SOA 
DIRECTORS 



Developing OJT slots/contracts 

Effective use of work experience activities 

Entrepreneurship development 

Other 

GENERAL MANAGERIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SKILLS [GN] 

Establishing personnel procedures 

Developing staff competencies 

Supervisory skills/motivating staff 

Staff performance appraisals 

Managing conflict 

Analytical skills and methods 

Problem- solving strategies 

Writing 

Computer competency 

Oral presentation skills 

Effective meetings/facilitation skills 

Dealing with the public 

Time management 

Stress management/preventing burnout 
Dealing with other people's stress 
Other 



5% 


7% 


1% 


0 


3 


1 


5 


3 


4 


3 


1 


4 


3 


9 


1 


33 


19 


12 


41 


21 


18 


8 


6 


1 


IS 


23 


12 


28 


29 


9 


21 


30 


14 


26 


32 


5 


23 


36 


8 


5 


22 


4 






18 


5 


13 


7 


31 


25 


5 


18 


35 


20 


5 


26 


10 


3 


3 


0 


n»39 


n-284 


n=7 
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TABLE VX*25 
PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SOA STAFF 

PERSPECTIVE OF: 

§DS m SWE 

DIRECTORS STAFF DIRECYORS 



JTPA - STRUCTURE AND PRINCIPLES 



Orientation to JTPA and related programs 


18% 


24% 


135 


EOWAA 


34 


20 


21 


Performance standards: practical applications 


47 


27 


54 


Other 


0 


1 


3 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 








Providing effective support for the SJTCC 


1 


1 


0 


Providing effective support for the PIC 


27 


12 


46 


Goal -setting at the state and local levels 


27 


14 


49 


Planning and program develcpment 


41 


18 


41 


Developing the GCSSP 


3 


1 


3 


Target group policies 


18 


9 


26 


Developing service programs to meet client needs 


37 


23 


39 


Establishing Youth Employment Competencies 


48 


14 


46 


«^ ^ ft ft. A % ^ ft ft 1 1 

developing strategies to meet performance standards 


38 


» ft* 

16 


49 


Effective use of non-78% JTPA funds 


13 


7 


8 


Funding recapture policies 


7 


3 


3 


Effective SDA liaison and monitoring 


17 


6 


10 


Developing successful T.A. programs 


14 


7 


18 


Evaluating proposals 


31 


11 


23 


Effective monitoring of programs and contractors 


37 


18 


54 


Cutback management 


14 


5 


8 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


FISCAL/CONTRACTS 








JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures 


39 


14 


33 


Securing diversified funding/effective grantsmanship 


52 


8 


28 


Income-generating activities under JTPA 


39 


14 


18 


Preparing successful fund ing/progr art proposals 


14 


10 


18 


Preparing effective RFPs 


37 


ID 


31 


Cost allocation under JTPA 


39 


10 


36 


Effective budget management 


30 


13 


28 


Negotiating successful contracts 


39 


10 


28 



27? 



TABLE VI-25 (continued) 



perspective of: 
~"§Da soa state 

D I RECTORS STAFF DIRECTOR^ 



Developing performance -based contracts for different 



programs/popul at 1 ons 


37% 


11% 


46? 


Auditing within the JTPA system 


28 


13 


31 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


NIS/C0NPUTER$/STAT1STICS/RESEARCK/EVALUAT!0N 








Establishing/updating the MIS 


20 


li 


IS 


Selecting computer hardware 


11 


7 


3 


Selecting software for program management 


24 


12 


18 


Selecting educational software 


16 


9 


8 


Developing and using labor market information 


27 


13 


23 


Conducting post-program follow-up 


28 


12 


15 


Analyzing and reporting statistical Information 


28 


15 


10 


Methods of program evaluation 


41 


16 


31 


Other 


1 


1 


0 


PARTNERSHIPS/COMMUNITY REUTIONS [PAR] 








Determining training needs in the employer community 


45 


26 


33 


Marketing job training services to employers 


32 


22 


28 


Marketing techniques (ads, video, phone, etc.) 


13 


IS 


15 


Effective liaison with elected officials 


13 


9 


15 


Effective public/community relations 


13 


22 


10 


Securing private sector involvement in JTPA 


34 


19 


31 


Building partnerships with other agencies/programs 


20 . 


23 


39 


Cross-training about related programs (K-12, AFDC, etc.) 


21 


23 


15 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


CLIENT SERVICES 








Understanding/Identifying the needs of: 








Displaced homemakers 


7 


15 


10 


Displaced workers 


9 


17 


21 


Dropouts/potential dropouts 


18 


26 


23 


Ex-offenders 


7 


17 


5 


Handicapped persons 


4 


15 


8 
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TABLE VI-25 (continued) 



PERSPECTIVE OF; 
"^OA SDS state 

DIRECTORS STAFF DIRECTORS 



Homeless persons 


13% 


15% 


23% 


Minorities 


3 


14 


10 


Pregnant/parent teenagers 


9 


16 


% A 

10 


Refugees/ immigrants 


1 


9 


0 


Rural workers/jobseekers 


4 


U 


5 


Youth 


14 


20 


8 


Welfare recipients/applicants 


23 


23 


18 


Effective outreach and recruitment 


13 


22 


36 


Eligibility verifications procedures 


3 


15 


5 


interpreting (di tingual/ASL) 


0 


4 


0 


notivating participants 


27 


35 


23 


Getting clients to believe in themselves 


14 


25 


3 


Working with hostile/ resist ant clients 


11 


26 


10 


Assessment systems and techniques 


25 


18 


33 


Functional and vocational testing 


9 


10 


« A 

10 


Vocational counseling - individual and group 


7 


15 


8 


Personal/life skills counseling 


4 


16 


3 


Helping clients set personal goals 


9 


16 


1 A 

10 


Helping clients solve their own problems 


4 


22 


0 


Crisis Intervention 


1 


10 


3 


Determining supportive service needs 


4 


9 


10 


Developing tDPs 


9 


1 1 


IS 


Accessing client support services 


4 


8 


10 


Developing/selecting vocational curricula 


7 


5 


3 


Developing/selecting basic/ remedial skills programs 


10 


8 


15 


tttective teaching tecnniQues 


3 


9 


3 


Competency -based instruction 


1 A 

10 


T A 

10 


23 


Computer-assisted instruction 


6 


12 


3 


Work maturity preparation 


4 


9 


0 


Dislocated worker program approaches 


10 


12 


26 


Designing job clubs/job search workshops 


4 


12 


0 


Supervising individual Job search 


3 


7 


0 


Helping clients manage their own job search 


10 


18 


0 


Preparing clients for job interviews 


1 


12 


0 


Job development techniques 


14 


14 


13 
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TABU VI-2S (continued) 





SDA 




STATE 




DIRECTORS 


STAFF 


DIRECTORS 


Developing OJT slots/contracts 


1% 


12% 


15% 


tf^ectlve use of worK experience activiiies 


A 

V 


9 


8 


entrepreneur sni p aeve i opnieni 


18 


9 


8 


Other 




2 


3 


BENtRAL RMlAtltKlAL Anil rKUrbaaillNAL aKlLL^ 








cstaDiisnin9 personnel proceuures 


9 


12 


0 


uevei oping sxaTT competencies 


21 


13 


18 


Supervisory SKllls/niotlvating start 




22 


13 


5tarT perTOnnanCc apprai5ot> 


10 


13 


3 


nansQ >n9 conr i ict 


17 


20 


8 


Analytical ski lis ano metnoas 


13 


10 


10 


ProDlem-soiving strategies 


27 


22 


10 


writing 


17 


15 


5 


computer competency 


17 


28 


10 


Oral presentation ski i is 


13 


21 


5 


Effective meetlngs/Tacilitatlon ski lis 


Id 






Dealing with the public 


10 


22 


3 


Time management 


24 


22 


3 


Stress management/preventing burnout 


38 


38 


10 


Dealing with other people's stress 


19 


30 


3 


Other 


0 


1 


3 




n-39 


n-552 


n-71 
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T«bte VI*26 

Top 20^ TratiUng Prtortttas for State JTPA Staff; 



Rank 



State SOA 

Training Topic D 1 rec t ors D 1 rec tor s 

Effective monitoring of programs and contractors I 13 

Goal-setting at the state and local levels Z 2 

Developing successful T.A. programs 3 1 

JTPA fiscal regulations and repartlng procedures 4 12 

Effective SOA liaison and monitoring 5 3 

Planning and progr«n development 6 10 

Performance standards: practical applications 7 7 

Cost allocation under JTPA 9 8 

Hethods of program evaluation 11 15 

Establishing/updating the HIS 13 5 

Providing effective support for the SJTCC 14 4 

Building partnerships with other agencies/programs 16 19 

Target group policies 19 17 

Effective use of non-78X JTPA funds 20 11 



Additional State Director Priorities 



Auditing within the JTPA system 8 

Supervisory skills/motivating staff 10 

Analyzing and reporting statistical information 12 

Developing staff competencies 15 

Time management 17 

Developing the 6CSSP 18 

Evaluating proposals^ 21 



Additional SPA Director Priorities 



Establishing Youth Employment Competencies 6 

Conducting post-program follow-up 9 

Funding recapture policies 14 

Developing and using labor market information IS 

Stress management/preventing burnout 18 

EDVAA 20 



^21 for state directors due to tie. 

'^Als^ a top-20 choice of SDA directors for ^ staff. 
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Table ¥1-27 

Too 20* Traintiw Priortttea for SCm SUff ; 
State and Oinctan' toaktnas 



Rank 



Training Topic 



State 
Directors 



SDA 
Directors 



Shared Priorities 

Securing diversif ..J funding/effective grantsmanship 

EstabTlshtng Youth Employment Competencies 

Performance standards: practical applications 

Determining training needs in the employer connunity 

Methods of program evaluation 

Planning and program development 

JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting proceowres 

Cost allocation under JTPA 

Negotiating successful contracts 

Developing strategies to meet performance standards 

Preparing effective RFPs 

Developing performance-based contracts 

Developing service programs to meet client needs 

Effective monitoring of programs and contractors 

Securing private sector Involvement in JTPA 

Marketing Job training services to employers 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
19 



?0 
7 
2 

15 
18 

8 
14 
12 
22 

4 
16 

5 
10 

1 

19 
23 



Additional , Sp/^ , P , irector Priorities 

Income-generating activities under JTPA 
Stress management/preventing burnout 
EDWAA 

Evaluating proposals" 



8 
11 
18 
20 



Additional Stale Director Priorities 

Goal-setting at the state and local levels 

Providing effective support for the PIC 

Building partnerships with other agencies/ programs 

Effective outreach and recruitment 

Assessment systems and techniques 

Auditing within the JTPA system 

Effective budget management 



3 
6 
9 
11 
13 
17 
21 



*23 for state directors due to tie. 

''Also a top-20 choice of state directors for state staff, 
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Ub\9 VI-28 

Tod 20 Trainin g Priorities of State JTPA Staff 



Shared with 
State SDA 

Training Topic Directors Staff 

Computer competency x 
Stress management/preventing burnout x 
Writing 

Performance standards: practical applications x x 
Cost allocation under JTPA x 
Problem- solving strategies x 
Effective monitoring of programs and 

contractors x 
JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting 

procedures x 
Analytical skills and methods 
EDWAA 

Methods of program evaluation x 

Dealing with other people's stress x 

Developing successful T.A. programs x 

Auditing within the JTPA system x 

Time management x x 

Orientation to JTPA and related programs x 

Effective SOA liaison and monitoring x 

Managing conflict 

Analyzing and reporting statistical information x 
Oral presentation skills 
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Table VX-29 
Top 20^ Training Priorities of SPA Staff 



Shared with 



Training Topic 



SDA 
Directors 



State 
Staff 



Stress management/preventing burnout 
Motivating participants 
Dealing with other people's stress 
Computer competency 
Performance standards: practical 



X 



X 



X 
X 



appl 1 cat ions 
Understanding the needs of 



X 



X 



dropouts/potential dropouts 
Working with hostile/resistant clients 
Determining training needs in the employer 



community 



X 



Getting clients to believe In themselves 
Orientation to JTPA and related programs x 
Understanding the needs of welfare 

recipients/appl icants 
Building partnerships with other 

agencies/programs 
Cross-training about related programs 

(K-12, AFDC, etc.) 
Developing service programs to meet 

client needs x 
Effective outreach and recruitment 
Helping clients solve their own problems 
Supervisory skills/motivating staff 

Problem- solving strategies x 
Dealing with the public 

Time management x 
Marketing job training services to 

employers x 
Effective public/community relations 



^22 due to tie. 
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Table VI-30 



paicY/ piaic 

AEHIN. CONTACT MDWITORING 



HIS 



FISCflL PERSOWCL aERlCAl 



CRICKTATIQN TO JTPA AM) KUm PROGRAMS 
EOUM 

mosma STAtonos: practical applications 
QOAL-snriNe at the sta's aw local LEvas 

PLANNING AM) PROGRAM DeVELOP»ENT 
EFFEaiVE soft LIAISON AM) MONITORING 
DEVaOPiNG SldSSFll T.A. PROGRAfB 
EVALUATING PROPOSALS 

EFFECTIVE MONITORING OF PROGRAMS m CONTRACTORS 

J™A FISCAL REGULATIONS & REPORTING PROCEORES 

PREPARING EFFECTIVE RFPS 

COST ALLOCATION UCER JTPA 

EFFECTIVE BUDGET HI\NAG£7CNT 

NEGOTIATING SlfZESSFUL CONTRACTS 

DEVELOPING PERFQRIWCE -BASED CONTRACTS FCR 
DIFFERENT PROGRAK/POPllATIONS 

AUDITING WITHIN Tf€ JTPA SYSTEM 

ESTABLISKING/UPCATING THE MIS 

SELECTING COUVTER HARDWARE 

SELECTING SOFTWARE FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

CQMXCTING POST-FROCRAM FOLLOW-UP 

ANALYZING 8. REPORTING STATISTICAL INFORMATION 



11 
4 
14 
13 



13 



14 



13 



10 
2 
12 
4 



11 



8 



12 



14 



12 



10 



12 



3 

10 

7 

5 

4 



13 
10 



11 
1 
9 
10 

11 
2 



6 
7 



S 
7 
13 
15 



17 
16 

14 
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Table Vl-30 (continued) 





parcY/ 

AOMIN. 


PUBLIC 
CONT/CT 


MQNlTOtlNG 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSONNEL 


aERICAL 


ICTKSS OF PROGRAM EVAUATIQN 


3 


3 


7 


3 




6 




BUILDING PARTICRSHIPS WITH OTtCR AGENCI£yPROGRAKS 




8 








4 




CRQSS-TRAININ& ABOUT REUTE) PROGRAMS {K-IZ. ARC. ETC.) 






14 










ESTAELISHINS PERSOWCL PROCQXPES 














15 


OEVaOPINS STAFF aN>ETENCIES 












8 


17 


StFQtVISQRY SaUS/MOTIVATINS STAFF 






13 




12 


6 


11 


WNA6ING amicT 


14 


7 


14 


8 


6 


Z 


6 


ANALYTICAL SKIUS AND (CTHXS 


S 


4 


5 


6 


9 


4 


13 


P(KH.EM-SaviNS STRATEGIES 


7 


2 


10 


2 


3 


1 


8 


WRITING 


10 


n 


7 


5 


9 




4 


COfWIER fWETENCY 


9 


6 


It 


2 


7 


6 


Z 


ORAL PRESENTATION SKkLS 




12 




9 






9 


EFFEaiVE fCETINGS 'FACILITATION SKILLS 




n 










1? 


KALING WITH T)€ PUBLIC 














10 


TIHEHANAGDCNT 








5 


10 




4 


STRESS WMKiOCNT/PREVENTING BlflNOUT 


11 


5 


n 


1 


4 


5 


1 


DEALING WITH OTICR PEOPLE'S STRESS 








4 




5 


3 



Note: Priorities exceed twenty for sore stdff categories in which there were ties between tramtng topics. 
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Table VI-3i 

Staffs Too Twenty Training Pri ortties by fireticnal Cltster; SW Staff 



PaiCY/ aiENT CLASSROOM WTA 

mu. SERVICE TRAINING INTERPRETING MQNITORINS HIS/JASR PR0CESSIN6 FISCAL PROQRDCNT PKSOWa CLERICAL 



giENT SERVICES 



ORIENTATION TO JTPA AND RELATED PKX»AMS 
eOWAA 

PLR^CR^WNCE STANDARDS: PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
PlAr«lIN& AND P&OCRm DtVELO(HNT 
DEVELOPING SERVItt PROGRAMS TO fCET aiEKT NEEDS 
ESTABLISHING YOUTH EW.OYHNT COMPETENCIES 
oo DEVELOPING STRATEGIES TO tCET STOS. 

EFFECTIVE MONITORING OF PROGRAMS AND CONTRACTORS 
JTPA FISCAL REGllATIONS & REPORTING PROCEOlRES 
INCOME -GENERATING MITIVITIES UNDER JTPA 
COST 1.0CATIQN IICER JPA 
EFFECTIVE 6U)GET HANAGE^CNT 
AUDITING WITHIN TH JTPA SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHING/UPQATING TfC MiS 
SELECTING SOTiyARE FOR PROGRAM ^WNAGE^^NT 
COfOJCTlNG POST-PROGRAM FQLlOW-UP 
ANALYZING & REPORTING STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
HTHOOS OF PROGRAM EVALUATION 



16 

7 



12 



12 



16 
12 

9 



11 



14 



8 



15 
15 

14 4 

10 
6 

13 5 
4 



12 
4 

S 

12 

13 

10 



2 
8 
9 

11 



15 



6 



13 



O.J 



T«b1e Vl-31 (continued) 



aiENT SERVICES 


POLICY/ 
AOMIN. 


aim 

SERVICE 


OASSROQK 
TRAINING 


INTERPRETING 


HONITCRING 


KIS/JASR 


QATA 
PROCESSING 


FISCAL 


PHDCll®tNT 


PERSONCL 


CLERICAL 


OErERMIN]^G TRAINING NEEDS IN EMlOrER OOMJNm 


3 


6 






4 


12 




6 


S 


3 




MARKETING JOB TRAINING SERVICES TO EMIOYERS 


9 


10 


11 


S 










7 






EFFECTIVE PtaiC/CCm«ITY RELATIONS 


10 


13 




5 










6 


9 




SEOi^ING PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEf€NT 


17 














15 








BUILDING PA^TOSHIPS WITH OTHER AGENCIES/PROGRAMS 


7 


11 


9 




12 








8 


11 




CROSS-TRAINING ABOUT RELATED PROGRAMS (K-I2. AFX. ETC,) 


11 


11 


8 


2 


7 


10 


10 


12 


7 


8 


7 


UCERSTANDING/IDENTIFYING NEEDS OF: 
Displacad HongrBkers 

DropSQuts/PotentiaT Dropcxits 
^ Ex-offenders 
Hcreless Persons 
Htnorities 

Pnegnant/PdfWt Teenagers 
Ref ugees/ immigrants 
Youth 

Vtelfare Recipients/Applicants 


6 
14 


S 

14 
8 


4 

10 

B 
3 


I 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 


6 

15 
10 


14 


14 








12 
9 

14 
11 


EFFECTIVE OUIREACH AND R£CRUIT>tNT 


12 


9 






15 












14 


ELlGiBlLlTY VERIFICATIONS PRDCEOlRES 








5 














11 


MOTIVATING PARTICIPANTS 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


9 






6 


4 


GETTING CLIENTS TO BELIEVE IN T^CMSELVES 


ft 


4 


c 




\% 


li 










lU 


WORKING WITH HOSTilE/RCSISTANT QIENTS 


12 


3 


3 


4 




6 


13 








7 


ASSLSS«:fiT SYSTEMS AND TECrt^IQltS 






n 


2 


14 




i: 
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Table Vt-31 (avtttnued) 



ro 
00 
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aiENT SERVICES 


nJLlUt/ 
ADMIN. 


rt I CUT 
SERVICE 


TRAINING 


INTERPRETING 


MONITORING 


MIS/JASR 


lhTA 
PROCESSING 


FISCAL 


PROCUiBCNT 


PERSONNEL 


aERlCAL 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING - INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 






3 


















PERSONAL/LIFE SKILLS COUNSELING 






9 


















rtLPlNG aiENTS SET PERSONAL OlALS 




17 


5 


















»CLPING CLIENTS SaVE THEIR OJN PORBLEMS 


16 


7 


4 


















DEVELOPING EDPS 








4 
















»€LPING aiENTS MANAGE T>€IR OWN JOB SEARCH 




15 


6 
















m 


JOB DEVELOPMENT TEOfilQUES 






9 


















DEVELOPING STAFF COffETENCIES 




















15 




StPERVlSORY SKILLS/MOTIVATING STAFF 


15 








n 


S 


7 


3 


2 


4 


9 


STAFF PERFORMANCE APPRAISALS 




















12 




MANAGING CONFLICT 












14 




12 


7 


7 




PROBLEM-SaVING STRATEGIES 












9 




14 




13 


8 


WITING 






















12 


COMPUIER CQHPETEUCY 


13 


16 




4 


14 


4 


4 


7 


3 


10 


3 


ORAL PRESENTATION SKILLS 
















11 


8 


13 




DEALING WITH THE PUBLIC 












6 


n 




9 




5 


TIME MANAGEMENT 












8 


12 


13 




14 


8 


STRESS ^WNAGE^€NT/PREVENTING BIRNOUT 




2 


5 


5 


3 


I 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


OTAtlNG WITH OTf€R PEOPLE'S STRESS 


5 


6 


8 




8 


3 


3 


5 


4 


5 





ftote: More than twenty topics listed for procuronent staff dUe to a tie among training topics. 



Table VI-32 



STATE DIRECTOR RESPONSES ON 
VRETHER TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES RAVE BEEN MISSED 
BY AMOUNT OF JTPA FUNDS AND SIZE OF AGENCY CONTAINING JTPA UNIT 





WHETHER MISSED TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ALL STATES 


YES 


NO 


W Aft CTATV 














r UNyo 




























$500,000 


93% 


(13) 


7% 


(1) 


100% 


(14) 


$500,000 TO $2 














MILLION 


93% 


(13) 


7% 


(1) 


100% 


a^) 


GREATER THAN $2 














MILLION 


75% 


(9) 


25% 


(3) 


100% 


(12) 


ALL STATES 


88% 


(35) 


13% 


(5) 


100% 


(40) 


SIZE OF STATE 














AGENCY 














0 - 250 


85% 


(11) 


15% 


(2) 


100% 


(13) 


251 - 1,000 


93% 


(13) 


7% 


(1) 


100% 


(14) 


1,000 + 


85% 


(11) 


15% 


(2) 


100% 


(13) 


ALL STATES 


88% 


(35) 


13% 


(5) 


100% 


(40) 
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Table VI-33 



SDA DIRECTOR RESPONSES ON 
WHETHER TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES HAVE BEEN MISSED 
BY PY 88 TITLE II-A ALLOCATION AND TYPE OF ADHINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





WHETHER MISSED TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ALL 


SDAS 


YES 


NO 


PY 88 II-A 














ALLOCATION 














BELOU $1 














MILLION 


100% 


(12) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(12) 


$1-1.9 MILLION 


63% 


(20) 


38% 


(12) 


100% 


(32) 


$2-6.9 MILLION 


79% 


(26) 


21% 


(7) 


100% 


(33) 


$7 MILLION & 














ABOVE 


100% 


(^) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(4) 


ALL SDAS 


77% 


(62) 


23% 


(19) 


100% 


(81) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 














ENTITY TYPE 














PIC 


73% 


(16) 


27% 


(6) 


100% 


(22) 


GOVERNMENT 


82% 


(42) 


18% 


(9) 


100% 


(51) 


CBO/OTHER 


50% 


(4) 


50% 


(4) 


100% 


(8) 


ALL SDAS 


77% 


(62) 


23% 


(19) 


100% 


(81) 
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Table VI-34 



STATE DIRECTOR PERSPECTIVES OF PRIMARY IMPEDIMENTS TO TRAINING 
RY AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDING IN FT 88 







PY 


88 STATE FUNDS 




ALL STATES 




LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 TO 
$2 MILLION 


GREATER 
THAN $2 
MILLION 


IMPEDIMENTS TO 










*• 








TRAINING 


















INSUFFICIENT 
















(22) 


ADMIN FUNDS 


85% 


(11) 


38% 


(5) 


67% 


(6) 


63% 


TRAVEL COSTS TOO 
















(22) 


HIGH 


92% 


(12) 


46% 


(6) 


44% 


(4) 


63% 


RESTRICTIONS ON 


















OTTT OF STATE 


















TRAVEL 


46% 


(6) 


62% 


(8) 


44% 


(4) 


51% 


(18) 


PROBLEM COVERING 


















STAFF DUTIES 


38% 


(5) 


62% 


(8) 


33% 


(3) 


46% 


(16) 


NOT CONVINCED OF 


















QUALITY 


54% 


(7) 


38% 


(5) 


44% 


(4) 


46% 


(16) 


TIMING OF 


















TRAINING 


23% 


(3) 


31% 


(4) 


44% 




31% 


(H) 


SUBJECTS OFFERED 


















NOT NEEDED 


23% 


(3) 


iic 


('►) 


£.£.9 








LOCATION NOT 


















ACCESSIBLE 


15% 


(2) 


15% 


(2) 


33% 


(3) 


20% 


(7) 


DURATION TOO 


















LONG 


15% 


(2) 


31% 


(4) 


11% 


(1) 


20% 


(7) 


DURATION TOO 


















SHORT 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


11% 


(1) 


3% 


(1) 


LEVEL OF 


















TRAINING TOO 
















(0) 


SIMPLE 


0% 


.(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


LEVEL OF 


















TRAINING TOO 


















COMPLEX 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


OTHER 


8% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


3% 


(1) 


ALL STATES 


100% 


(13) 


100% 


(13) 


100% 


(9) 


100% 


(35) 



ANSWERED ONLY BY STATE DIRECTORS WHO ANSWERED YES TO PRIOR QUESTION 
STATING THAT THERE HAD BEEN MISSED TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES; 
STATE DIRECTORS WERE ASKED TO CHECK UP ' 0 FIVE IMPEDIMENTS . 
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Table VI-35 



SDA DIRECTOR PERSPECTIVES OF PRIMARY IMPEDIMENTS TO TRAINING 

BY ALLOCATION IN PY 88 









PY 88 


II-A 


ALLOCATION 






ALL 


SDAS 




BELOV $1 


$1-1 


.9 


$2- 


6.9 


$7 MILLION 








MILLION 


MILLION 


MILLION 


& ABOVE 






IMPEDIMENTS TO 






















TRAINING 






















TRAVEL COSTS TOO 






















HIGH 


83% 


(10) 


74% 


(14) 


64% 


(16) 


75% 


(3) 


72% 


(43) 


INSUFFICIENT 






















ADMIN $ 


75% 


(9) 


79% 


(15) 


60% 


(15) 


25% 


(1) 


67% 


(40) 


TIMING OF 






















TRAINING 


25% 


(3) 


53% 


(10) 


72% 


(18) 


100% 


(4) 


58% 


(35) 


LOCATION NOT 






















ACCESSIBILE 


42% 


(5) 


47% 


(9) 


52% 


(13) 


25% 


(1) 


47% 


(28) 


PROBLEM COVERING 






















STAFF DUTIES 


33% 


(4) 


53% 


(10) 


36% 


(9) 


25% 


(1) 


40% 


(24) 


NOT CONVINCED OF 






















QUALITY 


25% 


(3) 


32% 


(6) 


44% 


(11) 


25% 


(1) 


35% 


(21) 


RESTRICTIONS ON 






















OUT OF STATE 






















TRAVEL 


33% 


(4) 


26% 


(5) 


16% 


(4) 


25% 


(1) 


23% 


(14) 


SUBJECTS OFFERED 






















NOT NEEDED 


0% 


(0) 


32% 


(6) 


24% 


(6) 


25% 


(1) 


22% 


(13) 


DURATION TOO 
























17% 


(2) 


16% 


(3) 


16% 


(4) 


0% 


(0) 






LEVEL OF 












































SIMPLE 


0% 


(0) 


5% 


(1) 


8% 


(2) 


25% 


(1) 


7% 


(4) 


DURATION TOO 






















SHORT 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


8% 


(2) 


0% 


(0) 


3% 


(2) 


LEVEL OF 






















TRAINING TOO 






















COMPLEX 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


OTHER 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


25% 


(1) 


2% 


(1) 


ALL SDAS 


100% 


(12) 


100% 


(19) 


100% 


(25) 


100% 


(4) 


100% 


(60) 



ANSWERED ONLY BY SDA DIRECTORS WHO ANSWERED YES TO PRIOR QUESTION 
STATING THAT THERE HAD BEEi^ MISSED TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES: 
SDA DIRECTORS WERE ASKED T5 CHECK UP TO FIVE IMPEDIMENTS. 
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Table VI-36 

?taff P^rggptlons <?f Hp^t ywipprtm Training iinpediinepts 



Percent 



State SOA 
Staff Staff 

Reason (n-286) (n-576) 



Insufficient funds 


26% 


36% 


Travel cost too high 


16 


23 


Restrictions on out-of-state 






travel 


26 


16 


Coverage 


37 


35 


Supervisor will not authorize 






release time 


11 


7 


Duration too lone; 


3 


4 


Duration too short 


3 


2 


Timing (month or days of week) 


18 


23 


Location not accessible 


6 


25 


Subject not exactly what needed 


29 


32 


Level of training too simple 


8 


8 


Level of training too complex 


2 


1 


Not convinced of quality 


28 


25 


Other 


14 


13 
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VII. STAFF AND STAFF TRAINING AMONG JTPA SERVICE PROVIDERS 
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The primary source of information for this chapter is the site 
visits and interviews in a dozen contractual service provider 
organizations among the eight case study SOAs. (As noted in Chapter II, 
one of the case study SDAs used no outside service providers, while 
others use contractors only for limited functions and still others for 
everything except planning and administration.) 

All the organizations in our sample of contractors turned out to be 
independent entitles, not affiliated with any of the several national 
networks of organizations involved in JTPA service provision, such as 
the Urban League and 70001. As partial compensation for this fact, as 
well as for the smaller than anticipated number of organizations within 
this sample, we also interviewed representatives of the national offices 
of several of these networks. Altogether, the five organizations for 
which we were able to obtain either interviews or documentation 
represent over 250 individual service sites around the nation, and at 
least 1,250 staff members involved in the contractual provision of JTPA 
services. Information on these organizations is incorporated throughout 
the chapter, wherever applicable. 

One section of the chapter draws on an additional data source, as 
well. After summarizing the staff training priorities expressed by the 
management of the various service provider organizations, we offer a 
comparative perspective deriving from the surveys: the recommendations 
of state and SDA directors on the training topics that would be most 
beneficial to service provider staff. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CASE STUDY ORGANIZATIONS 

Table VII-1 summarizes characteristics of the provider 
organizations that were of primary interest in sample selection. Five 
of these organizations were public agencies or programs, another five 
were nonprofit corporations, and two were proprietary. Among the 
sample, a full range of services was represented. JTPA contract size 
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ranged from $45,000 to $1.4 million, and the organizations' budgetary 
dependence on JTPA ranged from low to 100%. Overall organization staff 
size ranged from three to 35 or more, and the number of JTPA- funded 
positions from 1.4 to 18. To fill in the profile somewhat, a thumbnail 
sketch of each organization follows. 

The business college is a proprietary institution that enrolls 
about 400 students a year. About a third of the college's students are 
OTPA-fuiided, while many of the rest are referred by workers' 
compensation insurers. The involvement with. JTPA goes back years, 
before the current owners bought the college, and probably into the CETA 
era. Enrollment is open-entry, open-exit. 

The first CBO in the sample started with a CETA grant, and 
originally targeted its employment and training services to women. It 
provides intake and assessment, as well as placement services. The 
organization's seven-member board of directors includes employers, a 
therapist, a school counselor, a prominent attorney, and a bank vice- 
president. An annual open house is held for potential employers which 
generally attracts about 200 persons. 

The community college branch campus has an English as a Second 
Language institute, an employment skills center, and continuing 
education programs. Under a performance-based contract, JTPA 
participants receive word processing, secretarial, or medical office 
assistant training in addition to assessment and job placement services. 
The college also provides adult basic education for participants in the 
state's JOBS program; some of these persons are then enrolled in JTPA 
for specific occupational training at the college. 

The county employment and training department was originally part 
of a two-county CETA prime sponsor. It now has a $1.4 million 
performance-based contract with the SDA, and provides all services from 
outreach and intake to placement. 
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The city economic development council is a nonprofit agency serving 
both the city and the surrounding county. Its contract with the SDA 
calls for it to arrange OJT contracts with new or expanding businesses 
in the area. 

The ethnic CBO was formed in the late 1960s as a self-help 
organization and evolved into a comprehensive social service agency with 
a particularly strong orientation toward senior services. It has 
provided employment and training services since the beginning of CETA. 

The job shop is a for-profit organization that provides 
occupational and job search training and job development for JTPA 
participants. The company has contracts with a number of SDAs within 
the state. 

The sheltered workshop Is a nonprofit agency that provides training 
and employment counseling to mentally handicapped individuals. Most of 
its funding comes from the state departments of rehabilitation and 
mental health. 

The teen parent program is operated by a school district, which 
also has other contracts with the SDA. It provides comprehensive 
services to pregnant teen-agers and teen parents. SDA funding accounts 
for about one-fifth of its budget, and is used to support pre-employment 
and occupational skills training for those of the program's participants 
who are old enough for JTPA youth services. Most of the rest of its 
funding comes from the county, foundations, and local businesses. 

The continuing education program is offered by a local private 
university. It Includes a small office skills training program that 
serves about 20 JTPA participants, providing Instruction in computers, 
word processing, and secretarial skills. The program is designed to 
take four months, but due to Its open-exit policy some students remain 
in the program for as long as six months. Occasional guest lecturers 
discuss such topics as self-esteem, dressing for the job, and alcohol 
and drug education. 
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The university institute, part of a large state university, 
organizes ongoing training for state and SDA staff. This program Is 
patterned after a similar program that was started in another state 
within the same Federal region. A two-person staff locates lecturers 
from around the county to hold workshops and seminars. The institute 
has offered some three dozen courses, usually of two to three days in 
duration, in three cities around the state. As of May 1989, nearly 500 
persons had participated in training programs developed through the 
institute. 

The vocational school is part of a local public school system. It 
offers special classes for JTPA participants in GED tutoring^ self- 
esteem, and communication skills. It also integrates JTPA participants 
with other students in more than two dozen areas of occupational 
training, from secretarial to civil engineering. JTPA accounts for 
about one-fifth of its budget. 

STAFF STRUCTURES 

As can be seen from Table VIM, staff structures, and particularly 
the number of JTPA staff, were generally small among the sample 
service provider organizations. Only two of the providers had more than 
five JTPA staffers, and of these only one had more than ten. The norm 
was a director, one part-time or full-time clerical worker, and one or 
two program staffers. JTPA staff in the largest organization, the 
county employment and training department, included a deputy director, 
three managers, an intake worker, a case manager, a work experience 
counselor, a job search technician, a placement coordinator, three job 
developers, an accountant, an accounting clerk, a word processor, a 
clerk, and a receptionist. 

Most of the organizations had positions that were specifically 
designated as JTPA-related, and were known to their incumbents as such. 
However, several of the organizations spread their JTPA funding 
throughout the budget in such a way that no staff members identified 
themselves as "JTPA" staff. 
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The general pattern of small JTPA staff size holds true for most of 
the national affiliates, as well, gauging by interviews and available 
documents. The largest average staff size was between eight and nine, 
while available data or estimates on several of the organizations 
produces a local average of four or five. 

SALARY AND BENEFIT STRUCTURE 

In general, salaries among the nonprofit and for-profit 
organizations ranged from $18,000 to $28,000, with most staff in the 
area of $22,000. In the public institutions, staff salaries ranged from 
$22,000 to $35,000, with most salaries in the neighborhood of $25,000. 
Benefit structures were more generous within the public agencies, as 
well . 

Most interview respondents considered their organization's salary 
and benefit structure competitive with comparable organizations, such as 
other nonprofit organizations, or other business colleges. Most 
acknowledged that better salaries and benefits were available in other 
organizations, beyond those that they perceived to be their most direct 
competitors, and several mentioned that this contributed to staff 
turnover. However, with some exceptions, most did not consider their 
salaries and benefits to be a serious problem, especially in connection 
with their ability to recruit suitable staff. 

RECRUITMENT PRACTICES 

Recruitment has not been a significant issue for most of the sample 
providers, because their ?taff is small and most have not experienced 
much turnover. 

Specific recruitment practices varied widely. The business college 
hires new graduates from area colleges, who stay for a couple years to 
gain experience and then move on. Several of the college-level and 
public school system programs follow procedures typical for their 
systems, placing notices with local college placement offices and 
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publishing ads locally; some move beyond these steps to recruit 
regionally or nationally if they perceive the need. The smaller CBO 
maintains a file of resumes, and has developed a point system to aid in 
objective selection of new staff as positions open. The ethnic CBO 
hires only bilingual staff, which it recruits through a combination of 
word of mouth and formal advertising. Several of the organizations 
recruit SDA training graduates (including those of their own programs) 
and staff of other nonprofit agencies. 

Several interview participants mentioned that they make a point of 
recruiting amply qualified people (more on their qualifications in the 
following section), both to minimize the need for staff training and 
because the organization's capacity to support staff training is 
minimal . 

STAFF BACK6R0UMD AND TEKURE 

Among the national organizations, most reported that the norm for 
their local professional staff is at least a Bachelor's degree, and most 
also seek a combination of experience and community familiarity. These 
organizations generally required a valid teaching credential for their 
instructional staff, and one mentioned giving preference to persons with 
experience in teaching at the junior high or high school level. Private 
sector experience was generally sought for job developers, while 
counseling or psychology degrees were preferred for assessment and 
counseling staff. 

Among the organizations within our provider sample, the background 
and experience of staff was appropriate to their responsibilities, and 
in most cases extensive. For example, employment counselors in the 
small CBO had either doctoral or Master's degrees in social work, plus 
previous experience in employment issues. The director of this program 
had a Master's degree, ten years' prior experience in vocational 
counseling, and an additional ten years in administration. 
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staff of the community college branch campus had to meet the 
regular requirements for teaching staff at the college. Most had 
Master's degrees, which gained them a starting salary of $23»000. The 
counselors all had degrees In counseling. Similarly, several staff 
members In the teen parent program had postgraduate degrees In relevant 
fields along with a number of years of experience. Whatever their other 
qualifications, however, If they did not have a valid state teaching 
credential, their salary and benefits were markedly lower than If they 
did have such a credential, even If they were In management positions. 

In the county employment and training department, the vast majority 
of staff had bachelor's degrees in the social sciences. The exceptions 
were the counselors, who had degrees In counseling, and some of the 
support staff, who had A. A. degrees. This department also exemplified 
the long tenure characterizing staff in most of the sample 
organizations: almost three-quarters of its staff had been with the 
organization since CETA. 

With only a few exceptions, all or most of the staff in most of the 
sample orqanizations had been with their organization for years. For 
example, the staff of the sheltered workshop had been in place since 
CETA, while the core staff at the coimnunity college branch campus had 
been with that institution for six years or more. 

MANAGEMEMT'S PERCEPTIONS OF STAFF QUALIFICATIONS 

Directors and managers uniformly praised the qualifications and 
caliber of their staff -- the lack of variability on this point was 
Impressive. A number added that their staff could find better-paying 
and less stressful jobs elsewhere, but stayed because of their 
commitment to the kind of work that they did. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 

To quote one manager, "Surely you jest." In most cases, the only 
opportunity for advancement within the organization Is Into management. 
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and with the small staff sizes this is likely to mean the director's 
position. 

Some interview participants had in fact advanced internally as the 
result of the previous director's departure or retirement. For example, 
the director of the sheltered workshop had started as a counselor, then 
moved up when the former director left to take a state job. Similarly, 
the current director of county employment and training department had 
originally joined that organization as a counselor. However, in a 
number of the organizations the top staff had been virtually unchanged 
for years, providing little or no opportunity for entering or mid-level 
staff (in organizations large enough to have a middle level) to advance 
without leaving the organization. The public school and university 
settings did provide avenues for advancement, but these generally led 
out of the JTPA program. 

STAFF TURNOVER 

Most of the sample organizations had experienced little turnover. 
Interviewed directors and assistant directors ranged between ^ive and 
fifteen years with their organization, and all had been working in the 
area of job training and employment for a minimum of fifteen years. 

The business school accepted the turnover of Instructional staff as 
a fact of doing business, and to some extent may be said to have managed 
turnover. Instructors tend to leave at predictable times, relating to 
academic calendars elsewhere, so their departures are not usually very 
disruptive. In addition, since they go elsewhere to get better pay and 
benefits, their departure helps keep costs low. At the same time, few 
turn over quickly; according to the school's president, average tenure 
among the instructional staff was around four years. 

The ethnic CBO was something of an exception to this general 
picture, in that it had had five people in Its two employment specialist 
positions over the past two years. The director of this organization 
traced the departures to low salaries (especially as compared to area 
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norms) and concern over long-term job stability. Although he saw recent 
turnover within these two positions as excessive, he was fairly 
philosophical about overall staff turnover in general. As long as staff 
stayed for a couple of years, he welcomed it when a staff member left to 
return to school or to accept better-paying employment elsewhere within 
the community. Two other interview respondents had a similar attitude, 
saying they actually wished their organizations had somewhat higher 
staff turnover. 



Representatives of the national organizations were somewhat less 
sanguine on this topic. One called it one of his organization's major 
staffing issues. Another said that turnover among local managers was in 
the neighborhood of 20% annually, and that job developers and other 
staff who worked directly with clients tended to have an even shorter 
"life span." A third termed the overall turnover rate among JTPA staff 
high, and said that the organization did perceive an impact on local 
affiliates' performance. 

All three cited low salaries and unstable funding as contributing 
f^^tors, and one added paperwork and other "diversions'* from what JTPA 
staff saw as their proper functions. Another offered the perspective 
that staff joining the affiliates today tended to see their organization 
as a stepping stone, whereas twenty years ago they would have seen it as 
their career. 



STAFF TRAINING PRACTICES 



Only about half of the sample organizations had a separate budget 
item to cover staff training and related travel, and in most of these 
cases the item was no more than $3,000 annually for the entire staff. 
As mentioned earlier, the organizations make a point of recruiting what 
they consider amply qualified staff, and to rely on the stability of 
much of their staff, in part to compensate for this lack of training. 

The vocational school was the only organization with an ongoing 
staff training program. New staff members who are to work with JTPA 
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clients attend workshops on how to deal with "at risk" people. These 
workshops are organized by the school district, but conducted by outside 
lecturers. The schools in general seemed better positioned to keep 
staff informed of training opportunities, and to support staff training 
to a limited degree, while the nonprofit organizations were generally 
the least well informed about available training offerings and the least 
able to afford training expenses. 

Several of the national organizations provide training for the 
staff of their affiliates; one called this one of its major services to 
the local organizations. The subjects provided cover the spectrum, but 
focus on specific client service topics and JTPA-related management 
issues. Local staff's practical access to such offerings is often 
severely impeded, however, by a combination of budget constraints, 
concern over staff coverage, and in some cases SDA restrictions on 
funded travel for provider staff. 

Consequently, often only the director or top management is able to 
participate in formal training or conferences. In an exception to this 
pattern, one organization described the training that it targets to line 
staff under the auspices of the Title IV Community- Based Organization 
Partnership Program. However, the number of staff that it is able to 
reach through this mechanism remains fairly small relative to the 
potential audience. 

STAFFING ISSUES 

Key Issues 

'lone of the sample contractors considered staffing Issues to be 
among their top management concerns. Funding, cash flow, and compliance 
ranked considerably higher. This is true for the national 
organizations, as well. 

Among staffing Issues, for the case study providers, the top 
concern was declining overall JTPA staff size (an outcome of funding). 
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The lack of Internal opportunities for advancement was next on the list, 
and clearly is closely related to declining staff size» but did not 
appear to be perceived as that serious a concern for most of the 
organizations. It should be noted that salaries and benefits were a 
serious concern among some of the sample providers, in contrast to the 
relative complacency found among other organizations within the sample. 

Among the national organizations, on the other hand, the greatest 
concern was expressed about staff turnover and low salaries, and the 
level of concern did appear to be significant. The organizations 
contacted did not specify declining staff size as a problem, possibly 
viewing it as part and parcel of broader funding trends that do give 
them serious concern. 

Staffing Needs 

Among the sample contractors, there was widespread agreement that 
JTPA contracts do not allow for sufficient, if any, clerical and 
secretarial support. In addition, the smaller programs reported a 
general need for more staff, especially in the face of the newer 
challenges they are facing in dealing with a harder-to-serve clientele. 

Staff Training Needs 

Service Provider Percent ions 

Perceptions regarding top needs for staff training varied widely 
among the sample of service providers. Some, such as the county 
employment and training department, indicated a need for management 
training aimed at people with social service backgrounds who had moved 
into administrative positions. Another category seen as necessary by 
some of the providers was training concerning technical aspects more or 
less peculiar JTPA, such as the procurement process, reporting, and 
performance-based contracting. 
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The most commonly expressed need was for training or information- 
sharing that described innovative and effective programs or procedures 
for dealing with the types of populations that a given provider served. 
For example, the director of the sheltered workshop expressed a desire 
for this kind of training. When asked whether she had ever seen 
or heard about descriptions of innovative programs for serving 
handicapped populations in the Emolovment and Training Reporter which 
the administrative entity subscribed to -- she said no. 

Perceptions of State and SPA Staff 

The general consensus of case study SDA staff was that service 
providers need training and technical assistance in three areas: the 
mission of JTPA, contracting procedures, and performance standards. 
Staff in a large rural SDA thought that its providers could use training 
In contracting, invoicing, and audit procedures and the kinds of 
information required in an audit. Staff in a large urban SDA agreed 
with the usefulness of training concerning contracting and performance 
standards, but also believed service provider staff would benef;* from 
training that conveyed information on "best practice" service models. 
This source also noted that, because service provider staff is 
"stretched tight" and because few providers can budget for travel and 
training, the training would have to be of short duration and provided 
locally. 

The director surveys obtained a more comprehensive profile of the 
perspectives of state and SDA directors concerning service providers' 
primary training needs, as displayed in Table VI 1-2. The overall 
similarity of percentages between the two levels is impressive, and the 
occasional substantial differences can generally be reconciled with the 
different experiences and working relationships that the two levels have 
with local contractors. 

Thus, both levels place highest emphasis on training in motivating 
participants, at 46% among state directors and 45% among SDA directors. 
But whereas 46% of the state directors also recommended training In 
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assessment systems and techniques, only 25% of the SDA directors did so, 
presumably because many SDAs reserve this function for themselves. 
Similar reasons may account for the lower SDA frequencies on such topics 
as developing EDPs, accessing client support services, and developing 
OOT positions and contracts. State directors also show greater interest 
than their SDA counterparts in providing local contractors with training 
in fundraising, budgeting, and JTPA-specific contracting, fiscal, and 
audit rules and procedures. 

At the state level, the top three rankings are shared by four 
topics. As mentioned above, first place is shared by motivating 
participants and assessment systems and techniques, at 46% each. 
Selected next most frequently was training in JTPA fiscal regulations 
and reporting procedures, at 44%, followed by effective outreach and 
recruitment, at 36%. At the SDA level, the first-place 45% frequency 
for motivating participants is followed by effective outreach and 
recruitment, at 38%, and orientation to JTPA and related programs, at 
36%. 

This basic orientation to JTPA and to addressing the performance 
standards effectively is given relatively high support at both levels. 
Other topics finding common support include determining the employer 
community's training needs, marketing job training services to 
employers, and understanding the needs of specific client groups 
(especially dropouts, at-risk youth, and welfare recipients) and 
developing service programs that meet these needs. The topics that find 
least support at both levels are in the areas of general managerial and 
professional skills; MIS, computers, statistical analysis, and research 
and evaluation; and, to a somewhat lesser extent, policy and 
administration. 

Training Impediments 

The largest overt impediments to staff training for provider staff 
are the lack of training and travel budgets and the press of work. Most 
of the organizations are very small and cannot provide back-up for 
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absent staff. If someone is out on i given day, work backs up. This 
makes it difficult to let someone go away for a training session or 
conference. 

A partial solution would be to hold training sessions at the SDA 
level, reducing the need for travel, and schedule it on a part-day 
basis. The model for this kind of training would be the sessions that 
many SDAs hold focusing on contracting and invoicing procedures after 
each rounci cf contracts is awarded. 

A more subtle impediment is the perception among a number of the 
provider managers that their staff really did not require training, or 
could get it without the assistance of the organization. As discussed 
earlier, most of the providers emphasized that they look for well 
qualified persons when recruiting. So a number see staff training as a 
dispensable luxury. This perception was not unanimous, however: others 
made an effort to see that their staff received training on budgeting 
and contracting, or on innovative program models for the populations 
they serve. 

Perceived Impact on Performance 

Most of the case study providers saw their staff delivering high- 
quality performance in spite of the various obstacles posed by small 
staff size, salary or benefit disincentives, paperwork, and other 
program pressures. Most of these organizations were also considered 
good to excellent by their SDA, although some encountered occasional 
expenditure or performance problems. 

At the same time, a number of the providers clearly feel a need for 
more training on JTPA procedural requirements and on new approaches to 
meeting the needs of an increasingly challenging participant population. 
So most would probably welcome training or technical assistance that 
they felt confident would assist their organization in these areas if 
it could be made practically accessible for their staff. 
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Table VII-l 
Case Study JTPA Contractors 



Contractor 



Business college 



Community-bas'/i 
organization (CBO) 
primarily serving 
women 

Community college 
branch campus 



County employment 
and training 
department 



Type of 
Organization 



JTPA Services 
Provided 



Economic development 
council 

Ethnic CBO 



Job shop 



For-profit 



Nonprofit 



Public 



Public 



Nonprofit 



Nonprofit 



For-profit 



Advanced typing 
Bookkeeping 
Word processing 

Assessment 
Counsel ing 
Placement 



Adult basic ed. 
ESL 

Medical assistant 
Secretarial 
Word processing 

Adult basic ed. 
GEO 

Job club 

Job search workshop 
OJT 

Tryout employment 
OJT 



ESL 

Job search skills 
OJT 

Basic construction 

skills 
Basic literacy 
GEO 
OJT 



Proportion 
JTPA of Budget JTPA Total 

Funding from JTPA Staff Staff 



$112,000 



$65,000 



$750,000 



$1.4 
million 



$200,000 



$160,000 



1/3 



NA^ 



Fairly 4 (part- 
high time) 



Moderate NA^ 



100% 



19% 



($200,000)^ High 



18 



Moderate 2 . 5 



4.5 



12 



26 



18 



28 employees 
22 contract 



Proportion 

Type of OTPA Services JTPA of Budget JTPA Total 

Contractor Organization Provided Funding from JTPA Staff Staff 

Sheltered workshop Nonprofit Counseling $75 » 000 23% 1.5 S 

Job training 
Placement 



Teen parent program 
(school district 
program) 



Public 



University continuing Nonprofit 
education program 



University Institute Public 

Vocational education Public 
school 



Case management $45^000 
Comprehensive 

social services 
Occupational skills 
Pre-employment skills 

Office skills $75,000 

training 
PI acement 

Staff training $213,000 

GED $100,000 
Occupational skills 

training 
Pre-employment skills 
PI acement 



Small 



1.4 



13 



NA 

NA 
20% 



(Large) 



2 NA 
(7 PTE) n 



^Performance-based contract does not specify staff positions. 
^$1,650 to $2,050 per placement. 



Table Vn-2 

PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF 



PERSPECTIVE OF: 
STATE SDA 
DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 



JTPA - STRUCTURE AND PRINCIPLES 

Orientation to JTPA and related programs 26%* 36%* 

EDWAA 21* 20* 

Performance standards: practical applications 28* 29* 

Other 3 0 

POLICY AND ADHINISTRATION 

Providing effective support for the SJTCC 0 0 

Providing effective support for the PIC 0 1 

Goal -setting at the state and local levels 18 1 

Planning and program development 18 18 

Developing the 6CSSP 3 1 

Target group policies 15 12 

Developing service progrcn to meet client needs 33* 30* 

Establishing Youth Employm . Competencies 18 26* 

Developing strategies to me performance standards 23* 24* 

Effective use of non-78% JTr » funds 10 3 

Funding recapture policies 3 0 

Effective SDA liaison and monitoring 3 3 

Developing successful T.A. programs 8 3 

Evaluating proposals 5 5 

Effective monitoring of programs and contractors 13 8 

Cutback management 5 3 

Other 0 0 

FISCAL/CONTRACTS 

JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures 44* 11 

Securing diversified funding/effective grantsmanship 21* 9 

Income-generating activities under JTPA 13 II 

Preparing successful funding/program proposals 26* 21* 

Preparing effective RFPs 8 9 

Cost allocation under JTPA 28* 8 

Effective budget management 26* U 

Negotiating successful contracts 15 8 
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PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FUR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF (continued) 



PERSPECTIVE OF: 



STATE SDA 

DIRECTORS DIRECTC? .S 

Developing performance -based contracts for different 

programs/populations 10% 7% 

Auditing within the JTPA system 21* 7 

Other 0 0 

NIS/COHPUTERS/STATISTICS/RESEARCH/EVALUATION 

Establishing/updating the MIS 10 1 

Selecting computer hardware 3 1 

Selecting software for program management 10 3 

Selecting educational software 5 13 

Developing and using labor market information 13 11 

Conducting post-program follow-up 8 13 

Analyzing and reporting statistical information 13 1 

Methods of program evaluation 8 II 

Other 0 1 

PARTNERSHIPS/COKNUNITY RELATIONS 

Determining training needs in the employer community 23* 26* 

Marketing job training services to employers 28* 24* 

Marketing techniques (ads, video, phone, etc.) 13 20* 

Effective liaison with elected officials 5 1 

Effective public/community relations 8 12 

Securing private sector involvement in JTPA 10 16 

Building partnerships with other agencies/programs 21* 16 

Cross- training about related programs (K-12, AFDC, etc.) 18 13 

Other 0 0 

CLIENT SERVICES 

Understanding/identifying the needs of: 

Displaced homemakers 13 9 

Displaced workers 21* 17 

Dropouts/potential dropouts 26* 33* 

Ex-offenders 5 11 

Handicapped persons 13 9 
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PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF (continued) 



PERSPECTIVE "OFT 



STATE SOA 

DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 

Homeless persons 23%* 18% 

Minorities 18 12 

Pregnant/parent teenagers 13 8 

Refugees/ immigrants 3 5 

Rural workers/jobseekers 3 13 

Youth 10 18 

Welfare recipients/applicants 23* 32* 

Effective outreach and recruitment 36* 38* 

Eligibility verifications procedures 15 11 

Interpreting (bil ingual/ASL) 5 3 

Motivating participants 46* 45* 

Getting clients to believe in themselves 21* 22* 

Working with hostile/resistant clients 18 16 

Assessment systems and techniques 46* 25* 

Functional and vocational testing 8 16 

Vocational counseling - individual and group 15 9 

Personal/life skills counseling 13 15 

Helping clients set personal goals 18 22* 

Helping clients solve their own problems 15 15 

Crisis intervention 10 7 

Determining supportive service needs 18 7 

Developing EDPs 28* 17 

Accessing client support services 21* 8 

Developing/selecting vocational curricula 8 13 

Developing/selecting basic/remedial skills programs 21* 20* 

Effective teaching techniques 5 15 

Competency-based instruction 15 21* 

Computer-assisted instruction 15 12 

Work maturity preparation 8 18 

Dislocated worker program approaches 28* 12 

Designing job clubs/job search workshops 0 3 

Supervising individual job search 8 4 

Helping clients manage their own job search 5 12 

Preparing clients for job interviews 15 7 

Job development techniques 21* 15 
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PERCEIVED TRAINING PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF (continued) 



PERSPECTIVE OF: 



STATE 
DIRECTORS 



SDA 
DIRECTORS 



Developing OJT slots/contracts 

Effective use of work experience activities 

Entrepreneurship development 

Other 



23%* 
10 
15 
0 



13% 
S 
9 
4 



GENERAL MANAGERIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 

Establishing personnel procedures 
Developing staff competencies 
Supervisory skills/motivating staff 
Staff performance appraisals 
Managing conflict 
Analytical skills and methods 
Problem- solving strategies 
Writing 

Computer competency 

Oral presentation skills 

Effective meetings/facilitation skills 

Dealing with the public 

Time management 

Stress management/preventing burnout 
Dealing with other people's stress 
Other 



3 

10 
IS 
0 
5 

10 
13 
S 
8 
8 
3 
0 
3 

10 
S 
3 



1 

11 
11 
1 
S 
7 

12 
9 
4 
4 
S 
8 
8 
18 
15 
0 



*Selected by 20% or more of responding directors 
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VIII. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This chapter summarizes key findings to the first four study 
questions posed In Chapter I. Because our information concerning 
contractual service providers is much more limited than that on state 
and SDA administrative entity staff, findings for service provider 
organizations are kept separate from those for the state and 
administrative entity levels. 

Following this discussion, the chapter offers recommendations for 
policy and actions relating to staffing and staff training. Some of 
these recommendations are aimed at the Federal level, while others are 
more appropriate for state JTPA organizations or SDA administrative 
entities. 

FINDINGS CONCERNING STATE AND SDA STAFF 

Range of Staff Structures and Extent of Commonalities Among Them 

A key finding discussed at the beginning of Chapter III is the 
tremendous variability among organizational structu-es at both the state 
and SDA levels. We illustrated this variation ..h»ough a description of 
the many locations and reporting relationships o, MIS staff at the state 
and SDA levels. Extending the variety found in this one function across 
the numerous functions performed at both levels, and adding in the 
finding that some organizations are organized along geographic rather 
than functional lines (while others fall somewhere between these two 
principles), we concluded that there was no legitimate way to tame the 
resulting multiplicity of structures into a manageable and analytically 
useful set of structural types. 

Funding and Staff Size. Type of Administrative Entity 

There are, however, a number of individual dimensions of staff 
structure along which JTPA organizations can be compared. The most 
useful are funding, staff size, whether staff size has recently 
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Increased or decreased, and. at the SDA level, type of administrative 
entity. 

State Level . Among the states participating in our director 
survey, funding for state administration in PY 88 ranged from $237,000 
to over $10 million, the group mean was over $1.8 million, and the 
median exceeded $1.2 million. Thirty-five percent of the organizations 
received less than $500,000, another 35% received between $500,000 and 
$2 million, and 30% received more than $2 million. 

The mean number of state JTPA staff positions was 44, and the 
median was 38. On average, 36 positions were located within the state 
JTPA unit, while 12 were located elsewhere within the larger state 
agency. (The numbers do not add up because of varying response rates on 
individual survey items.) There was close correspondence between 
funding level and staff size. In states with less than $500,000 in 
state funds, the mean number of staff was 15, whereas in the states 
receiving more than $2 million, the mean number of staff was 88. 

States were divided fairly evenly in recent trends In staff size. 
Since July, 1987, 37% of the responding agencies reported that their 
staff size had increased, 32% that It had stayed about the same, and 32% 
that it had decreased. 

Four-fifths of the responding states had a single staff for both 
the SJTCC and the st^te JTPA unit. In the states that had separate 
staffs, the mean size of the separate SJTCC staff was 7.8 positions, 
while the median size was 8.5 positions. 

SDA level. PY 88 allocations for the SDAs participating In the 
director survey ranged from a low of $158,000 to more than $26 million, 
with a mean of $2.9 million and a median of $1.8 million. Fifteen 
percent of the SDAs received less than $1 million, 39% received $1 
million to $1.9 million, 40% received between $2 million and $6.9 
million, and 6% fell into the "giant" category of $7 million and above. 
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Sixty-two percent of the SDAs were administered by government 
agencies, 28% by incorporated PICs, and 10% by CBOs or miscellaneous 
other organizations, such as community colleges. Partly due to the fact 
that a sizable number of administrative entities ^r^ PICs, the 
separation of administrative entity and PIC staff was less prevalent at 
the SDA level than the separation of the corresponding state staffs: 
only 12% of the SDAs had separate staffs for the administrative entity 
and the PIC, Where there was a separate PIC staff, the mean number of 
positions was 4, and the median was 3.5. 

The average number of Title II-A staff in the administrative entity 
was 25 in PY 88, with a median of 23. Despite variability in the degree 
of contracting out of SDA funds, there was a close correspondence 
between staff size and allocation. SDAs with allocations under $1 
million had a mean Title II-A staff size of 13, while those with 
allocations of at least $7 million averaged 59 positions. 

Staff sizes were somewhat more likely to have remained the same 
among surveyed SDAs than at the. state level. Twenty ?jx percent 
reported that staff positions had increased since July, 1987, 44% said 
staff size had remained about the same, ?4nd 30% said it had decreased. 

Internal vs. External Allocation of JTPA Functions 

At both the state and SDA levels, most functions were generally 
performed in-house or shared with outside staff or vendors. This was 
especially true at the state level. Here, there were only a few 
functions that more than half the states indicated were performed by 
outside staff or a contractor. The exceptions included legal support, 
auditing, and (with a bare majority) labor market research. On the 
other hand, nearly 40% of the responding states administered one or morn 
SDA programs. 

At the SDA level, program development ^nd administrative functions 
were usually handled by internal staff. Outside staff or vendors were 
more often called upon for auditing, research and evaluation, legal 
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support, staff training, and client services. Still, in half of the 
SDAs the majority of client-oriented functions were performed in-house, 
with the exception of classroom training. Only 22% of the SDAs 
indicated that the administrative entity or PIC staff did most of the 
classroom training. 

Among the SDAs that responded concerning their use of outside 
contractors for service provision, the average percent of contracting 
out (not weighted by funding) was 56%, and the average number of outside 
service providers was 21. The percent of contracting out tended to vary 
by both type of administratWe entity and staff size, with the smallest 
organizations contracting out the largest percentage of their 
allocation. 

Perceived Staff Size Adequacy. Additional Capacity Desired 

Over 60% of state directors believed that their staff size was too 
small in relation to organizational responsibilities, whereas only a 
quarter of SDA directors were dissatisfied with their staff size. At 
both levels, however, higher-funded organizations were considerably more 
likely to feel that their staff size was sufficient. 

When state directors were asked what three new positions they would 
add if their budget expanded, their overwhelming favorite was policy and 
planning staff. The next tier included monitors and MIS staff. Types 
of staff mentioned somewhat less frequently included PR/marketing 
specialists, clerical staff, fiscal/accounting staff, and field 
liaisons. 

SDA directors, naturally enough, showed a greater orientation 
toward client service staff. The greatest number of mentions was for 
counselors, and job developers/placement specialists were also mentioned 
a number of times. Between these two choices, however, SDA directors 
also mentioned support staff specialities that paralleled most of the 
state directors' selections. These Included planning staff, clerical 
staff, fiscal/accounting staff, and monitors. 
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Salary and Benefit Structures 



Our survey data indicate that benefits are relatively generous at 
both the state and local levels. Salaries are another matter, 
particularly at the SDA level and among the upper echelons of state 
staff. 

According to the staff survey results, 70% of SDA staff respondents 
earned less than $25,000 annually, while only 8% were paid at least 
$35,000. Among participating state staff, the corresponding proportions 
were 27% and 41%, respectively. The disparities persist even when the 
comparison is restricted to staff performing similar functions, such as 
directors, chief planners and fiscal managers, fiscal staff, and 
clerical staff. 

Staff Recruitment 

When asked how much difficulty they experienced with staff 
recruitment, state directors gave it a mean rating of 2.7 on a scale of 
1 (no problem) to 5 (serious problem). The mean rating among SDA 
directors was 2.2, indicating more minor difficulty. At the state 
level, MIS, clerical, policy/planning, and fiscal/accounting staff was 
Identified as the most difficult to recruit, while SDA directors 
identified fiscal/accounting, clerical, and planning staff as causing 
them the greatest difficulty in recruitment. The response rates on 
these specifications were fairly low, however. 

The reasons that state directors cited most frequently as 
contributing to the recruitment difficulties that they did experience 
were civil service hiring procedures, inadequate salary, and perceived 
lack of promotional opportunities. For SDA directors, inadequate salary 
was substantially more Important than at the state level. The two other 
top reasons identiried at the SDA level were perceived lack of job 
security and perceived lack of promotional opportunities. 
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The influences of funding level, staff size, and recent trends in 
staff size on the overall rating of recruitment difficulty were either 
rinintal or inconsistent. Funding and staff size did affect the reasons 
that directors identified as most significant in creating recruitment 
difficulties, however. Not surprisingly, for example, the proportion 
selecting perceived lack of promotional opportunities declined with 
increased funding. 

A particular type of hiring problem that can cause frustration 
across the two levels was mentioned in the case study interviews, and 
warrants some attention. Some state managers mentioned instances when 
highly qualified and interested SDA staff had been available to fill 
ope.'»ings occurring in mid- or high-level state positions, but the hire 
had been frustrated -- or made very difficult by state civil service 
rules that made it difficult to bring in someone from outside above the 
entry level. 

ODDortunities for Advancement 

Advancement opportunities came up repeatedly as a weak area, 
particularly beyond the associate professional/technical level. Staff 
sizes that had been eroding for years, combined with low voluntary 
turnover, meant that advancement often required departure from the 
organization. In the case studies, 4 number of directors and managers 
called the lack of promotional opportunities "the major drawback" of 
their organization. 

Turnover and Vacancies 

Despite disadvantages of salary and promotional opportunities, 
overall staff tenure tends to be high at both the state and SDA levels, 
and turnover tends to be reasonably low. Median turnover rates at both 
levels were iO% annually, and substantial proportions of the 
organizations had staff turnover rates no higher than 5%: one-third at 
the state level, and a quarter of the SDAs. The surveys also found very 
low vacancy rates. 
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Consistent with their turnover rates, directors tended to accord 
turnover less concern than recruitment. Average ratings on a scale of 
seriousness (where, again, 1 signified no problem, 5 a serious problem) 
were 2.1 at the state level, and 1.7 among SDAs. In the surveys, 
clerical staff was mentioned most frequently as having the highest 
turnover, but there was little unanimity on this Item. Among case study 
SDAs, Intake interviewers and counselors, typically among the lowest- 
paid staff, were mentioned most frequently as especially prone to 
turnover. 

Both state and SDA directors identified salary and lack of 
promotional opportunities as the most important contributors to staff 
turnover. The reason cited third most freq lently was internal 
promotions (which took staff outside the unit) at the state level, 
whereas at the SDA level it was departure in search of greater job 
security. 

In analysing the survey data, we found a strong relationship 
between turnover rates and a cut In staff size over the past few years. 
This suggests that much turnover, especially excessively high turnover, 
is either a direct consequence of or a reaction to staff reductions. 
This In turn suggests than management's ability to control such turnover 
may be limited. 

Management Perceptions of Staffing Issues 

Directors and managers tend to see staffing issues as less 
significant than such other management concerns as funding. Their top 
staffing concern, staff size, is a function of funding. Among other 
staffing issues, the lack of advancement opportunities for qualified and 
experienced staff is widely acknowledged to be a problem. However, many 
managers and directors also seem to feel that they can rely on staff 
commitment to the employment and training field to overcome many other 
disincentives. Recruitment is generally seen as a relatively minor 
problem, in part because so many organizations need to do so little of 
it, and turnover is generally seen as still less serious. 
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Directors' staff training priorities ar? discussed further below, 
but one aspect of the management perspective on staff training fits in 
this context. A number of directors and managers in the case studies 
indicated that if given substantial additional funds, they would buy 
more staff, not more training. 

Qualifications Recommended for State and Local Staff 
Qualifications Sought bv Management 

In the case studies, state directors and section managers 
consistently emphasized requiring people who were good communicators, 
good analysts, good with people, capable of working independently, and 
familiar with "program" meaning JTPA specifically and the employment 
and training field more generally. To obtain the requisite skills, 
these sources spoke in favor of a Bachelor's degree, but usually without 
reference to a specific major, combined with experience in the JTPA 
system. 

For some of the more technical units, there were partial exceptions 
to this pattern. For MIS staff, managers emphasized computer 
programming skills; for fiscal staff, some accounting background; and 
some managers sought auditing experience in monitoring staff. But these 
more specific skill requirements did not necessarily translate into 
requirements of a more specialized formal education; and managers 
continued to emphasize reasonable working familiarity with JTPA. 

For mid- and higher-level administrative positions within SDAs, 
much like at the state level, managers emphasized analytic and 
communication skills and an ability to get along with people. They also 
strongly favored a Bachelor's degree for such positions. When it came 
to line staff, however, a number of respondents made the point that 
degrees were not as important as an appropriate attitude and approach to 
the participants. 
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Several Interview participants mentioned the importance of 
regarOing employment and training as a profession, which implied concern 
for both clients and the program. In describing what they looked for in 
hiring new staff, they used such expressions as "sense of responsibility 
for the program" and "have to be willing to learn -- it takes two years 
just to figure out JTPA." Other general attributes that they mentioned 
were good judgment, comnon sense, and a balance of compassion and 
objectivity. These were qualities that often did not find their way 
into formal job announcements or position statements. 

Staff Perspectives on Appropriat e Qualifications 

At both the state and SDA levels, the skills that staff held to be 
most important were interpersonal skills and written and oral 
communication skills. Both levels also produced high rankings for 
computer skills, skills relating to the respondent's specific position, 
and organizational/time management skills. State staff gave relatively 
greater emphasis to analytical skills, while SDA staff gave preference 
to such more locally oriented skills as counseling and teaching. 

Over half of state staff and 49% of SDA staff recommended a 
Bachelor's degree for their own position. Generally, staff in the 
clerical, MIS/data processing, and fisca. clusters was more likely to 
recommend high school, an Associate's degree, or business 
college/secretarial training. State staff was more likely to recommend 
administration and accounting majors, while SDA staff tended to favor 
any of several human service/ education majors. 

In terms of experience, state staff generally recommended 
programmatic and public sector experience. SDA respondents also 
emphasized these areas, but gave relatively more emphasis to working 
with disadve itaged persons. In addition, a substantial percentage of 
SDA staff recommended experience in the private sector. At both levels, 
substantial percentages of staff recommended secretarial experience 
not surprising, since both levels have substantial percentages of 
secretarial staff who participated in the surveys. 
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At both levels, staff with certain more specialized 
responsibilities placed comparatively greater emphasis on job-specific 
skills and experience in relation to more general analytic and 
interpersonal skills and program knowledge. At the state level, these 
categories included fiscal, data processing, MIS, and clerical staff. 
At the SDA level, these four groups were accompanied by another: client 
service staff. 

Backgrounds of Staff Currently Serving In the JTPA System 

Most JTPA staff in state agencies and SDA administrative entities 
has at least a Bachelor's degree. The majority is very thin at the SDA 
level and only somewhat larger at the state level. 

However, the percentages are higher for staff in most professional 
and technical functions, and especially for staff in these areas that 
also has supervisory responsibilities. Among supervisory staff in the 
professional/technical clusters, 90% of state staff and three-quarters 
of SDA staff has at least a Bachelor's degree. 

Percentages with a four-year college degree are markedly lower for 
clerical and data entry staff, and tend also to be somewhat lower for 
fiscal staff. Overall, the survey data indicate a strong correspondence 
between the level of education respondents recommend for their current 
position and the level they actually have attained. There is also a 
strong similarity between the distributions of recommended and actual 
major field of postsecondary education. 

Staff at both levels tend to have substantial experience both in 
their current position and within the employment and training field. A 
majority of both state and SDA staff respondents have been In their 
current position for at least three years. More than half of state 
staff, and 37% of SDA staff, has worked in the employment and training 
field for ten years or more. 
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Only a minority of the staff belongs to any professional 
associations. Thirty-one percent of state respondents and 25% of SDA 
respondents reported belonging to one or more professional associations. 
At the state level, the organization specified most frequently was 
the International Association of Personnel in Employment Security 
(lAPES), while SOA respondents most frequently specified their state or 
regional employment and training association. 

In terms of demographic characteristics, most JTPA staff is white, 
most is at least 36 years old, and most is female. Three-quarters of 
state staff respondents and twu- thirds of those at the SDA level 
reported themselves to be white. Similar proportions at each level were 
at least 36 years of age. Fifty-eight percent of state respondents and 
70% of those at the SDA level were women. The clearest patterns of 
demographic differences across functional clusters are by gender. 
However, there is also relatively equal representation of the sexes in 
several professional and technical clusters, especially at the state 
level . 

Case study comments are our source of information on staff skills 
and overall qualifications, and these are generally highly positive. 
Managers did express some concern cbout written and oral communication 
skills and about the caliber of some clerical staff, especially at the 
SDA level. Overall, however, directors and managers Interviewed for the 
case studies said that much of their staff had qualifications and skills 
that exceeded those warranted by their titles, salaries, or promotional 
opportunities. They credited this profile and the tendency toward long 
tenure to staff's commitment to the employment and training field. 

The comparisons we have been able to draw with other human service 
systems are fragmentary. Professional positions within the vocational 
rehabilitation sysiem tend to be more science-oriented than most JTPA 
positions, and rehabilitation professionals generally have higher 
educational credentials than professional and technical JTPA staff as a 
whole. Licensing requirements for teachers vary greatly across states, 
but at least a four-year degree and some field experience are generally 
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required. WUh this or greater background, the average classroom 
teacher today is paid slightly in excess of $31,000 annually. Teacher 
organizations are moving to establish a national system of voluntary 
certification based on a common set of standards of teaching quality. 
However, development of the assessment criteria is expected to take 
several years. Pay scales in social work appear to be lower, even for 
personnel with graduate degrees, and may thus be more comparable with 
current SDA pay scales. (However, our source on child welfare salaries 
excludes statewide public agencies.) 

Staff Development Practices and Training Needs 

There appears to be 1- creasing interest in training for JTPA staff, 
judging by the growth of state training institutes that we encountered 
in the case study visits and have heard about in other states during the 
course of this study. In addition, two of the eight case study SDAs 
were taking steps to increase managerial planning and direction 
concerning tht training their staff receives. 

The staff surveys identified a considerable amount of training 
received by staff between July, 1987, and early 1990. During that 
period, staff respondents at both the state and SDA levels took an 
average of almost four training courses each. (The median number of 
courses was three, again at both the state and SDA levels.) Most of 
this training either covered JTPA regulations and procedures or was 
position-specific. Additional substantial percentages of the courses 
were in general management subjects or offered training in software 
packages. Staff survey participants rated 90% of their training cour'^es 
as either very or somewhat useful for the performance of their job. 

Despite these indications of training activity and interest, only a 
minority cf state and SDA organizations regularly plan and budget for 
staff training, and the line items set aside for training in those 
organizations that have them tend to be tiny in relation to overall 
staff expenses. A case study respondent with experience in both the 
private sector and the Federal government commented that both the 
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Federal government and many private sector organizations plan staff 
training more carefully and budget it more generously. 



The main barriers to more deliberate and more widespread provision 
of staff training in state and local JTPA organizations are cost- 
related: insufficient administrative funds and excessive administrative 
costs. Staff coverage is also considered a serious barrier. Other 
problems cited by both directors and staff Include restrictions on out- 
of-state travel (more of a factor at the state level), inaccessible 
(which may translate as expensive) location, poor timing, and concerns 
over the quality of proposed training. 

The surveys have uncovered considerable consensus about overall 
training priorities for the two levels, as well as identified priorities 
specific to staff performing different types of functions. Without 
regard to specific rankings, state and SDA directors concur on three- 
quarters of the top twenty training topics for staff at each level. 

State directors' top priorities for their staff include training in 
monitoring, liaison, and technical assistance; a number of program 
development/SJTCC support topics; several fiscal topics; practical 
applications of performance standards; and MIS development and 
maintenance. But their list also includes three more general management 
topics (supervisory skills, developing staff competencies, and time 
management), and three topics concerned with analytic and evaluations 
skills. 

Top priorities for SDA directors include two topics relating to 
expanding their funding base and another focused on increasing private 
sector involvement; YECs, performance standards, and EDWAA; meeting 
employers' needs and marketing services to them; and several topics 
relating to program development, including RFP development. Two topics 
are concerned with evaluation approaches, and a single topic is oriented 
to staff needs: stress management. 



staff, and especially state staff, lays relatively greater emphasis 
on general skills like computer competency, stress management, and 
problem- solving strategies. The specific priorities for state staff 
include, at the top of the list, computer competency. Three topics 
relate to stress and conflict management. Others Include writing ind 
oral presentation skills; several fiscal topics; problem-solving and 
time management; several JTPA-specific topics (performance standards, 
monitoring, successful technical assistance, EOWAA, and a general JTPA 
orientatior.) ; and three topics relating to analytical skills and 
evaluation methods. 

The top item for SDA staff is stress management, and dealing with 
other people's stress is also a priority. More than one-third of the 
list focuses on understanding, reaching, motivating, and helping 
participants, including one topic on working with hostile or resistant 
clients. Computer competency is the third-highest priority. Two topics 
are JTPA-oriented (performance standards and JTPA orientation), two are 
geared to the employer community (meeting their needs and marketing 
services to them), and two focus on learning about and building 
partnerships with other programs. Five more general topics close out 
the list: supervisory skills, problem-solving strategies, dealing with 
the public and effective community relations, and time management. 

The staff lists can be expected to be somewhat different from those 
of their directors, since the latter tend to focus on perceived 
organization-wide priorities while the staff lists reflect selections 
from the full spectrum of positions. In addition, there are differences 
between the two staff levels that clearly reflect their different sets 
of responsibilities. With these factors in mind, it is especially 
impressive that state and SUA staff share a third of iue twenty 
priorities, and that state directors and staff are in agreement on half 
of the top twenty priorities. SDA directors and staff, tend to produce 
relatively distinct lists, with directors stressing overall program 
development and fiscal responsibilities while staff priorities are 
either more general or more client-oriented. 
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FINDINGS C0NCERHIN6 SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF 



^%^ff strvPtMr?? 

In our case studies, the staff structures of contractual service 
providers, and especially the number of their J7PA staff, tended to be 
small. Only two of the providers had more than five JTPA staffers, and 
of these only one had more than ten. The norm was a director, one part- 
time or full-time clerical worker, and one or two program staffers. 

Mrst of the organizations had positions that were specifically 
designated as JTPA-related, and were known to their incumbents as such. 
However, several of the organizations spread their JTPA funding 
throughout the budget in such a way that no staff members identified 
themselves as "JTPA" staff. 

In general, salaries among the nonprofit and for-profit 
organizations ranged from $18,000 to $28,000, with most staff in the 
area of $22,000. In the public institutions, staff salaries ranged from 
$22,000 to $35,000, with most salaries in the neighborhood of $25,000. 
Benefits were also more generous within the public agencies. Most of 
the organizations considered their salary and benefit structure 
competitive with like organizations. They acknowledged that better 
salaries and benefits available in other types of organizations 
contributed to turnover, but most did not consider them to be a serious 
problem. 

Stafl Recruitment 

Recruitment has not been a significant issue for most of the case 
study providers, because their staff is small and most have not 
experienced much turnover. Although specific recruitment practices 
vary, depending on the type of organization, a number of interview 
respondents mentioned that they make a point of recruiting amply 
quail fi'id people. As they explained, this minimizes the need for staff 
training, which they are generally ill able to afford. 
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staff Bactcaround and Tenure 



The overall norm was at least a Bachelor's degree, along with a 
combination of experience and community familiarity. Counseling or 
psychology degrees were preferred for assessment and counseling staff, 
while private sector experience was sought for job developers. Staff in 
these organizations often had extensive credentials, and most of the 
staff had been with their organization for years. 

Opportunities for Advancement 

If this is a weak area at the state and SDA levels, it Is even 
worse among service providers. Generally, advancement requires 
departure. 

Staff Turnover 

Most of the case study organizations had experienced little 
turnover. Representatives of several national organizations of service 
providers, on the other hand, called staff turnover one of their major 
staffing Issues. For example, one pegged turnover among local managers 
at around 20% annually. Generally, the staff that works most directly 
with clients appeared to have the highest turnover. Low salaries and 
unstable funding were cited as contributing factors, along with 
paperwork and other "diversions" from what JTPA service staff sees as 
Its proper functions. 

Staff Training Practices 

Only about half of the case study organizations had a separate 
budget Item to cover staff training and related travel, and in most of 
these cases the Item was no more than $3,000 annually for the entire 
staff. Often only the director or top management is able to participate 
in formal training or conferences, and often these organizations are 
unaware of training chat may be publicized to their SDA. 
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Perceptions about Staffing Issues 



None of the case study organizations, nor any of the national 
organizations with which we conducted interviews, considered staffing 
issues to be among their top management concerns. Funding, cash flow, 
and compliance ranked considerably higher. 

Among the case study providers, the top staffing Issue was 
declining overall JTPA staff size, an outcome of funding trends. The 
lack of internal opportunities for advancement was next on the list, but 
did not appear to be that serious a concern for most of these 
organizations. Among the national organizations, on the other hand, the 
greatest concern was expressed about staff turnover and low salaries, 
and the level of concern did appear to be significant. 

Training Priorities 

A number of organizations saw little need to provide more training 
to their staff. Several made the. same point we heard in case study 
states and SDAs: if their budget were substantially expanded, they 
would buy more staff, not more training. The most commonly expressed 
need was for training or information-sharing that described innovative 
and effective programs or procedures for dealing with the specific types 
of populations that a given provider served. 

Our surveys obtained a more comprehensive profile of the 
perspectives of state and SDA directors concerning service providers' 
primary training needs. The overall similarity between the two lists is 
impressive, and the occasional substantial differences are generally 
attributable to the different experiences and working relationships that 
the two levels have with local contractors. At the state level, the 
top-ranked topics were motivating participants, assessment systems and 
techniques, JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures, and 
effective outreach and recruitment. The top SDA priorities were 
motivating participants, effective outreach and recruitment, and 
orientation to JTPA and related programs. 
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This basic orientation to JTPA, along with training on addressing 
the performance standards effectively, was given relatively high support 
at both levels. Other topics finding common support included 
determining the employer community's training needs, marketing job 
training services to employers, and understanding the net »s of specific 
client groups and developing service programs that meet these needs. 
(The groups specified most frequently were dropouts, at-risk youth, and 
welfare recipients.) The topics that found least support among 
directors at both levels were in the areas of general managerial and 
professional skills; MIS, computers, statistical analysis, and research 
and evaluation; and, to a somewhat lesser extent, policy and 
administration. 

Training Impediments 



Lack of training budgets and the press of work are serious barriers 
to training for service provider staff. Combined, both make it 
especially difficult to let staff go for extended training, or to leave 
the area for training. Another impediment is the perception among a 
number of their managers that their staff really does not require 
training, or can get it without the assistance of the organization. 
Finally, many providers were unaware of much of the training available 
within or through their SDA, and most expressed no awareness of training 
provided through their state that was potentially available to service 
providers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Make Use o f the "Top Twenty" Rankings of Training Priorities 

DDL, national staff training providers, «nd state and SDA 

management should review the lists of the top twenty training priorities 

identified by state directors, SDA directors, state staff, and SDA 
staff. 
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Management should take particular note of the fact that directors 
tend to emphasize JTPA-specific topics » whereas staff is more likely to 
give priority to general topics such as computer competency and written 
and oral communication. Directors may indeed be pinpointing overall 
organizational priorities. However, it may also be that improving staff 
competence in certain general skills (including analytic, communication, 
and organizational skills) would contribute substantially to overall 
organizational functioning. 

Managers in specific units, or directors of organizations that are 
having either performance or turnover problems In specific areas, may 
also find it useful to review the top- twenty lists developed for 
specific types of staff, such as fiscal, client service, or clerical 
staff. 

Make More Training Available Locally and at Lower Costs 

Cost considerations and cove«^?cie problems are the biggest obstacles 
to more widespread participation iji training, although concerns about 
the quality of many available offerings are also a substantial factor. 
Both the surveys and the case studies indicate a significant need for 
more locally available, lower-cost training, and for training thLt does 
not remove a person from his or her job for too long a stretch. This 
would help make more training available below the top managerial layers, 
and would also increase access to training for service providers. It 
would also help increase participation by the lowest-funded 
organizations, for which cost considerations tend to be overwhelming. 

We asked a number of organizations about their reaction to video- 
based training. Responses were not entirely enthusiastic, but the main 
concern appeared to be that video should not replace conferences, which 
for many SOAs provide an important opportunity for information-sharing. 
Some respondents suggested that as a supplement to conference-based 
training -- in effect, a tool to help conference attenders extend their 
training to staff that had not been able to attend (or to new staff) 
quality video training could be valuable. 
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Increase Management Direction over Sponsored Staff Training 

Survey respondents Indicated that supervisors tend to initiate 
training for their staff {as opposed to staff asking approval *'or a 
particular course, which happens less frequently). But the surveys also 
revealed that there is little organization-wide planning of staff 
training. 

Although we found some organizations that were moving to increase 
managerial direction of staff training, this still appears to be 
uncommon. Other managerial priorities and the lack of resources for 
training may make this difficult. Neve»*theless, it would be beneficial 
to many organizations to manage their staff training more deliberately, 
especially since so much of their staff tends to have such long tenure 

Remain Open to General Ists and to Alternative Preparation Tracks 

We have found little evidence through this study that argues for 
requiring a narrow range of educational backgrounds or experience in the 
effort to professionalize JTPA staff. Some types of positions do 
require specialized skills (for example, fiscal staff, staff that works 
heavily with computers, and many client service specialists), but 
managers who commented at greatest length on these positions generally 
emphasized leaviii9 a variety of avenues open for obtaining the necessary 
qualifications. 

Assist States Interested in Hiring Experienced SPA Staff 

It can benefit both a state and its SDAs for the state agency to 
include staff with substantial SDA experience. At present, however, 
state civil service procedures often inhibit hiring such staff into a 
mid- or high-level position. It may be worthwhile for DOL to help 
states prepare justifications for such hires, when opportunities occur. 
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Investigate S ervice Providers^ Training Heeds More ThorogghlY 



DOL should sponsor a more systematic investigation of the staff 
training needs of contractual JTPA service providers. Although our 
surveys indicate that SDA administrative entity staff provide much 
direct client service, the contractual providers are major partners in 
this process. The evidence in this study suggests that they are often 
unaware of and unable to participate in training that could help their 
staff do a better job of serving JTPA participants. However, ^t would 
be useful to undertake a more detailed assessment of the barriers they 
face, and of possible approaches to overcoming those barriers. 
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The people who administer and dd^^er JTPA services at the state and local levels are critical to the success of 
this program, to our nation's competitiveness, and to the well-being of those who look to JTPA for training and 
employment assistance. Yet in this highly decentralized system, tittle is known at the national level about the 
educational background and experience of state and local JTPA staff. 

We do know that In order to meet the challenges ahead, the JTPA system must ensure the continued high 
quality of Its staff capacity. In large pa 1. this means offering well-targeted staff training that enliances JTPA 
staffers' skills and maximizes the systeni's flexibility to respond to shifting conditions and requiroments. It also 
means fostering information-sharing among organizations throughout the system on common staffing con- 
cerns and how managers can confront them most successfully. 

To help meet these needs*, the U.S. Department of Ubor has contracted with Berkeley Planning Associates to 
conduct a study of staff structures, recruitment and hiring, staff backgrounds, staff turnover, and the needs for 
staff training and technical assistance at the state and local levels within the JTPA system. 

The attached sun/ey is one of the key elements of this study. It is being distributed to the director of every state 
JTPA program, with a similar sun/ey being sent to the directors of 25% of the nation's SDAs. 

I want to emphasize several points about this survey: 

1. it (8 your opportunity to set priorities for the training and technical assistance made 
i vailabie to your staff wKh federal as well as state funding. 

2. Its findings will offer you the chance to compare your organization with the average for 
others that are similar in size, urban/rural location, or other characteristics. 

3. Most of the questions call for check-off or short flH-ln responses. However, the survey 
also provides space to write in any comments you may wish to offer on staffing issues. 

4. The researchers will keep alt responses cionfidential, and will use them exclusively to 
develop summary statistics. 

If you have any questions about this survey, please contact BPA's project director. Laura Schlichtmann. at 
(415) 465-7884. or ETA's project officer. Greg Knorr. at (202) 535-0682. Thank you for your participation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



1. All answers on this questionnaire will be kept confidential, and will be used only to develop 
aggregate descriptive profiles of current JTPA staff backgrounds and training needs. 

2. A number of the questions on this survey call for information on allocations, numbers of 
staff positions, and similar budgetary and personnel data. Therefore, we recommend 
having a member of the staff who can most quickly provide this type of Information go 
through the survey first, and then return it to the director or deputy director for completion. 

Questions that should be reserved for the director (or deputy director) are marked with a 
"D" in the left maroin . A "(D)" In the left margin indicates a question that might be answered 
by another staff member, but which the director should at least review. 

3. Definitions: As used in this questionnaire, 

(a) "state agency " refers to a department (typically with "Employment," "Labor," or 
"Commerce" in its title) that in addition to administering state-level JTPA operations 
may also contain divisions responsible for such programs as the Job Service. 
Unemployment Insurance, apprenticeship standards, or related programs; and 

(b) " state JTPA unit" refers to the organizational unit most directly concerned with 
administering the state's JTPA program. In many cases, this unit is a subunit of the 
state agency as defined above. Also in many cases, a por Jon of the state agency's 
JTPA-funded staff pqsitions are located outside the JTPA unit, in units providing legal, 
fiscal, audit, and related specialized support. 

4. Please attach a copy of your state JTPA unit's current detailed organization chart to 
this questionnaire before returning the survey. 

5. We estimate that it will take an average of 90 minutes to complete this survey. If you have 
any comments regarding this estimate, or any other aspect of the survey, including 
suggestions for reducing the time needed to respond, send them to the Office of Information 
IVIanagement, U.S. Department of Labor, Room N-1301, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 202 10; and the Office of Management and Budget, Papenvork Reduction 
Project (1205-0291), Washington. D.C. 20503. 
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JTPA STAFFING AND STAFF TRAINING 
AT THE STATE AND SDA LEVELS: 
STATE JTPA DIRgCTQR SURVEY 



A. BACKGROUND 



A1. Number of SDA$: 



lnPY89 



In PY88 



A2. Malor non^TPA responslbBIOes of the state agency that contains the state JTPA unit [Check all 
thatapplyl: 



None besides JTPA 

Job Service 

State employment progranTs(8) 

Unemployment Insurance 

Labor standards 

OSHA/lncustrial safety 

Vocational rehabilitation 

Apprenticeships 

Vocational education 



Adult education 
_K-1 2 education 

WIN/welfare reform 

Public assistance 

Economic development 

Community development 

Other [dipecify: 



A3. Approximate size of state agency that contains state JTPA unit, in staff positions [Check onel: 

0-100 101 -':50 251 -500 

501 - 1 .000 1 ,001 - 5,000 Above 5,000 

A4. Does the State JTPA agency administer any SDA programs? No Yes 



If yes» please note: 



THE REMAINDEr* OF THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRti APPU2S TO THE 

JTPA PROGRAM ONLY 



fiJS. PLEASE ATTACH A COPY OF YOUR STATE JTPA UNIT'S CURRENT DETAILED ORGANi-cA- 
TIONAL CHART TO THIS SURVEY. 
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B. STAFF STRUCTURE 



B1 • Is thsra a sintf e staff for the SJTCC and the state unit respc^nsibid for administering JTPA? 

Yes No 

B1& If no: What Is the number of SJTCC staff positions? 



B2. What functions are perfonned or supported by staff of the state agency's JTPA unit vs SJTCC 
staff vs. other staff (e.g., staff outside JTPA urUx, consultants) ? 

[Mark M*" if • staff category perfomts all/most of a f unction^ ""T If the staff perfonns some of 
thft fUnctloR. If the staff category has no role in the function, leave the space blank.) 



Function 

SJTCC togliticai/ftdministrativ* support 

Ofv«lopingtl>t6CSSP 

Tafget group polldts 

Ottienating ^At^OAraorganizatlon 

Approving SOA plant 

UM/altocation of non-78% funda 

Oivaioplng funding raoapuira potidas 

Parformanca ttandardt poKolaa 
and adjustn^t prooadurM 

Planning and progran^ dtvalopniant 

Ualton with SQAt (Inoluding TA) 

PubtlQ/alaotad offfdala Oaiaon 

tntaragancy ooordtnation 

Labor marfcat Infoyrasaarch 

Computtr oparatfona 
Bmluatfon 

Partonnai/labor raiat!ona 

Staff training 

Budgeting 

Aooounting 

ContTMt nionitoring 

Auditing 

Audit rasotutfona 

Otfiar fiscal sarvices 

Lagal support 



FUNCTION PERFORMED BY: 

State JTPA Other Staff/ 

unit Staff SJTCC staff contractora 




B3. JTPA-fundcd staffing levels in f lit-tlme equivalents (PTEs) : 

PY89 PYBa 

Within the state JTPA unit 



Bsewhere wtthin the state agency that contains 
the JTPA unit (e.g.. legal office, tiudget office, 
audit unit, training unit) 



B4. For each of the f oHowIng sources of JTPA funds, please list the funding levels for staff within the 
state JTPA unit: 



PY89 PY88 



Title IIA5% 
Title IIA6% 
Other Title it A 
Title IIB 
Title Hi 
Title IV 

Other [specify:. 



J 



$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 



B5. JTPA funding for state JT PA agency staff outside the JTPA unit (e.g., legal office, budget office, 
audit unit, training unit) 

PYBa PYaa 

Title HA 5% $ $ 

Title HA 6% $ $ 

Other Title HA $ $ 

TiUe IIB $ $ 

Title ill $ $ 

Title iV $ $ 
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B6. Has the nwnber of staff positions funded by Title liA funds increased or decreased since Juy 
1987 (l5eginnlng of PY87)? 

increased Decreased Rentained about ihB sanrie 

B7. Areyowstaff positions included In a civii service system? Yes No 

B7a. If no: Have you estal^stied a written set of personnel policies? Ves 

B& Are members of your staff represented by employee coiiet tive bargaining organizations? 
Yes No 

B8a. If yet: Aboutwhat percentage are covered by collective IsargaNng agreements? 



B9. Ai3out what percentage of the JTPA unit's staff worked for tha CETA program (in this organization 
or elsewhere)? 

than 25% 25%49% 50%-74% 75% or more 



Bio. WhIchofthefoBowingbenefitsdomoststaff In the JTPA unit receive? [Check all that apply) 

Paid vacation Paid sick leave Retirement plan 

Emptoyer-paid health insurance Employer-paid dental insurance 



B1 1. Please check off the annual salary range for each of the following generic job titles, and Indicate 
wtiat title the \ob carries In your state. 

if the salary range for a state position overfaps two of the salary categories shown here (e.g., the 
state position ranges from $23,000 to $28.000» cvertapplng the second and third categories 
l)^ow), marie the category con-espondlng to the Incuml^t's cunrent actual salary. In case of a 
vacancy, mari< the category corresponding to the mlc*dle of the position's pay range. 

if your state does not tiave the exact position, Indicate the range for the closest position or 
checl< N/A for "not applicable." 



Under $15,000- $25,000- $35,000- $45,000 

msm mm mm s^issa or more m 



state JTPA Director: 



Siare title: 



Chief Planner: 

State title: 



Head of Grant 
Administration: 

State title: 



Reld Representative/SDA 
MonHor/SDA Liaison: 

State title: 



MIS Manag«': 

State title: 



Performance Policy 
Manager: 

State title: 



Business/Fiscal 
Manager 

Stare title: 
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C. RECRUITMENT/HIRiNQ/TURNOVER 



D Cl. OvoraU, tK}wrmjchdifficuity would you say you have recruiting JTPA staff? [CIrcIa ona number] 
None Some A great deal 

1 -2 -3 4- 5 

(D) C2. Are there any staff units or job titles for which recruitment is an especially serious problem? 

Yes [specify: 

1 



No» recruitment is not difficult or difficulty is about the same for all positions 



(D) C3. Check off below tiie three most common reasons for any recruitment dSflculties, and indicate next 
to the checked categories the staff un{t(s) or job tit!e(s) for which each is most relevant (if any). 

Staff unit(s) or job 
title(s) for which ih\s 
reason Is most rfe!r"3nt: 



Salary too low 

Poor bansfits 

Skills rare in labor market area 

Skills in grsat dsmand in tabor maiket area 

Jobtsnurstoounsurs 

Psrosivad lack of promotionai 

opportunitisa 

Working conditions {s.g. 

frequent ovortlme, travel required) 

Qvil servioe Wring procedurea 

Other [specify: 



D C4. Do you feel that you have a sufficient number of staff to run an effective program? 

_Yes No 

D C5. If you could add any three new staff positions tomorrow, what \^on\6 they be. and what functions 
would they perform? 



1. 



C6. How many TWe IIA employees were promoted witNn your organization In PY88? (As used here, 
"promoted" means advanced to a higher position or staff classiftcation: it does not tndude peri- 
odic '^ep increases" within a given position, nor iateral transfers into equivalent staff classifica- 
tions.) 

C7. How many Tltie ilA employees left the organization in PY88? 



Ca How many Titles IIA and III positions are cun^ntiy vacant in the following categories? 

Management/administration: Junior professional: 

Senior professional: Support/'^Jerical: 



C9. How serious a proWem Is staff turnover for your organization? [Circle one number) 
Not serious Somewhat serious Very serious 
1 -2 -3 4 5 

CIO. Are there any staff units or job titles for which turnover is an especially serious problem? 
Yes [specify: 

1 



No, turnover Is not a problem or Is equally serious throughout the staff 

Cl 1 . Check off below the liyft most frequent reasons departing employees cite for leaving their jobs, 
and indicate next to the checked categories the staff unit(i) or job title(s) for which each is most 
relevant (If any). 

Staff unit or job title for which 
this reason most retevant 



Stlaiy too tow 

Poor benefits 

Location not convenient 

Staff reduction due to decllfiing f ufKl» 

Burnout 

Rred for causa 

Ratlrad 

Parsonal/famity reasons 

[ntemaf pfonwtlons 

Perceived lack of internal promotional opportunities 

Staffer sought greater Job security 

Staffer sought greater job responsibility 

Other [eptcify: 



1 
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D. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

D1. Does the state agency have an annual budget for staff training and development for Its JTPA staff? 

Yes No Varies from year to year 

Dla. If yes In PY89: What Is the budget for PY89? 

Training: $ 

Training-related travel: $ 

Dib. HyesinPY89: From what funding source? [Check one) 

JTPA HA 6% JTPA HA 5% JTPA other 

Non-JTPA funds [specify: 1 

Combination of funding sources [specify: 

] 

(D) D2. Does your organization prepare Individual staff training/development plans for new emptovees? 

Yes No 

D2a. Fnr nftwty prnmntad emntovees? 

Yes No 

D2b. For nurrent emptovees on a regular basis? 
Yes No 

03. What kinds of training does the state offer on a 
[Check all that apply] 

Professional association conferences 

JTPA-specific conferences (e.g., NAB) 

Training sessions under 1 day in length 

1-2 day training sessions 

3-5 day training sessions 

In-service training (in-house staff 

development activities during 
regular working hours) 



continuing basis (when funds are avaBable)? 

Courses at community colleges, colleges/ 

universities, or proprietary schools 

University extension courses 

Other [specify: J 

NA - t»»ls state has never paid for training 
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D4. How is the 8taif time covarod when staff attend training? [Check all that apply] 

Release time policy Staff u?*e vacation time 

Staff take time off without pay 

Other [specify: 



Flexible staff scheduling 

accommodates courses 



J 



Training occurs/courses are 

scheduled outside regular wori< hours NA - this state has never sent staff to training 



(D) D5. in your state, who woiid you say initiates most of the staff training that occurs in the JTPA sys- 
tem? 

State (including state^unded training institute) 

SDAs 

Service providers 



(D) D6. Inyouragency. who woi^d you say initiates most of the staff training that occurs? 
Supervisor Supervised staff 

(D) D7. Does your state offer regular training courses/sessions for SDAs? Yes 

D7a For contractual service providers? Yes No 



No 



D D8. Have there been training opportunities that you or your staff wanted to tatce advantage of. but 
could not? 

Yes No 



D8a If yes: What were the primary Impediments to attending training? f Check off up to S] 



insufficient administrative funds to 

pay for training or staff time 

Travel costs too high 

Restrictions on out-of-state travel 

Coverage of staff responsibilities 

a problem 

Duration too long 

Duration too short 



Timing of trainlr^ (month or days 

of week a problem) 

_ . Training location not easily ac<:esslbie 

Subjects offered not exactly wfiat needed 

Level of training too simple 

_ Level of training too complex 

Not convinced of quality of training offered 

Other [specify: } 
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D D9. On the foDovving chart please check off uoloiia training topics that you b^^ 
beneficial to the perfomiance of sacliof the following groups: 

• State JTPA staff; 

• SDA staff; and 

• Staff of JTPA contractual service providers. 

[Check UP tQ_20 per column: and please scan all 3 pages before starting) 
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JTPA 
Staff 



SDA 
Slfitt 



JTPA 

Service 

Provldef 



JTPA ^ Stmctura and Prindolgs 
Ortentation to JTPA and rslatad programs 
EOWAA 

Parformanoa ttaiviardt: practicat applications 

C5ther 

PQltevand Adminittratlon 
PfOvMino affactiva auppoit for tha SJTCX: 
Providing affMtiva auppoft for tha PIC 
Qoaf-MttinQ at tha atata and focal tavals 
Planning and program davalopmant 
Davaloping tha OCSSP 
Target group poilclaa 

Davaloping tarvioa programs to mMt client naads 
Establishing Youth EmptoymantCompatanoiM 
Davaloping stratagias to mast padonnanoa standards 
Effectiva usa of non*78% JTPA funds 
Funding raoaptura poUdas 
Effactlva SDA liaison and monitoring 
Davaloping suocassful T A programs 
Evaluating proposals 

Effactiva monitoring of programs and contractors 

Cutback managamant 

Othan ^ 

Rscal/Contfacts 

JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures 

Securing diversified fundlng/effectiva grantsmanship 

inooma^enerating activities under JTPA 

Preparing successful funding/program proposals 

Preparing effective RFPs 

Cost allocation under JTPA 

Effective budget management 

Negotiating successful contracts 

Developing perfcr mance-t>ased contracts for different 
programs/populations 

Auditing within the JTPA system 

Other 



MfS/ComDuters/Slatfstics/Re&earch/EvatuatiQn 
Establishing/updating the MIS 
Selecting computer hardware 
Selecting software for program management 
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8tfft« JTPA 
JTPA SDA Servtee 

Siitt StafL ElBd^ 



S«l»^ng #ducatlonal software 

Dtvf lopino and utino labor markot information 

ConductinQ f^tt-pfogram follow-up 

Analyzing and rapoitlno statistical Infoimaton 

Mfthods of piogrmm avatuatlon 

Othtn 

PartnafahiDfl/Communttv Ralationa 

Datsnrilnlng training naads In tha employer oommunlty 

Marketing }ob training services to enrployers 

Marlceting techniques (ads, vfdeo» phone» etc.) 

Effective liaison with elected officials 

Effe^h« publie/oommunity relations 

Securing private sector involvement in JTPA 

Building partnerships with ott^r agencies/programs 

Cross^aining atx>ut related programs 
(K-12,AFDC:eta) 

Other 



Ctlent Servtces 

UnderstandlngAdentifying the needs of: 
Displaced homemakers 
Oisplacsd workers 
Dropouts/potential dropouts 
Ex-offenders 
Handicapped persons 
Homeless persons 
^^noritles 

Rregnant/parent teenagers 
Refugees/inrunigrants 
Rural workers/Jobseekers 
youth 

Welfare recipients/applicants 
Effective outreach and recruitment 
Eligibility verification procedures 
Interpreting (bllingual/ASL) 
Motivating participants 
Getting dients to believe In themsetvas 
Working with hostile/resistant clients 
Assessment systems and techniques 
Functior^i arui vocational testing 
Vocational counseling - Individual and group 
Personal/life sMIis counseling 



Stftt# «fTPA 
JTPA SDA S«^2* 

suit SSltl firovfdert 



Helping ctientt personal goals 
Helping oiientt t«olve their own problems 
Oiste intervention 

Deteiminlng supportive service needs 

Developtno EDfH 

Accessing client support services 

Developing^^ng vocitionel curricula 

Oevelopins/selecting basic/remedial sidlls programs 

Effective teaching techniques 

Competency-based Instruction 

Computer«BSSlsted inatni^on 

Work maturity preparation 

Dislocated woitcer progrsm approaches 

Designing job clubs/]ob search workshops 

Supen^ising individual job search 

Helping clients manage Hteir own job search 

Preparing clients for )ob interviews 

Job development techniques 

Developing OJT slols/c<mtracts 

Effective use of work experience activities 

Entrepreneurship development 

Other. 

Qaneral Mansaefial and Professional Skills 
Establishing personnel prooedurss 
Developing staff competencies 
Supervisory sidlls/motivating staff 
Staff performance appraisals 
Managing conflict 
Analytical skills and methods 
Problem-solving strategies 
Writing 

Computer competency 

Oral presenttition skills 

Effective meetings/facilitation skills 

Dealing with the public 

Time managemer^ 

Stress managen>ent/preventing burnout 
Dealing with other people *s stress 
Other. 
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DiO. Are there any other Issues concerning staffing or staff training that you woutd like to comment 
on? 



*** THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION *** 



Please attach a copy of your cwrent organization chart to 
this survey, enclose the survey In the accompanying 
return envelope, and mall ft by January •^2, 1990. 
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U.S. Department of Labor 

January 2. 1930 



Employment and Training Adminittration 
200 Constittdton Avtnut. N.W. 
WMhingtoft. D C. 20210 



To: SDA Director 

From: PATRICIA W McNEIL 
Administrator 

Office of Strategic Planning 
and Policy Development 



The people who administer and deliver JTPA services at the state and local levels are critical to the success of 
this program, to our nation's competitiveness, and to the well-being of those who look to JTPA for training and 
employment assistance. Yet in thte highly decentralized system, little Is known at the national level about the 
educational background and experience of state and local J'^PA staff. 

We do know that In order to meet the challenges ahead, the JTPA system must ensure the continued high 
quality of Its staff capacity. In large part, this means offering well-targeted staff training that enhances JTPA 
staffers' skills and maximizes the system's flexibility to respond to shifting conditions and requirements. It also 
means fostering infonnatlon-sharing among organizations throughout the system on common staffing con- 
cerns and how managers can confront them most successfully. 

To help meet these needs, the U.S. Department of Labor has contracted with Berkeley Planning Associates to 
conduct a study of staff structures, recruitment and hiring, staff backgrounds, staff turnover, and the .eeds for 
staff training and technical assistance at the state and local level? .vithln the JTPA system. 

The attached survey is one of the key elements of this study. It Is being distributed to the directors of 25% of 
the nation's SDAs, with a similar survey being sent to the director of every state JTPA program. 

I want to emphasize several points about this survey: 

1. It Is your opportunity to set priorities for the training and technical assistance made 
available to your staff with federal and state funding. 

7^ Its findings will offer you the chance to compare your organization with the average for 
others that are similar in size, urban/rurai location, or other characteristics. 

3, (Most of the questions cali for check-off or short filMn responses. However, the survey 
also provides space to write in any comments you may wish to offer on staffing Issues. 

4. The researchers will keep all responses confidential, and wilt use them exclusively to 
develop summary statistics. 

If you have any questions about this survey, please contact BPA's project director. Laura Schlichtmann. at 
(415) 465-7884, or ETA's project officer. Greg Knorr. at (202) 535-0682. Thank you for your participation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



1. AH answers on this questionnaire will be kept confidential, and will be used only to develop 
aggregate descriptive profiles of current JTPA staff backgrounds and training needs. 

2. A number of the questions on this survey call for infonnation on allocations, numbers of 
staff positions, and similar budgetary and personnel dava. Therefore, we recommend 
having a member of the staff who can most quickly provide this type of information go 
through the sun/ey first, and then return it to the director or deputy director for completion. 

Questions that should be reserved for the director (or deputy director) are marked with a 
"D" in the left margin . A "(D)" in the left margin Indicates a question that might be answered 
by another staff member, but which the director should at least review. 

3. Please attach a copy of your organization's current detailed organization chart to this 
questionnaire before returning the survey. 

4. We estimate that it will take an average of 90 minutes to complete this survey. If you have 
any comments regarding this estimate, or any other aspect of the sun/oy, including 
suggestions for reducing the time needed to respond, send them to the Office of Information 
l\/lanagement, U.S. Department of Labor, Room N-1301. 200 Constitution Avenue. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20210; and the Office of Management and Budget, Paperwork Reduction 
Project (1205-0291), Washington, D.C. 20503. 



[{PLEASE RETURN THIS QUESTtONNAtRE BY JANUARY 22, 1990Ji 
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JTPA STAFFING AND STAFF TRAINING 
AT THE STATE AND SDA LEVELS: 
SPA DIRECTOR SUIWEY 

A. BACKGROUND 

A1 . PYatf TW© IIA (78% and 6%) allocation: $ 

A2. Other JTPa funds In PYfia; 

Other IIA (e.g.. 3%) $ 

UB $ 

in $ 

IV $ 

A3. TWe f lA (78% and 6%) dollars spent on outside contracting In PYSS: $ 

A4. Numt)er of outside service providers In PYM: 

AS. Is this a mdtQurlsdictional SDA? 

Yes [Specify # of Jurisdictions: 1 . . No 

A6. What type of organization Is the Administrative Entity? 

PIC Government CBO Other [speci?,: 1 

A7. Was this SDA a Prime Sponsor under CETA? Yes No 

A8. PLEASE ATTACH A COPY OF YOUR ORGANIZATION'S CURRENT DETAILED ORGANIZATION- 
AL CHART TO THIS SURVEY. 

B. STA F F STRUCTURE 

81. Is there a single staff for the Administrative Entity (AE) and tt e PtC? 
Yes No 

Bla. If no: What Is the number of separate PIC staff pv%sltions? 



B2. What functions are performed by Administrative Entity staff vs. PIC staff vs. other agencies or out- 
sUe vendors (e.g.» service providers, consultants;? 



[Mark ''V if a staff category performs all/most of a function, ""T If the staff performs some of 
thia function. If the staff category has no role in the function, leave the space blank,] 

FUNCTION PERFORMED BY: 



Function 

Program devttopmerrt 
^ogram management 
l\iblfc/privata tactor involvamant 
Employer retationa 
Developing RFPs and contraots 
Contraot monitoring 
Bi^geting 
Aocounting 
Auditing 

Mi$c. fiscal/procurement 
Management Information system (MIS) 
Computer operations 
Research^tlstlcs (IncL LM!)/6valuation 
Rersonnel/lat>or relations 
Staff training 
Legal support 

Outreach, recruitment, and intake 

Assessment and counseling 

Job development/placement (ind. job 
search) 

On-the^ob training (Ind. work experience) 
Classroom training/education 



Administrative 
Entity staff* 



Separate 
PIC Staff 



Outside vendors or 

Other put?llc agency 



VnolucJo^ staff serving a PIC that is designated as the SDA's Administrative Entity. 

B3. Staff supported by JTPA admlnistratK/e funding [exclude temporary Title ilB positions] 



Within the Administrative Entity 

On separate PIC staff (if any) 

Outside AE/PIC staff (e.g., 
city finance department, 
county personnel department) 



PY89 



Dollars 



PY88 



$ 
$ 



PY89 Staff Positions 

in Fult-Tlme 
Equivalents (PTEs) 



B4. Staff supported by JTPA setvica funding [exclude temporary Title ItB positions) 

PY89 Staff Positions 
Dollars in F'JI-Time 

^XSQ. £^ Equivalents fFTEs) 

Within the Adnninlstratlve Entity $ $ 

On separate PIC staff (if any) $ $ 

B5. Is the Administrative Enttty responsible for programs besides JTPA? Yes No 

B5a. If yes: Please specify other programs: . 



B6. Total staffing levels within the Administrative Entity 

Positions, in full-time equivalents (FTE&) 
PY89 PY88 

All JTPA Staff fi2£gj3l In 
temporary Title MB positions 
[Should equal the total of AE 
PTEs In 83 and 84] 

Temporary Title IIB staff 

Non-JTPA staff 



NOTE; ALL REMAINING QUESTIONS IN SECTIONS B AND 
C APPLY TO JTPA STAFF WITHIN THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY ONLY. 



B7. Excluding temporary Title IIB staff, has the number of staff positions increased or decreased 
since July 1987 (beginning of PY87)? 

Increased Decreased Remained about the same 

B8. Are your staff positions included in a civS service system? 

Yes No 

B7a. If no: Have you established a written set of personnel policies? Yes No 

B9. Are members of your staff represented by employee collective bargaining organizations? 
Yes No 
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Bda. If yes: About what percentage are covered by coliecttve bargaining agreements? 



(D) BIO. About what percentage of your current staff worked for the CETA program (In this organization 
or elsewhere)? 

Less than 25% 25%-49% 50%-74% 75% or more 

811. Which of the following benefits do most staff receive? [Check ali that apply] 

Paid vacation Paid sick leave Retirement plan 

EmpIoyer-pakJ health Insurance Employer-paid dental Insurance 

Other rspecify: ] 

812. Please check off the annual salary range for each of the following generic job titles, and indicate 
what title the job canies in your SDA. 

If the salary range for an SDA position overlaps two of the salary categories shown here (e.g., 
the SDA position ranges from $23,000 to $28,000, overlapping the second and third categories 
below), mark the category corresponding to the incumbent's cun-ent actual salary. In case of a 
vacancy, mark the category con-esponding to the middle of the position's pay range. 

If your SDA does not have the exact position, indicate the range for the closest position or 
check N/A for "not applicable." 

Under $15,000- $25,000- $35,000- $45,000 
$1$.OgO S24.999 $34.99? $44.999 or more N/A 

SDA Director: 

SDA me : 



Chief Planner: 

SDA title: 

Fiscal Manager: 

SDA title: 

MIS Manager: 

SDA title: 
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B12. (continued] 



Under $15,000- $25,000- $33,000- $45,000 

S15.000 S24.999 $34.999 ^ISSE QLUMft Ml 



Director of OJT/ 
CRT Services: 



SDA f/tfe: 



Job Developer: 

SDA tltiQ: 



Intake Worker. 

SDA title: 



Vocational 
Counselor: 

SDA title : 



C. RECRUITMENT/HIRINQ/TURNOVER 



D 01. Overall. ITOW much difficulty would you say you have recruiting staff? [Circle one number] 
None Some A great deal 
1 2 -3 -4 5 

(D) 02. Are there any staff units or job titles for which recruitment is an especially serious problem? 

Yes [specify: 

1 

No. recruitment is not difficult or difficulty is about the same for ait positions 



407 



C3. Check off below the Ibcftft most common reasons for any recruitment difficulties, and specify the 
staff unlt(s) or Job title(8) for which each Is most relevant (If any). 

Staff unlt(s) or job 
titte(s) for which this 
reason Is most relevant : 

Salary too low 

Poofb«n»fit$ 

Skills tan In labof market arra 

Skills lr> graat damand in labor market araa 

Jobtanuratoounsura 

Paroeived la«* of pfomotional opportunities 

Working conditions (e.g.. frequent overtime. 

travel required) 

Civil sarvioa Wring procedures 

Other [apaeify: 

I 

C4. Do you feel that you have a sufficient number of staff tp run an effective program? 
Yes No 

C5. If you could add any three new JTPA staff positions tomorrow, what would they be? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

C6. How many JTPA employees were promoted within your organization in PY88? (As used here, 
"promoted" means advanced to a higher position or staff classification: it does not Include peri- 
odic "step increases" within a given position, nor lateral transfers into equivalent classifi- 
cations.) 

C7. How many JTPA employees left the organization in PY88? 

CB. How many JTPA positions are currently vacant In the following categories? 

Management/admlnistratton: Junior professional: 

Senior professional: Support/clerical: 
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D C9. How serious a problem is statf turnover for your organization? [Circle one numberl 
serious Somewhat serious Very serious 
1 '2 -3 4 5 

(D) Ci 0. Are there any staff units or job titles for which turnover is an especially serious problem? 

Yes [specify: 

1 

No» turnover Is not a problem or is equally serious throughout the staff 

(D) C11 . Check off below the fiyft most frequent reasons departing employees cite for leaving their jobs, 
and Indicate next to the checked categories the staff unlt(s) or job tltle(s) for which each is most 
relevant (if any). 

Staff unit or job title for 
which this reason is most relevant: 



Salaiy too low 

Poor benefits 

Location not cwvanlent 

Staff reduction due to declinlno funds 

Bomout 

Rred for cause 

Retired 

Personal^amlly reasons 

rntemal prwrotlons 

Perceived tack of Internet promotional opportunities 

Staffer sought greater job security 

Staffer sought greater Job responsibility 

Other {specify: 

1 



D. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Dl . Does your organ^"!ation have an annual budget for staff training and development? 

Yes No Varies from year to year 

Dia. If yes in PY89: What Is the budget for PY89? 

Training: $ 

Training-related travel: $ 



EMC 



Dib. lfyesinPY89: From what funding source? [Check one] 

JTPAIIA 

JTPA other 

Non-JTPA funds [specify: 



Combination of funding sources [specify: 

1 

D2. Does your organization prepare individuai staff training/development plans for new employees? 
Yes No 

D2a. For nevAv promoted employees? Yes No 

D2b. For current emoiovees on a regular basis? Yes No 

D3. What kinds of training does the SDA offer on a continuing basis (wtien funds are available)? 
[Check all that apply] 

Professional association conferences Courses at community colleges, colleges/ 

universities, or proprietary schools 



JTPA-specific conferences (e.g., NAB) 
Training sessions under l day in length 



_ University extension courses 
_ Other [specify: 



1 -2 day training sessions | 

3-5 day training sessions NA - this SDA has never paid for training 

In-service training (in-house staff 

development activities during 
regular working hours) 

D4. How Is the staff time covered when staff attend training? [Check all s.iat appfy] 

Release time policy Staff use vacation time 

Rexible staff scheduling accommodates Staff take time off without pay 

courses 

Other [specify: 



Training occurs/courses are scheduled ] 

outsiL e regular work hours 

NA - this SDA has never sent staff to training 



(D) 05. In yow state, who wotid you say inittates most of the staff training that occurs in the JTPA sys- 
tem? 

State Oncluding state-funded training institute) 

SDAs 

Service providers 

(D) D6. In your SOA. who would you say initiates most of the staff training that occurs? 

Supervisors 

Supervised staff 

Sen/lce providers 

(D) 07. Does your state offer regular training courses/sessions for GDAs? Yes No 

D7a. For contractual service providers? Yes _ _ No 

(D) 08. Has your SOA offered training courses/sessions for contractual service providers? 

Yes No 



D 09. Have there been training opportunities that you or your stnff wanted to tal<e advantage of, but 
ootid not? 

Yes No 

D9a. If ye«: What were the primary Impediments to attending training? [Check off ujLlgjQ 

Insufficient administrative funds to _ . Training location not easily accessible 

pay for training or staff time 

_ Subjects offered not exactly what 
Travel costs too high needed 

Restrictions on out-of-state travel Level of training too simple 

Coverage of staff responsibilities Level of training too complex 

a prot^em 

Not convinced of quality of training 

Duration too long offered 

Duration too short Other [specify: 



Timing of training (month or days 
of week a problem) 
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Dio. On the following chart, please check off iiiLlQ-2ft training topics that you belteve would be rrosl 
beneficed to the performance erf each of tha following groups 

• State JTPA staff; 

• SDA staff; ard 

• Staff of JTPA contractual service providers. 

[Check UP to 20 per column: and please scan all 4 ;ages before starting) 

JTPA SDA SarviM 

JTPA^ Stmeture and Pfindpt^^ 

Of lentation to JTPA and related programs 

EDWAA 

Performance standards: practical applications 

Other 

Policy and Adminiatrati99 

Providing effective support for the SJTCC 

Providing effective support fof the PiC 

Goal-setting at tlw state and local levels 

Planning and prcgrann development 

Developing the GCSSP 

Target group policies _ _ 

Developing service progranDS to meet client needs 

Establishing Youth Employment Competencies 

Developing strategies to meet performance standards 

Effective use of non-78% JTPA funds 

Funding recapture policies 

Effective SOA liaison and monitoring 

Developing successful T A programs 

Evaluating proposals 

Effective monitoring of programs and contractors ^ ^^^^ 

Cutback management _ 

Other: ^ 

Rscat/Contracts 

JTPA fiscal regulations and reporting procedures 

Securing diversified furKjing/effective grantsmanship 

Income-generating activities under JTPA 

Preparing successful funding/program proposals 

Preparing effective RFPs 

Cost allocation under JTPA 

Effective budget management 
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Stat© ^TPA 
JTPA SDA 



Negotiating sucoessfui contracts 

Developing performence^sed contiftcts for different 
programs/populations 

Auditing within the JTPA system 

Other 



MtS/nomouti jifs/Statiaticsi^flaeftrch/Evat^atlQ^^ 
Estaoli9hing/updating the MIS 
Seh^ng computer hardware 
Selecting software for program management 
Selecting educational software 
Developing and using latx^ market Information 
Conducting post-progrem follow-up 
Analyzing and reporting statistical information 
Methods of program evaluation 
Other , . 

Pf^nnftfghlPS^CrQ"^"^""^^ Relations 

Detsrmining training needs in the employer community 

Marketing lot> trair^ng services to empfoyers 

Marketing techniques (ads. video, phone, etc.) 

Effective liaison with elected offldals 

Effective public/community relations 

Securing private sector Involvement In JTPA 

Building partnerships with other agendes/programs 

Cross-trainfnq about related programs 
(K-ta, AFDC, eta) 



Othe»: 



Client Services 

Understandinf^dentifying the needs of: 
Displaced homemakers 
Displaced workers 
Dropouts/potential dropouts 
Ex -offenders 
Handicapped persons 
Homeless persons 
Minorities 

Pf egrvant/parent teenagers 
Refugees/immigrants 
Rural workers/jobseekers 
Youth 

Welfare recipients/applicants 
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Effective outreach aiKl recruitment 
Eligibility verificaticm procedures 
Interpretirrg (bllingual/ASL) 
Motivating participants 
Getting clients to believe in themselves 
Working with hostile/resistant clients 
Assessment systems and techniques 
Functional and vocational testing 
Vocational counseling - individual and group 
Personal/life sidits counseling 
Helping clients set personal goals 
Helping clients solve their own problems 
Crisis ;ntervention 

Determlnhg supportive service needs 

Developing EOPs 

Accessing client support services 

Developing/selecting vocational curricula 

Developing/selecting basic/remedial skills programs 

Effective teaching te^ntques 

Competency-based instruction 

Computer-assisted instoiction 

Wofk maturity preparation 

Dislocated worker program approaches 

Designing job clubs/job search workshops 

Supervising individual job search 

Helping clients manage their own job search 

Preparing clients for job Interviews 

Job development techniques 

Developing QJT slots/contracts 

Effective use of work experience activities 

Entrepreneurship development 

Other: 



State 
•ITPA 
Staff 



SDA 



JTPA 
S«rvio» 



General Managerial And Professional c ;k ;|| rg 
Establishing personnel procedures 
Deve^opiny staff competencies 
Supervisory skills/motivating staff 
Staff performance appraisals 
Managing conflict 
Analytical skills and methods 
Problem^sdving strategies 



Stst* 

JTf»A 
Staff 



SOA 



JTPA 
Sarvic* 



Writing 

Computar compatency 

Oral prasantation skills 

EffecUva meetlngs/tacilltation skills 

Dealing with tha public 

Tima managemant 

Stress managamant/pravanting burnout 
Dealing with other people's stress 
Other. 



Dl 1 . Are there any other issues concerning staffing or staff training titat you would lil<e to comment on? 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION. 



Please attactt a copy of your current organization chart 
to this survey, enclose the survey in the accompanying 
return envelope, and mail it by January 22, 1990. 
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U.S. Department of Labor 



Employment end Trtining AdRtinittrttion 
200 Constitutton Av«m». N.W. 
WMMngton. D.C 2021Q 




January 22. 1990 



To: State JTPA Staff 

From: PATRICIA W. McNElL 
Administrator 

Office of Strategic Planning 
and Poltey Development 




Tfie people who administer and deliver JTPA services at the state and local levels are critical to the success of 
this program, to our nation's competitiveness, and to the well-being of those who look to JTPA for training and 
employment assistance. Yet in this highly decentralized system, Ifttte is knovwi at the national level about the 
educational background and experience of state and local JTPA staff. 

We do know that In order to meet the challenges ahead, the JTPA system must ensure the continued high 
quality of Its staff capacity. In large part, this means offering well-targeud staff training that enhances JTPA 
staffers' skHls and maximizes the system's flexibility to respond to shifting conditions and requirements. 

To help Wentify the most useful staff training as well as proHle typical staffing patterns, the U.S. Department of 
Labor has contracted with Bert<eley Planning Associates to conduct a study of staff structures, recruitment and 
hiring, staff backgrounds, staff turnover, and the needs for staff training and technical assistance at the state 
and local levels within the JTPA system. 

The attached sun/ey Is one of the key elements of this study. It Is being distributed to the staffs of 8 state JTPA 
programs, and a similar survey is being distributed to the staffs of 5% of the nation's SDAs. 

I want to emphasize several points about this sun/ey: 

1. ft Is your opportunity to Influence the content and format of training and technical 
assistance made available to JTPA staff with federal and state funding. 

2. Its findings will Identify major training needs common to specific categories of JTPA staff, 
such as MIS specialists or monitors. 

3. Most of the questions call for check-of or short fill-in responses. However, the t»urvey 
also provides space to comment on the value of training you have received In the past, 
as well as space for additional comments. 

4. The researchers will keep all responses confidential, and will use them exclusively to 
develop summary statistics. 

If you have any questions about this survey, please contact BPA's project director, L^ura Schllchtmann, at 
(415) 465-7884. or ETA'S project officer. Greg Knorr. at (202) 535-0682. Thank you for your participation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



1 . Ail answers on this questionnaire will be kept confidential , and will be used qo!^ to develop 
aggregate descriptive profiles of current JTPA staff backgrounds and training needs. 

2. When you have completed the questionnaire, please seal it in the accompanying envelope 
and return it to the staff representative designated by your director as responsible for 
returning survey forms to BPA. 

3. We estimate that it will take an average of 25 minfjtes to complete this survey. If you have 
any comments regarding this estimate, or any other aspect of the survey, including 
suggestions for reducing the time needed to respond, send them to the Office of Infomiatlon 
Management. U.S. Department of Labor, Room N-1301. 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20210; and the Office of Management and Budget, Papenvork Reduction 
Project (1205-0291), Washington, D.C. 20503. 



0MB 1205«m, ES^rM $190 
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JTPA STAFFING AND STAFF TRAINING 
AT THE STATE AND SDA LEVELS: 
SURVEY OF STATE JTPA STAFF 



A. POSITION AND BACKGROUND 



A1. Jobtitid (e.g.. Director): 



A2. PersonneJ dassiflcatlon (e.g., Career ExecutJve HI): 



A3. Staff unit: 



A4. How many hours are you scheduled to worl< per week? 

40 or more 30-39 20-29 Less than 20 

A5. How many hours are supponad by JTPA Title H or Tide HI (EDWAA)? 

40 or more 30-39 20-29 10-19 Less than 10 



A6. What is your current annual salary? [If you work part-time, indicate yow audu^l annual 
salary, not the fulMime equivalent.] 



Under $15,000 $15,000 to $24,999 

$35,000 to $44,999 $45,000 or more 



$25,000 to $34,999 



A7. Number of positions formally reDortino to you. Including those supen/ised by persons whom 
you supervise or who report to you [Enter 0 if none; Include vacant oositfonsl: 

A8. Number of persons you diracttv supervise [Enter 0 If none; Include vacant pMltlonai]: 

A9. Types of «itaff you supervise [Check all that apply) 



. Not apptieabto 

SJTCC support 

Poltoy/pfogram development 
, Putitic information 
, Beoted official liaison 
, Evaluation 

. LMI/statittfcs/research 

_ Other [spveffy: 



MIS 

SOA liaison 

Contract monitoring 

Budgeting 

Accounting 

Auditing 



Audit reso»ution 

Other fiscal senricet 

Personnei/labor relations 

Staff training 

Legal support 

Oerloal support 
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AlO. How long have you been employed In your current position? 

Less than 6 months 6-12 months t -2 years 

3-4 years 5 or more years 

At 1 . How lonfl have you been employed In anvJTPA or CETA position? 

Less than 6 months 6-12 months t -2 years 

3-4 years 5-9 years 1 0 or more years 

A12. How long have you been employed In anv public sect or or nonprofit foh tr^ ^iptpg posftlon. Includ- 
ing JTPA. CETA MDTA ES, WIN. vocational education, or vocational rehabBltatlon? 

Less than 6 months 6-12 months 1 -2 years 

3-4 years 5-9 years 1 0 or more years 

A13. What other JTPA/CETA/related positions have you held In the past (e.g.. job developer, com- 
puter programmer, labor market analyst, budget analyst)? 



A14. What is the highest level of education you have completed? 

Did not finish high school 

High school diploma/GED 

Some coRege 

Asscwiate's degree [specify major 

Bachelor's degree [specify major 

Master's degree [specify m8jor:___ 

Doctoral degree [specify major: _ 

Other [specify: 

A1S. Are you cun-ently enrolled in an additional degree program? 

Yes [specify degree and major 

No 



A16. Do you belong to any professlonat associations? 
No 

Yes [specify:] 



A1 7. What is your age group? 1 8-25 26^5 36-45 46-55 



56 or older 



A1 a Wnat ts iOM^ sex? Female 

Aia What is your othnicity? 

Aniericfi n Indian/Alaskan native 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 

White, not of Hispanic origin 



Male 



Aslan/Paclflc Islander 

HIspante 

Other [specify: 



A20. Please check off the functions you regularty perform as part of your job. [Check ati that apply] 



SJTCC SUPPORT 
Orientlnfl SJTCC 

D9V9loplng GCSSP» target group policies 

DsaJgnatiag SOAs 

SDA f eof ganlzations 

Approvfng SDA plans 

Use and allocation of non-78% funds 

Other [specify: J 

SUPPORT FOR STATE POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
^_ Policy on funding recapture 

Policy on perfonmanoe-based contracting 

Policy on SOA liaison, monitoritig. TA 

Policy on conducting post-program follow-up 

Content and organization of MIS 

Other (epecify: 1 

SUPPORT FOR PERFORMANCE STANDARDS POLICY 
Additional state standards 

Procedures for adjusting SDA performance standards 

6% performance awards policy 

Sanctions policy 

Other {epecify: I 



MiS/COMPUTERS 

Establithing and updating MIS 

Compilation of JASR data 

Mani^ filing syateme 

Computer hardware/software 

Data entry 

Other [specify: 



RESEARCH/STATISTICS/EVALUATION 

Collecting tabor nwtcet Infomoatkm 

Analyzing and reporting statistical infomrtation 

Program evaluation 

Other [specify: 1 

FISCAL 

Budgetif^ 

AcoountinQ 

A diting 

Audit resoluticKis 

Contract monitering 

Procurement 

Other [specify: J 



[conttnued] 



(continuecf) 



STATE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
Qatl*Mttfng 

Pttmino and pn>Qr»m dtvtfopmmt 

r^./SDA monitorine/TWson 

Provltlon of T A to SQAt 

Uateon with ttKrt^ offioiatt 

PiMio informctfon 

Employer ralMtont 

Coordinition with other tgonoiea 

OoRtract n#got}«tlon 

EttabthMng ptrtonntl pollcifts 

Othtf [tpooffy: ^ 

A21 . If you could advise someone about how best to prepare for your current job. what recommenda- 
tions woutd you make in the following areas: 

SIcSIs needed? 



Educatlona! background? 



Experience? 



PERSONNBAABOR RELATIONS 
... Pononn^t 
Labor mlttiont 

Affirmtttv* action/tqual opportunity 

^ Staff dtvatopmtnt 
Staff ovaluatf on 

Olhar [tpooify: 1 

SUPPORT 

Oarlcat/^ocratarlal 

Lagal 

Other [spoetty: 1 



B. STAFF TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



B1 . Please Indicate below the kinds of training and staff development you have received since Mu 
1987. Include classes, conferences, etc. attended with state support (paid time and/or tuition), 
whether offered Inside or outside the state. 

Topic Typfl of training HffW tiSgfUiWaSit 

(e.g.. outside seminar. fnrtheworl<Youdo? 
conference, or in- 
service training) 



1. 



2, 



4. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



B2. What are the biggest barriers to your attending training programs? [Check ii|UflL& most Impor- 
tant] 

Insufficient funds available to support training 

Travel costs too high 

Restrictions on out-of-state travel 

Coverage of your responsibilities a problem 

Supervisor will not release time for training 

Duration too long 

Duratton too short 

Timing of training (month or days of week a problem) 

Training location not easBy accessible 

Subjects offered not exactly what needed 

Level erf training too simple 

L6»oi of training too complex 

Not convinced of quality of training offered 

Other [specify: ] 

B3. How is most training loltiaSfid in your organization? 

Fomial training plan developed for the Individual 

Supervisor/management decision 

Interest of staff person 



B4. On the following list, please check off up to 20 t raining topics that you believe would be most 
beneficial to your future job performance. 



Train i ng Topic 



Tralnlno Toptg 



JTPA ^ STRUCTURE AND PRINCIPLES 

Oritntation to JTPA and rotatad pfograma 

EDWAA 

Parfomianoa ttandardt: pcaotical appltoationt 

Othan 

POUCY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Providing aftoeUva ai4H>ort for tha SJTCC 

ProvWlng aftactiva aM|>pon for tha PC 

OoaKtatting at tha state and looal 

Planning and program davatopmant 

Davaloping tha Q^P 

Targat group potidaa 

Davaloping tarvtoa programs to maat cflant naads 

Establishing Youth Employmant Compatanclas 

Davalo|Nng strataglaa to maat parfomitanoa standards 

Effactlva uaa of non*78% JTPAfunda 

Funding rMaptira polidas 

Effactiva SDA liaison and monitoring 

Davaloping suocassful TA piograma 

Evaluating proposals 

Effactfva nwitorlng of programs and oontractora 

Cutback managamant 

Othar. 

FISCAUCONTRACTS 

JTPA fiscal ragulatlons and rtpoiting procaduras 

Saouring divarsffisd fundtng/sffactiva grantamanahip 

incoma^ntrating actfvttlas undar JTPA 

Prsparlng aucoaasful funding/program proposals 

Prsparlng affacthrs RFPs 

Cost allocation xmct^ JTPA 

Effactiva budgat managanrtant 

Nagotlating suocassful contracts 

Davaloping parformanca-basad contracts for 

diffarsnt programs/populations 

Auditing within tha JTPA systam 

Othan 

MIS/COMPUTERS/STATISTICS/RESEARCH/EVALUATION 

Establishing/updating tha MIS 

Safactfng computar hardwara 

Saiacting softwars for program nrwiagamant 

Safacting aducatlonaf softwara 

Dsvaloping and using tabor markat Infomration 

Conducting poat-progrsm follow-up 

Analyzing and raporting statistical Information 

Mathods of program avaluatlon 

] Othan 

PARTNERSHrPS^MMUNITY RELATIONS 

Detanrtlning training naads in tha ampfoyar community 

Markating |ob training sarvlcas to amployars 

Markating taohniquas (ads. vidao, phona» ate.) 

Effactiva liaison with alactad officials 

Effactfva public/community ralatlons 

SsMring privata sactor In^ralvamant In JTPA 

Building partnarshlpa with othar agandas/programs 

Cross-training about rafatad programs 
AFDCatc.) 

Othan 



CUENT SERVICES 

UndarstarKling/idsntifying tha naads of: 

DIaplacad homamakars 

Oisplacad workm 

Dropouta/potontial dropouts 

^ Bc«cffandars 

[ Handicappad parscH^s 

_^ Homataaa parsons 
MfnofWaa 

Rragnant/parsnttaanagars 

Rafugaas/immigrants 

Rural woikars/Jotrsaakars 

Youth 

3 Wslfars rsciplaftts/applicants 

Effactiva outraach and racruitmant 

BigibiHtyvarificatfonproosdurss 

tntarprating (bilingual/A^ 

Motivating participants 

(batting cliants to ballava in thamseivas 

Working wi^ hostifa/^aslstant diants 

Assassmant systams and trchniquas 

Functional and vocational tasting 

Vocational counsaling - individual and group 

Psrsonal/fif^ skills counsaling 

Halping diants sat parsonaf goals 

Hf tplng cUants 8oh« thair own problams 

Crisis Intarvantlon 

Ostarmining supportiva sarvioa naads 

Dsvaloping EDPs 

Aocaaaing diant aupport Mrvioaa 

_ Dsvak>ping/salacting vocationat curdcula 

Davafoping/satacting tsasic/ramadial skills programs 

Eff^cthfataachingtachniquas 

Compatancy-basad Instruction 

Computar-assistad instruction 

Workmatitfitypraparatiof'* 

Olslocatsd workar program approaches 

Dssigning job dubs/job saarch workshops 

Supanrfsing Indivioual Job saarch 

Helping diants managa their own 

job saarch 

Preparing clients for job interviews 

Job davalopment taohniquas 

Developing OJT slots/contracts 

Effective usa of work axparianoa activities 

Entraprarraurship development 

Other: 

GENERAL MANAGERIAL AND PROFESlONAL 
SKILLS 

Establishing personnel procedures 

Developing staff competencies 

Supervisory skillsAnotivsting staff 

Steff performance appraisals 

Managing conflict 

' Analytical skills and methods 

Problem^sotving strategies 

_ Writing 

Computer competency 

Oral presentation skills 

Effective meetings/fadlitation skills 

Dealing with tha public 

Time management 

^ Stress management/preventing burnout 

Dealing with other people's stress 

Other: 



B5. In your experience, what are the top training needs of: 
Other state JTPA staff? 



SDA staff? 



Staff of JTPA service providers? 



B6. Are there any other Issues concerning staffing or staff training that you would lll<e to comment 
on? 



*** 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR PARTICiPATlON * 



Please seal this questionnaire In the envelope provided 
with this form and return It by 
to the staff representative responsible for returning the 
survey to BPA. 



U.S. Department off Labor 



Emotoymtnt and TmninQ Admintttratton 
200 ConsKiutjen Avtnua. N.W. 
WMMrtgton. O.C. 20210 




January 22, 1990 



To: 



SDA Staff 



From: 



PATRICIA W. McNEIL 
Administrator 

Office of Strategic Planning 



and Policy Development 




Tfie people wt>o administer and deliver JTPA services at thie state and local levels are crttlcat to the success of 
this program, to our nation's competitiveness, and to the vi^ell-being of those who look to JTPA for training and 
employment assistance. Yet In this highly decentralized system, imte is known at the national level atxxit the 
educational background and experience of state and local JTPA staff. 

We do know that in order to meet the challenges ahead, the JTPA system must ensure the continued Ngh 
quality of Its staff capacity. In large part, this means offering well-targeted staff training that enhances JTPA 
staffers' skills and maximizes the system's flexlb&ity to respond to shifting conditions and requirements. 

To help klentify the most useful staff training as well as profne typical staffing patterns, the U.S. Department of 
Labor has contracted with Berkeley Planning Associates to conduct a study of staff structures, recruitment and 
hiring, staff backgrounds, staff turnover, and the needs for staff training and technical assistance at the state 
and local levels within the JTPA system. 

The attached survey Is one of the key elements of this study. It Is being distributed to the staffs of 5% of the 
natk^n's SDAs, while a slmSar survey is being distributed to the JTPA staffs of 8 states. 

I want to emphasize several points about this survey: 

1. It Is your opportunity to influence the content and format of training and technical 
assistance made available to JTPA staff with federal and state funding. 

2. Its findings will Identify major training needs common to specific categories of JTPA staff, 
such as MIS specialists or monitors. 

X Most of the questions call for check-off or short fill-in responses. However, the survey 
also provides apace to comment on the value of training you have received in the past, 
as well as space for additional comments. 

4. The researchers will keep all responses confidential, and will use them exclusively to 
develop summary statistics. 

If you have any questions about this sur/ey, please contact BPA's prDject director. Laura Schlichtmann. at 
(415) 465-7884. or ETA's project officer. Greg Knorr, at (202) 535-0682. Thank you for your partidpatton. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



1. All answers on this questionnaire will be kept confidential, and will be used fiobcto develop 
aggregate descriptive profiles of current JTPA staff backgrounds and training needs. 

2. When you have completed the questionnaire, please seal it In the accompanying envelope 
and return it to the staff representative designated by your director as responsible for 
returning survey forms to BPA. 

3. We estimate that It will take an average of 25 minutes to complete this sun^ey. If you have 
any comments regarding this estimate, or any other aspect of the survey. Including 
suggestions for reducing the time needed to respond, send them to the Office of Information 
Management, U.S. Department of Labor, Room N-1301, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20210; and the Office of Management and Budget, Papenvork Reduction 
Project (1205-0291). Washington. D.C, 20503, 
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JTPA STAFFING AND STAFF TRAINING 
AT THE STATE AND SDA LEVELS: 
SURVEY OF SPA STAFF 



A. POSITION AND BACKGROUND 



A1. Job title (e.g.. Director): 

A2. Personnel dassfflcation (e.g.. Manager III): 



A3. Staff unft: 

A4. How many hours are you schedtied to work per week? 

40ormore 30-39 20-29 Lessthan20 

AS. How many hours are supported by JTPA Thle II or Tftle III (EDWAA)? 

40 or more 30-39 20-29 10-19 Lessthanio 

A6. What is your current annual salary? [if you work part-time. Indicate your actual annual 
salary, not the full-time equivalent.] 

Under $15,000 $15,000 to $24,999 $25,000 to $34,999 

$35,000 to $44,999 $45,000 or more 

A7. Number of posltfons formally reportlnty to you, Including those supervised by persons whom 
you supervise or who report to you [Enter 0 if none; include vacant posttiens] : 

A8. Number of persons you dlrectiv supflrviag [Enter 0 if none; includa vacant positions} : 

A9. Types of staff you supervise [Check all that apply] 

Not •pplicibit AsMSsm»nt/counMlln9 LMI/reMsrch/evaluation 

Ptognm dtvetepment «lob dtvaloptrsyjob tdarch Peisonnef/Jabor relations 

Pre^rrv*dmlnl8tfatlv» 7 rtinlng/tducation staff training 

D Kii-i^i - t ... Contran mpnitorinj/wandor Oerlcal support 

PuWic/iataeted official Mason — iiaisoo — 

Emptoyar relations Audit 

Rscruitmant/outreach Rscal/bodgat 

mtaka MiS 

Other [apaeify: i 



A10. How long have you been employed In yourcungnt position? 

Less than 6 months 6-12 months 1-2 years 

3-4 years 5 or more years 

A1 1 . How long have you been employed In anv jtpa or CETA position? 

Less than 6 months 6-12 months 1-2 years 

3-4 years 5-9 years 1 0 or more years 

A12. How long have you been employed In anv oubttc sector or nonprof it |oh training posltton. In- 
cluding JTPA. CETA. MDTA. ES. WIN. vocational education, or vocational rehabOltatton? 

Less than 6 months 6-12 months 1-2 years 

3-4 years 5-9 years 1 0 or more years 

A13. What other JTPA/CETA/related positions have you held In the past (e.g.. job developer, com- 
puter programmer, tabor market analyst, budget analyst)? 



A14. What is the highest level of education you have completed? 

Did not finish high school 

High school dIploma/GED 

Some coflege 

Associate's degree [specify majcr ] 

Bachelor's degree [specify ma|or^ j 

Master's degree [specify major: j 

Doctoral degree [specify major:^ ] 

Other [specify: j 

A15. Are you currently enrolled In an additional degree program? 

Yes [specify degree and major. j 

No 



A16. Do you belong to any professional associations? 
No 

Yes [specify:] 



Al 7. What is your age group? 1 8-25 



26^5 



36-45 



46^55 



56 or older 



A18- What Is your sex? Female 

A19. What Is your ethnicity? 

Anwrican Indian/Alaslcan native 

BlacK not of Hispanic origin 

While, not of Hispanic origin 



Male 



Asian/Pacific Islander 

Hispanic 

Other [specify: 



A20. Please check off the functions you regutariy perform as part of your job. [Check ati that apply] 



SDA PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
^ Pfoo»»n> design 

Developing new ten^ioe epproachet 

Developing servioe syetems 

Developing perfof mence sttnderde policy 

Long-range planning 

Using tabof market Information 

Conducting population analysis 

_^ Proposal writing 
RFP wilting 

Other [apeotfy: J 

SDA PROGRAM MANAOEMErfT 

Evaluating proposals 

^ Assessing program performance 

Managing overall performance goals 

Monitoring client systems (intake, 
assessment, foliow-up) 

Monitoring omtractors 

Establishing personnel policies 

Relationships with business 

Relationships with community 

Liaison with state 

Other [epecify: J 



FISCAL AND PROCUREMENT 

Cost-reimbursement contracting 

^ Perfonnanoe-based oontracting 

Rscal monitoring 

Cost allocation 

^ RFP and contra^ development 

Budgeting 

Acoounting 

Auditing 

Audit resolutions 

Procurement of supplies, equipment, 
facilities 

Other [spwify: J 



MIS/COMPUTERS 

Establishing and updating MIS 

Compilation of JA$R data 

^ Manual filing systems 

Computer hardware/software 

Data entry 

Other (specify: 



[continued] 
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A20. (continued) 



W^P^^ SECTOR INVOLVEMENT 

U«ftonwithlOGiil#i«ottdomoi«to 

RvofuttinQ PIC nwmtMfli 

CXtrtigMof PICorSantzttionftndrolM 

MorMortno PIC liability tttuM 

Publle/bommunlty rtltHortt 

Ooordfnitlon witn othtr tgtnpiM 

Eoonomtoctovviopmtm 

Qthf [t»»ctfy; i 

EMPLOYER RQATIONS 

Otttrmtntng traMne nMd$ 

Mtrfcitine Job Mintng ttfviMt to •mpfoyvrt 

Dtvtlopino and satving amployvr acoountt 

Oittrmlnino local amployar parwnna! ntadt 

Othf ttpteWy; j 

OUTREACH, f^CRUITMENT. AND INTAKE 

Mait(0tfng to paittelpanta 

Oriantation 

B^fbUity dataf mination 

Othar [apaoify: j 



ASSESSMENT AND COUNSEUNQ 

MotivatfrH) and working with paitlolpanta 

Functional and vocattonal taatlng 

Oivalopmant of EDPi 

IndMdyat and group eounsaling 

Ufa tkiUa oountallng 

Pvsonal goal-tatting 

OrWa intafvantion 

OatamiMng aupportiva tarvicaa naada 

AaalgnmantMarral to aaMcaa 

mtarpfatlng (bllinguat/ASU 

Othar fapadfy: 



RESEARCWSTATISTfCS/EVALUATtON 
CoflKHing latter maikat information 

ProgranVteontmct avaluatfon 

Othar [apaoify: 



PERSONNEULABOR RELATIONS 

Pationnal 

Labor ralatont 

Affirmatfva aotion/aqual opportunity 

Staff (tevttopmtnt 

Staff avaluatton 

Othtf [apadfy: 

SUPPORT 

Oarical^fatarlal 

Lagai 

Othar [apaoHy: 



JOB DEVELOPMENT/PLACEMENT 

Job March ai^arvWon 

Conducting Job cluba 

Contacting ampfoytn 

MatoMng cliantt and Job* 

CHant follQWHip 

Othar [apaeHy: 



ON'THE^fOB TRAINING 

OJT contracting 

Upgrading and ratrafnlng oontracta 

Davaloping work axparianoa alota 

Othar [opacify: ^ j 

CLASSROOM TRAININO/EDUCATION 

Curriculum davatopmant 

ProvMon of t>aslc akilla ramadiatlon 

Dasfgning computar^aaaittad Instruction 

Provfsfon of ooeupationat tMlla training 

Othar [apadfy: 
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A21. If you coutd advise someone about how best to prepare for your current Job. what recomrrenda- 
tions woidd you make in the followtng areas: 

SkiOs needed? 
Educattonai background? 



Experi«tce? 



B. STAFF TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



B1. Please Indteate below the kinds of training and staff developmeni you have received since Jutv. 
^987. Include classes, conferences, etc.. attended with state support (paid time and/or tuition), 
whether offered inside or outskje the state. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



Topic 



Type of training 
(e.g.. outside seminar, 



How useful was it 
for the work you do? 



conferen(^. or In- 
service training) 



(continuKl) 
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Bt (continued) 



ToDte 



& 
7. 

a 

9. 

10. 

B2. What are the biggest barrfers to your attending 
tant] 

bisufficient fund* avtllablt to support training 

Tieval ootts too high 

Rastrictiona on out-of-ttata traval 

Covaraga of your raspontiblllties a pFot>lacn 

, Supatvitor will not ralaasa tima for training 
Duration too long 

Duration too short 



TypeoftratntnQ HOW USefut WaS (t 

(e.g.. outside seminar. for the work vou do? 

conference, or in- 
sendce training) 



training programs? {Check u p to 5 most impor- 

Timing of training O^onth or days of week a problem) 

Training locaSon not aaaily aocasaibia 

Subjacta offarad not exactly wttat needed 

Level of training too simple 

Laval of Mning too complex 

Not eonvineed of quality of training offered 

Other [apaeliy: 



B3. How is most training ioitialecl In your organization? 

Fonnal training plan developed for the Individual 

Supervisor/management decision 

Interest of staff person 

B4. On the following list, please check off up to 20 t raining topics that you believe would be most 
beneficial to your future job performance. 
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TfftininoTgpl6 



IfilninaTQBte 



JTPA - STRUCTURE AND PRINCIPLES 

Oritntstion to JTPA ai»d rtliltd pmgrtrm 

EDWAA 

P^rformtnct ttftndardt: practoal applications 

^ Othtr . 

POLICY AND ADMtNiSTRATtON 

PiovidlnB •ff#c»v« tuppoft fortha BJTCC 

PiovkHns ffhwtJvt tupport for tha PC 

QoaKsattbrg at tttatta^ and tooai (avals 

Ptarniing and progrim davalopmant 

Davalof^ tha 6CS8P 

Taigat group p<^io{aa 

Davaloping sarvioa programt to maat oliant nttda 

Ettat^tttNng Youth Bmploymant Oompatandat 

DavalcpInQ atratagita to nriaat parfomtanoa atandarda 

Effac«vayaaofnoo.78%JTPAfunda 

Funding laoaptura polioiaa 

Effadfv* SOAtiaiaon and monteiing 

Davatoplng auooaaaful TA progfama 

Evaluating propoaaia 

Effacth^ monitoring of programs and onntractora 

CuttMck managamant 

Othan 

na:AUCONTRACTS 

JTPA fiscal ragulationa and rsporting procaduraa 

Sacuring divarsifiad (unding/sffactiva grantanranahlp 

Inooma-ganarating activWaa undar JTPA 

Praparing aucoaasfut funding/program proposals 

Praparing affactfva RFPa 

Cost aSlooation undar JTPA 

Eftodlva tHidgat managannant 

Nagotiating succassful contracts 

Davalopfng parformanoa4»asad contracts for 

dilf arant programs/popufationa 

Auditing within tfia JTPA systam 

Othan ^ 

IMISCOIMPUTERS^TATtSTtCS/RESEARCH/EVALUATtON 

EstablisNngAvdatlng tha MIS 

Saiacting eomputar hardwars 

Safading aoftwara for progrftm nrtanagamant 

Saiacting aducational tofhvara 

Oavaloping and using labor markat information 

Conducting poat-pmgram foifow-up 

Analyzing and raporting statistical Information 

Mathoda of program avaluation 

Othan 

PARTNEflSHIPS^MMUNrrY RELATIONS 

DatarmlnIng training naad& in tha amployar community 

Markating |ob training sarvic^t to amptoyars 

Markating tachniquaa (ads. vidao, phona» ate.) 

Effacltva liaison with alactad officials 

Effactiva public/oommunity ralations 

Sacurfng privata saetor invoh/amant in JTPA 

Building partnarshipa wHh othar agandas/programs 

Croas-training about raiatad programa 

(K.12,AFDa ttc.) 

Othar: 



CUENT SERVICES 

Undarstanding/ldantifying tha naada of: 

Dispiacadhomamakars 

Di^>laeadwoikafa 

Dropouta/potantial dropouts 

Ex-cffandaia 

Kandfcappad paraons 

_ norimfvaa pvfSviNi 
WnofWaa 

Pragnant^paranttaanagars 

Rsfugaas/lmmigrants 

Rural wofkam/lobaaakara 

Youth 

W^lfars radpiants/kppttcants 

Bfactlvaputraaohandracruitmant 

B^tbiiityvariftoattonpnioaduraa 

httarpfating (MUnguai/ASL) 

Motivating partloipanta 

GattingcliantstobaKavalnthamsalvaa 

Working with hoMla/traslMtftt dfanta 

AssaasfTwnt systarm and ^ohnlquaa 

Rinctionat and vocational tasting 

V)xationalcounsalin9**lndlvMual and group 

Psrsonai/Ufa skins counsaling 

Hatplngofiantaaatparsonal goals 

Hailing olfantsaolvathair own problan^ 

Cristo Intarvantipn 

Ostarminiftgsupponivaaarvioa naada 

Davaloping B)Ps 

AocaasingoBant support aarvioas 

^ Dsvatoptng^actino vocational currfoida 

Davatoping/telactino bask^amadial akills programs 

Bfaotivataaohfngtaohnkiuas 

Compatanoy-basad tnstniction 

Ccmpu^r^-miatad Instruotlon 

Work maturity praparatioft 

OtstoctMfworkar program approtthaa 

Oaslgning {Ob dubs/lob aaarch workshopa 

Supaivising individual {obaaaioh 

^ Halpingcilantamanagathairown 
Jobaaarch 

Praparing clianta for job IntaNtewa 

Jobtfavalopn^nttaohnk)uaa 

Davaloping OJTsfota/oontraQta 

EKaoti^usaof workaxparfanoaactivftfas 

EnMpranaurshlpdavalopmant 

Othar: 

GENERAL MANAGERIAL AND PROFEStONAL 
SKRXS 

Establishing paiaor^al procaduraa 

Davaloping staff oompatandaa 

SuparvlsPfyskllts/hKitivatlng staff 

Staff parfdrmanoa appralaals 

Mani^g confUct 

Analytical skills and mathods 

Probtanvaotving strataglas 

V^fritlng 

Computar contpatancy 

Oral prasantatkxi skills 

Effactiva rmatlngs/faoititatton skills 

[ Daaling with tha public 

_ Tima managamant 

StraasmanagamanVpravantingbumout 

Dsaling with othar paopla'sstrass 

Othar: 
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B5. in your experience, what are the top training needs of: 
Other SDA staff? 



State JTPA staff? 



Staff of JTPA seivice providers? 



B6. Are there any other issues concerning staffing or staff training that you would iil<e to con>ment 
on? 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR PARTtC'PATION 



*** 



Ptease seal this questionnaire in the envelope provided 

with this form and return it by 

to the staff representative responsible for returning the 
survey to BPA. 
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APPENDIX B 



SUPPLEMENTARY CROSS-TABULATIONS 
FOR CHAPTER IV 




Table B-1 



SKILLS RECOHMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY TOTAL STATE FUNDS IN FY 88 





FY88 STATE FUNDS 


All 
Responses 




LESS TKtAN 


$500,000 


MORE THAN 






S500 000 


TO S2 


$2 








MILLION 


MILLION 




Reconnnendsd 










Skills 










PERSONAL 


20% 


29% 


22% 


25% 


COMMUNICATION 


22% 


19% 


22% 


21% 


ANALYSIS 


7% 


16% 


17% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


18% 


10% 


8% 


9% 


MANAGEMENT 


16% 


8% 


9% 


9% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


9% 


8% 


10% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


9% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


6% 


4% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(45) 


(264) 


(408) 


(717) 
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Table B-Z 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY NUMBER OF STATE JTPA STAFF 





TOTAL STAFF IN 


PY88 


All 
Responses 




1 - 20 


21 - 60 


61 + 




Racostmended 










Skills 










PERSONAL 


27% 


28% 


22% 


25% 


COMMUNICATION 


23% 


18% 


22% 


21% 


ANALYSIS 


7% 


16% 


17% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


13% 


10% 


8% 


9% 


MANAGEMENT 


13% 


8% 


9% 


9% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


6% 


8% 


10% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


6% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


6% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(70) 


(239) 


(408) 


(717) 
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Table B-3 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Response 
s 




POL / 


PUB 


LMI 


MONITOR 

* av&« A A 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 


LEGAL 


CI ERT CAT 






ADMIN. 


CONTACT 










EL 








Recommended 






















Skills 






















PERSONAL 


25% 


25% 


23% 


26% 


22% 


30% 


30% 


0% 


30% 


26% 


COMMUNICATION 


21% 


21% 


21% 


22% 


17% 


17% 


19% 


29% 


20% 


20% 


ANALYSIS 


20% 


16% 


21% 


19% 


12% 


13% 


13% 


43% 


3% 


16% 


MANAGEMENT 


11% 


13% 


7% 


11% 


5% 


10% 


16% 


29% 


4% 


11% 


COMPUTER 


7% 


7% 


9% 


6% 


17% 


9% 


6% 


0% 


13% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


7% 


7% 


11% 


7% 


8% 


10% 


6% 


0% 


1% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


3% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


14% 


3% 


5% 


0% 


27% 


6% 


PROGRAM 


5% 


6% 


4% 


6% 


5% 


6% 


4% 


0% 


2% 


5% 


CLIENT 


1% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(521) 


(406) 


(56) 


(288) 


(197) 


(175) 


(187) 


(7) 


(156) 


(1993 ) 
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Table B-4 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER BY SUPERVISORY OR NOT 





Functional Cluster 


Total 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


piONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSON 
EL 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


SUPERVISORY 






















PERSONAL 


28% 


31% 


25% 


28% 


30% 


35% 


32% 


0% 


45% 


31% 


COMMUNICATION 


20% 


19% 


25% 


18% 


21% 


20% 


17% 


50% 


21% 


19% 


MANAGEMENT 


16% 


19% 


8% 


17% 


11% 


16% 


19% 


50% 


16% 


17% 


ANALYSIS 


15% 


11% 

X X V 




1 7ft 


lift 


1 0ft 

X vis 


1?% 


0% 


3% 


13% 


QUANTITATIVE 


7% 


6% 


17% 


6% 


10% 


6% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


6% 


PROGRAM 


5% 


6% 


0% 


6% 


1% 


7% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


COMPUTER 


5% 


4% 


8% 


4% 


8% 


4% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


4% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


3% 


3% 


8% 


2% 


7% 


2% 


3% 


0% 


16% 


4% 


CLIENT 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(210) 


(160) 


(12) 


(121) 


(71) 


(82) 


(139) 


(2) 


(38) 


(835) 


NOT SUPERVISORY 






















PERSONAL 


23% 


21% 


19% 


25% 


19% 


26% 


27% 


0% 


25% 


23% 


COMMUNICATION 


22% 


22% 


19% 


24% 


15% 


16% 


25% 


20% 


19% 


21% 


ANALYSIS 


23% 


20% 


28% 


20% 


12% 


16% 


15% 


60% 


3% 


18% 


COMPUTER 


8% 


8% 


8% 


7% 


22% 


11% 


13% 


C% 


1*/% 


11% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


3% 


5% 


3% 


2% 


18% 


5% 


10% 


0% 


31% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


8% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


7% 


14% 


2% 


0% 


2% 


7% 


MANAGEMENT 


7% 


^% 


8% 


7% 


2% 


6% 


6% 


20% 


1% 


6% 


PROGRAM 


5% 


7% 


6% 


5% 


6% 


5% 


2% 


0% 


3% 


5% 


CLIENT 


1% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(301) 


(238) 


(36) 


(165) 


(124) 


(87) 


(48) 


(5) 


(118) 


( 1122 ) 
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Table B-5 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 









HIGHEST LEVEL OF ED COMPLETED 






All 




















Responses 




DID NOT 


HIGH 


SOME 


ASSOCIATE 


BACHELOR 


MASTER'S 


DOCTORAL 


OTHER 






FINISH HS 


SCHOOL 


COLLEGE 


DEGREE 


DEGREE 


DEGREE 


DEGREE 










DIPLOMA/ 




















GED 
















Recommended 




















Skills 


















25% 


PERSONAL 


0% 


33% 


21% 


22% 


28% 


21% 


20% 


27% 


COMMUNICATION 


0% 


13% 


21% 


22% 


22% 


19% 


20% 


15% 


20% 


ANALYSIS 


0% 




10% 


8% 


18% 


22% 


^7% 


15% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


50% 


8% 


16% 


14% 


7% 


7% 


7% 


12% 


9% 


MANAGEMENT 


0% 


8% 


5% 


2% 


11% 


12% 


7% 


4% 


9% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


50% 


33% 


18% 


18% 


3% 


3% 


0% 


15% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


0% 


3% 


6% 


10% 


6% 


9% 


0% 


4% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


5% 


1% 


4% 


5% 


7% 


0% 


8% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(2) 


(40) 


(131) 


(50) 


1 (300) 


(151) 


(15) 


(26) 


(715) 



o 

ERIC 



4.13 



Table B-6 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURRENT POSITION 





HOW LONG EMPLOYED CURRENT POS 


All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 OR MORE 






ft MO^ 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 




Reconunen ' id 














Skills 














PERSONAL 


24% 


21% 


24% 


24% 


27% 


25% 


COMMUNICATION 


21% 


18% 


19% 


22% 


21% 


20% 


ANALYSIS 


15% 


15% 


19% 


14% 


16% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


11% 


10% 


9% 


11% 


8% 


9% 


MANAGEMENT 


4% 


12% 


11% 


10% 


7% 


9% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


12% 


14% 


7% 


6% 


10% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


6% 


8% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


6% 


1% 


6% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


CLIENT 


1% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(84) 


(73) 


(184) 


(144) 


(230) 


(715) 



Table B-7 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 





HOW LONG ANY JTPA/CETA POS 


All 
Responses 


JU&Pd inAN 

6 HOS 


A - 1 ? 
D ■ 

MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


10 OR 

MORE 

YEARS 


Recommended 
















Skills 
















PERSONAL 


15% 


16% 


22% 


26% 


21% 


29% 


24% 


COMMUNICATION 


24% 


16% 


17% 


17% 


23% 


21% 


20% 


ANALYSIS 


15% 


14% 


20% 


14% 


15% 


17% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


15% 


16% 


13% 


13% 


9% 


6% 


9% 


MANAGEMENT 


0% 


14% 


7% 


5% 


10% 


11% 


9% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


20% 


14% 


11% 


8% 


10% 


5% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


10% 


8% 


6% 


8% 


7% 


5% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


2% 


3% 


4% 


8% 


4% 


5% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


AH Responses 


(41) 


(37) 


(83) 


(98) 


(163) 


(276) 


(698) 



44;: 



Table B-8 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOY IN ANY PUBLIC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRNING POSITION 







HOtf 


LONG ANY PUB SECTOR 






All 

I\ t? 9 p o n S» 1? S 




T FQQ THAN 


6-12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 












MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 




















xleconmiended 
















Skills 
















PERSONAL 


12% 


16% 


23% 


24% 


23% 


27% 


24% 


COMMUNICATION 


24% 


16% 


15% 


17% 


19% 


22% 


20% 


ANALYSIS 


14% 


5% 


19% 


9% 


18% 


18% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


14% 


21% 


17% 


16% 


7% 


6% 


9% 


MANAGEMENT 


2% 


11% 


6% 


9% 


6% 


11% 


9% 


JOB -SPECIFIC 


21% 


26% 


13% 


11% 


11% 


4% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


10% 


5% 


4% 


9% 


6% 


6% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


2% 


0% 


4% 


4% 


8% 


4% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(42) 


(19) 


(48) 


(75) 


(108) 


(401) 


(693) 



Table B-9 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED fiY STATE STAFF BY AGE 





AGE GROUP 


All 

Ail 
Responses 


18 - 25 


26 - 35 


36-45 


46 - 55 


56 OR 
OLDER 


Recommended 














Skills 














PERSONAL 


11% 


27% 


^7% 


20% 


24% 


25% 


COMMUNICATION 


22% 


17% 


21% 


22% 


21% 


20% 


ANALYSIS 


0% 


11% 


16% 


20% 


16% 


io« 


COMPUTER 


22% 


12% 


8% 


11% 


7% 


10% 


MANAGEMENT 


0% 


6% 


10% 


11% 


6% 


9% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


33% 


16% 


7. 


5% 


9% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


0% 


6% 


6% 


8% 


10% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


11% 


5% 


5% 


3% 


7% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(9) 


(139) 


(327) 


(168) 


(70) 


(713) 



/ 



Table B-10 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





ETHNICITY 


All 
Responses 




AMERICAN 


BLACK, 


WHITE. 


ASIAN/PAC 


HISPANIC 






INDIAN/AL 


NON-HISPA 


NON-HISPA 


IFIC 








ASKAN 


NIC 












NATIVE 












Recommended 














SkUls 














PERSONAL 


13% 


18% 


26% 


21% 


22% 


24% 


COMMUNICATION 


?•>% 


20% 


21% 


21% 


19% 


20% 


ANALYSIS 


25% 


13% 


15* 


37% 


22% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


25% 


12% 


9% 


11% 


8% 


10% 


MANAGEMENT 


0% 


7% 


10% 


0% 


14% 


9% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


13% 


20% 


7% 


5% 


6% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


0% 


6% 


7% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


3% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


All Responses 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


(8) 


(90) 


(555) 


(19) 


(36) 


(708) 



4i< 



Table B-11 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BT SEX 





GENDER 


All 

All 

Ke$pons6$ 


FEMALE 


MALE 


K6COiniQenci0o 








Skills 








PERSONAL 


24% 


:'.5% 


25% 


COMMUNICATION 


20% 


2.:% 


21% 


ANALYSIS 


13% 


20% 


lo% 


COMPTJTER 


11% 


8% 


9% 


MANAGEMENT 


8% 


11% 


9% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


13% 


4% 


9% 


QUANTITATI^'E 


6% 


8% 


6% 


PROGRAM 


5% 


4% 


5% 


CLIENT 


1% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(400) 


(316) 


(716) 



ERIC 



5ii 



B-11 



Table B-12 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY AGE BY SEX 





AGE GRC^IF 




IB - 25 


26 • 


- 35 


36 • 


• 45 


46 • 


■ 55 


56 OR 


OLDER 


FEMALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FbMALE 


MAT Tf 

MALE. 




MALE 


I?C*kf AT 1? 

rbMAL£ 


Mate* 

MALE 


Recommended 






















Skills 
























11% 


27% 


26% 


25% 


30% 


18% 


21% 


29% 


22% 




COMMUNICATION 


22% 


17% 


18% 


20% 


21% 


25% 


21% 


13% 


27% 


21% 


ANALYSIS 


0% 


8% 


18% 


16% 


17% 


15% 


23% 


13% 


18% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


22% 


12% 


13% 


9% 


6% 


15% 


8% 


8% 


7% 


10% 


MANAGEMENT 


0% 


4% 


10% 


9% 


12% 


11% 


11% 


0% 


9% 


9% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


33% 


21% 


3% 


10% 


3% 


7% 


4% 


13% 


7% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


0% 


4% 


10% 


6% 


6% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


9% 


6% 


PROGRAM 


11% 


6% 


3% 


4% 


5% 


2% 


4% 


17% 


2% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(9) 


(100) 


(39) 


(206) 


(121) 


(61) 


(107) 


(24) 


(45) 


(712) 



Table B-13 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY ETHNICITY BY SEX 





AMERICAN 


BLACK. 


WHITE, 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 


HISPANIC 


All 




INDIAN/ALASKAN 


NON-HISPANIC 


NON-HISPANIC 


I SLIDER 






Respons 




NATIVE 
















• 


es 






Lf AT tf 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 




MAT P 




Recommended 
























Skills 
























PFRSONAL 


0% 


25% 


17% 


21% 


26% 


25% 


25% 


14% 


zu% 


OA a 


24% 


COMMUNICATION 


25% 


25% 


20% 


21% 


20% 


22% 


17% 


29% 


20% 


19% 


21% 


ANALYSIS 


25% 


25% 


12% 


17% 


12% 


18% 


25% 


57% 


20% 


24% 


16% 


COMPUTER 


25% 


25% 


12% 


13% 


10% 


8% 


17% 


0% 


13% 


5% 


10% 


MANAGEMENT 


0% 


0% 


6% 


8% 


8% 


12% 


0% 


0% 


13% 


14% 


9% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


25% 


0% 


24% 


8% 


11% 


4% 


8% 


0% 


7% 


5% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


0% 


0% 


3% 


13% 


6% 


8% 


8% 


0% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


0% 


5% 


0% 


6% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


CLIENT 


0% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(4) 


(4) 


(66) 


(24) 


(302) 


(252) 


(12) 


(7) 


(15) 


(21) 


(707) 



452 



Table B-14 



SSIUS RECOMMENDED BT SDA STAFF 
BY SDA ALLOCATION IN FT 88 







IIA ALLOCATION 


All 
Responses 


MTLI TON 


$1-1.9 
MILLION 


$2-6.9 
MILLION 


Rocoisnuinddd 










Skills 














41% 


38% 




COMMUNICATION 


15% 


17% 


15% 


16% 


CLIENT 


13% 


6% 


8% 


8% 


QaAMTITATIVE 


10% 


8% 


7% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


4% 


8% 


8% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


8% 


7% 


7% 


7% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


4% 


6% 


7% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


3% 


4% 


6% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


6% 


J% 


4% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(206) 


(417) 


(894) 


(1517) 



ERIC 



4 5 J 

B-14 



Table B-15 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY NUMBER OF SDA STAFF 





II -A STAFF SIZE 


TM SO 

La ot» 


AY 1 

KLL 

Responses 






IX - 30 






Recommended 










Clr4 lie 










PERSONAL 


32% 


39% 


40% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


13% 


19% 


15% 


16% 


CLIENT 


6% 


8% 


9% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


14% 


8% 


6% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


10% 


5% 


8% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


9% 


8% 


7% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


5% 


5% 


7% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


8% 


4% 


5% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


4% 


3% 


4% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(250) 


(481) 


(786) 


(1517) 



4r>-; 




B-IS 



Table B-16 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


All 
Responses 


PIC 


GOVERNMEN 


CBO/OTHER 


Recommended 




















PERSONAL 


41% 


36% 


39% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


15% 


16% 


13% 


16% 




9% 


8% 


3% 


o« 


QUANTITATIVE 


6% 


9% 


11% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


7% 


8% 


15% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


7% 


8% 


7% 


7% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


7% 


6% 


5% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


3% 


6% 


3% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


5% 


3% 


3% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(521) 


(935) 


(61) 


(1517) 



45 J 




B-16 



Table B-17 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


Al 1 
All 

Respon 
ses 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERF 
RETING 


hUNITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


Recommended Skills 




























PERSONAL 


40% 


43% 


40% 


48% 


40% 


32% 


34% 


33% 


38% 


40% 


43% 


34% 




COMMUNICATION 


17% 


17% 


17% 


19% 


18% 


13% 


14% 


17% 


13% 


18% 


13% 


11% 


16% 


MANAGEMENT 


9% 


8% 


9% 


3% 


10% 


9% 


6% 


10% 


11% 


14% 


13% 


5% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


7% 


5% 


4% 


4% 


8% 


12% 


9% 


14% 


10% 


8% 


0% 


5% 


8% 


CLIENT 


9% 


10% 


17% 


13% 


8% 


6% 


5% 


4% 


4% 


5% 


0% 


6% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


5% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


4% 


13% 


14% 


8% 


8% 


4% 


4% 


15% 


7% 


ANALYSIS 


6% 


5% 


3% 


0% 


7% 


6% 


5% 


7% 


6% 


6% 


4% 


2% 


5% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


2% 


3% 


1% 


4% 


1% 


7% 


10% 


4% 


7% 


2% 


13% 


19% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


4% 


3% 


5% 


6% 


4% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


5% 


3% 


9% 


2% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(L069) 


^115) 


(339) 


(80) 


(672) 


(232) 


(604) 


(551) 


(240) 


(473) 


(23) 


(376) 


(5774) 



457 

45G 



Table B-18 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER BY SUPERVISORY OR NOT 





Functional Cluster 


Total 




POL./ 


CLIENT 


CLASS 


IwTERP 


MONITO 


MIS/ 


DATA 


FISCAL 


rivULUK, 


OI7T3 CAM 










ADMIN . 


SVC. 


TRAIN 


RETING 


R 


T A on 

JASR 


PROC. 






MPT 




AT 




D u r C*IV V «L d Uiv X 




























PERSONAL 


40% 


42% 


39% 


43% 


41% 


33% 


36% 


35% 


39% 


41% 


30% 


40% 


39% 


LUrinU^ i On 1 iUN 


16% 


17% 


18% 


14% 


18% 


13% 


15% 


17% 


13% 


17% 


7% 


13% 


16% 


MANAGEMENT 


16% 


15% 


17% 


10% 


13% 


18% 


12% 


16% 


17% 


18% 


21% 


12% 


16% 


QUANTITATIVE 


9% 


7% 


6% 


0% 


10% 


12% 


10% 


13% 


9% 


8% 


0% 


3% 


9% 


CLIENT 


5% 


7% 


8% 


14% 


6% 


4% 


4% 


3% 


1 a. 

3% 


I>% 


Aft 


Sft 


3% 


ANALYSIS 


5% 


4% 


2% 


0% 


5% 


6% 


4% 


/% 


/ % 


Aft 




Oft 


5% 


uunirui civ 


3% 


3% 


5% 


10% 


3% 


0% 


9% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


Aft 


Oil 


4% 




3% 


4% 


4% 


10% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


4% 


o% 




1 Aft 


Aft 


4% 


TOR. QPfrPTPTP 


1% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


1% 








Aft 




/ ^ 


12% 


2% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


1 Art £V 

100% 


109% 


100% 


1 AA& 

xuu% 




1 AHft 




100% 






379 


126 


(21) 


306 


108 




OCT 










2478 


NOT QIIPFPVTQOPY 




























PERSONAL 


41% 


43% 


42% 


51% 


39% 


28% 


33% 


32% 


36% 


41% 


33% 


32% 


38% 




18% 


17% 


16% 


21% 


19% 


13% 


13% 


16% 


9% 


22% 


22% 


11% 


16% 


CLIENT 


10% 


12% 


21% 


11% 


9% 


8% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


3% 


0% 


6% 


9% 


COMPUTER 


6% 


5% 


2% 


4% 


6% 


19% 


16% 


12% 


16% 


10% 


11% 


17% 


9% 


QUANTITATIVE 


6% 


5% 


2% 


5% 


7% 


13% 


8% 


16% 


11% 


8% 


0% 


5% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


3% 


3% 


1% 


4% 


2% 


9% 


12% 


6% 


13% 


5% 


22% 


21% 


7% 


ANALYSIS 


7% 


5% 


4% 


0% 


8% 


6% 


5% 


7% 


4% 


11% 


11% 


3% 


6% 


PROGRAM 


6% 


6% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


4% 


1% 


0% 


2% 


4% 


MANAGEMENT 


4% 


4% 


3% 


0% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


3% 


4% 


/ 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(560) 


(681) 


(204) 


(57) 


(340) 


(116) 


(377) 


(253) 


(80) 


(93) 


1 (9) 


(270) 


[3040) 



Table B-19 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 





HIGHEST LEVEL OF ED COMPLETED 


All 


nin WOT 

pTMTCU UC 


riTPT /IMA/ 

GEO 














Recommended Skills 




















PERSONAL 


bO% 


34% 


39% 


31% 


42% 


36% 


50% 


20% 


38% 


COMHUNICATION 


0% 


11% 


15% 


16% 


17% 


17% 


0% 


20% 


16% 


CLIENT 


i7% 


3% 


7% 


6% 


10% 


10% 


0% 


0% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


0% 


9% 


9% 


8% 


8% 


6% 


0% 


0% 


8% 




8% 


16% 


11% 


14% 


4% 


3% 


0% 


13% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


0% 


1% 


3% 


6% 


7% 


18% 


25% 


7% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


25% 


20% 


9% 


13% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


40% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


0% 


1% 


5% 


2% 


6% 


7% 


25% 


0% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


3% 


3% 


4% 


6% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(12) 


(152) 


(393) 


(112) 


(567) 


(255) 


(^) 


(15) 


(1510) 



4r>'> 



4t] 



Table B-20 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURREtn rOSITION 





HOW LONG EMPLOYED CURRENT POS 


All 
Responses 


LESS THAN 
6 MOS 


6 - 12 
MOS 


1 - 2 
YEARS 


3 - 4 
YEARS 


5 OR MORE 
YEARS 


Recommended Skills 














PERSONAL 


40% 


40% 


37% 


41% 


37% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


18% 


16% 


16% 


14% 


16% 


16% 


CLIENT 


6% 


10% 


9% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


3% 


6% 


7% 


9% 


10% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


6% 


5% 


10% 


8% 


7% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


8« 


7% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


6% 


5% 


7% 


6% 


6% 


6% 


ANAL" SIS 


4% 


7% 


5% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


8% 


5% 


2% 


3% 


4% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(173) 


(176) 


(378) 


(279) 


(504) 


(1510) 



Table B-ZL 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 







HOU 


LONG ANY JTPA/CETA POS 




All 

ResDOnses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 0 




5-9 


10 OR 






6 MOS 


MOS 


VI7ADO 


VC ADC 

YLAKS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




Recomnended Skills 
















PERSONAL 


39% 


38% 


38% 


40% 


39% 


37% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


17% 


20% 


16% 


13% 


17% 


15% 


16% 


CLIENT 


7% 


7% 


11% 


8% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


6% 


2% 


5% 


9% 


8% 


10% 


8% 




10% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


8% 


5% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


3% 


4% 


6% 


7% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


10% 


8% 


9% 


7% 


3% 


4% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


4% 


7% 


3% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


3% 


7% 


3% 


5% 


5% 


3% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(99) 


(107) 


(258) 


(239) 


(312) 


(478) 


(1493) 



Table B-22 



SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOY IN ANY PUBLIC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRNING POSITION 







HOW 


LONG ANY PUB SECTOR 


POS 




All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 - 9 


10 OR 






6 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




Recomroended Skills 
















PERSONAL 


41% 


40% 


37% 


40% 


39% 


38% 


38% 


COMTiUN 1 0 A 1 1 ON 






16% 


13% 


16% 


16% 


16% 


CLIENT 


3% 


9% 


10% 


7% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


4% 


2% 


5% 


8% 


8% 


10% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


13% 


6% 


11% 


8% 


8% 


5% 


7% 


MANAGEMENT 


3% 


1% 


7% 


6% 


6% 


10% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


13% 


7% 


10% 


8% 


3% 


4% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


4% 


9% 


2% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


4% 


5% 


2% 


4% 


6% 


3% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(79) 


(82) 


(219) 


(253) 


(294) 


(564) 


(1491) 



Table B-23 
SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY AGE 





AGE GROUP 


All 

O ^\ M r\ /'\ A 




ZD - 


- 45 


46 - 55 


56 OR 
OLDER 

















PERSONAL 


32% 


37% 


39% 


40% 


40% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


17% 


14% 


16% 


16% 


17% 


16% 




7% 


8% 


8% 


8% 


8% 


Oc 


QUANTITATIVE 


3% 


10% 


8% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


10% 


10% 


6% 


7% 


6% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


3% 


5% 


10% 


8% 


6% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


16% 


6% 


4% 


6% 


8% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


3% 


6% 


5% 


4% 


4% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


6% 


4% 


4% 


4% 


4% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(113) 


(408) 


(590) 


(244) 


(157) 


(1514) 



ERIC 



I 



Table 8-24 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





ETHNICITY 


All 

ResDonses 


An DCV 1 \^/\I>f 
TMTM AM /AT 

ASKAN 
NATIVE 


RT &rv 

MOM UTCDA 

NUN-ftiarn 
NIC 


NUN-niarA 
NIC 


ACT AM /DAf 

ir iv 

ISLANDER 




UiHEK 


Recommended Skills 
















PERSONAL 


37% 


37% 


38% 


33% 


48% 


41% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


7% 


20% 


15% 


16% 


20% 


15% 


16% 


CLIENT 


4% 


7% 


8% 


11% 


5% 


7% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


15% 


7% 


8^ 


11% 


5% 


0% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


17% 


5% 


8% 


9% 


4% 


15% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


4% 


8% 




7% 


5% 


4% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


11% 


7% 


6% 


4% 


4% 


15% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


4% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


0% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


4% 


4% 


5% 


1% 


4% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(^6) 


(223) 


(1062) 


(57) 


(95) 


(27) 


(1510) 



Table B-25 

SKILLS RECOMHENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY SEX 





GENDER 


All 
Responses 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Reconnoended Skills 








PERSONAL 


38% 


39% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


14% 


19% 


16% 


CLIENT 


9% 


6% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


7% 


9% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


9% 


4% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


6% 


12% 


7% 


JOB- SPECIFIC 


8% 


1% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


5% 


6% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


4% 


4% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(1087) 


(426) 


(1513) 

1 



B-25 4(;7 

ERIC 



Table B-26 

SKILLS RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY AGE BY SEX 





AGE GROUP 


All 
Respons 
es 


18 • 


■ 23 


26 ■ 


■ 35 


36 - 


45 


46 ■ 


■ 55 


56 OR 


OLDER 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Recommended Skills 
























PERSONAL 


30% 


47% 


36% 


43% 


41% 


36% 


40% 


40% 


39% 


43% 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


15% 


33% 


12% 


19% 


16% 


16% 


15% 


22% 


12% 


25% 


16% 


r*! 7 STMT 


8% 


0% 


9% 


5% 


9% 


7% 


9% 


7% 


8% 


8% 




QUANTITATIVE 


4% 


0% 


10% 


9% 


7% 


10% 


5% 


12% 


9% 


4% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


11% 


0% 


11% 


3% 


7% 


5% 


9% 


2% 


10% 


0% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


4% 


0% 


5% 


6% 


8% 


14% 


6% 


14% 


2% 


13% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


18% 


0% 


8% 


0% 


3% 


1% 


8% 


0% 


12% 


0% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 


5% 


7% 


3% 


9% 


3% 


7% 


4% 


3% 


5% 


2% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


5% 


13% 


4% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


5% 


0% 


4% 


6% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(100) 


(13) 


(313) 


(93) 


(382) 


(207) 


(186) 


(58) 


(101) 


(53) 


1510 



Table B-27 

SKILLS r<ECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY ETHNICITY BY SEX 





AMERICAN 
INDIAN/ALASKA 
N NATIVE 


BLACK, 
NON-HISPANIC 


WHITE, 
NON-HISPANIC 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


HISPANIC 


OTHER 


All 
Respon 
ses 




PPMAT F 


MAT R 




MAT 17 




MAT G* 




MAT C 




MAT C 




MAT 17 




Recommended Skills 




























PERSONAL 


JO V 


C J% 
















A Oft 




^7ft 


38% 


COMMUNICATION 


5% 


23% 


18% 


24% 


13% 


19% 


17% 


14% 


18% 


23% 


15% 


14% 


16% 


CLIENT 


5% 


0% 


7% 


7% 


9% 


7% 


17% 


0% 


7% 


3% 


10% 


0% 


8% 


QUANTITATIVE 


14% 


25% 


7% 


5% 


7% 


10% 


6% 


19% 


8% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


8% 


COMPUTER 


17% 


25% 


7% 


0% 


9% 


4% 


8% 


10% 


7% 


0% 


15% 


14% 


8% 


MANAGEMENT 


5% 


0% 


6% 


12% 


6% 


11% 


3% 


14% 


2% 


11% 


0% 


14% 


7% 


JOB-SPECIFIC 


12% 


0% 


9% 


0% 


8% 


1% 


3% 


5% 


7% 


0% 


20% 


0% 


6% 


ANALYSIS 




0% 


6% 


7% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


5% 


3% 


11% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


0% 


5% 


2% 


5% 


4% 


3% 


10% 


0% 


3% 


5% 


0% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(^2) 


(4) 


(161) 


(59) 


(764 ) 


(297 ) 


(36) 


(21) 


(60) 


(35) 


(20) 


(7) 


;i506) 



47.1 



Table B-28 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY TOTAL STATE FUNDS IN FY 88 





FYS 8 STATE FUNDS 


All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


$500,000 


MORE THAN 






$500,000 


TO $2 


$2 








MILLION 


MILLION 




Reconunended 










Education 










BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


13% 


33% 


18% 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


A0% 


13% 


24% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


20% 


11% 


25% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


7% 


19% 


19% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


13% 


IC* 


11% 


11% 


liMN SERVICE/EDUC 


7% 


14% 


3% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(15) 


(83) 


(105) 


(203) 



Table B-29 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY NUMBER OF STATE JTPA STAFF 





TOTAL STAFF IN 


rxoQ 


Al 1 
SVC' d U V I IS 6 




1 - 20 


21 - 60 


61 + 




Reconunended 










Education 










BUS AD/FERSONNEL 


20% 


33% 


18% 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


32% 


12% 


24% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


12% 


12% 


25% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


16% 


18% 


19% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


8% 


11% 


11% 


11% 


Um SERVICE/EDUC 


12% 


14% 


3% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(25) 


(73) 


(105) 


(203) 



47,; 



ERIC 



Table B-30 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Response 
s 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSONNE 
L 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


Recoiiunended 






















Education 






















BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


22% 


23% 


28% 


26% 


16% 


20% 


27% 


0% 


31% 


24% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


19% 


24% 


28% 


20% 


13% 


12% 


24% 


100% 


26% 


20% 


ACCOUNTING 


17% 


11% 


11% 


23% 


22% 


37% 


18% 


0% 


17% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


21% 


23% 


11% 


18% 


18% 


20% 


21% 


0% 


11% 


19% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


11% 


8% 


11% 


3% 


27% 


5% 


5% 


0% 


14% 


10% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


10% 


9% 


11% 


11% 


4% 


6% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(157) 


(106) 


(18) 


(97) 


(55) 


(65) 


(62) 


(2) 


(35) 


(597) 



Table B-31 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER BY SUPERVISORY OR NOT 





Functional Cluster 


Total 


ADMIN. 


CONTACT 




MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSONNE 
L 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


SUPERVISORY 
























27% 


30% 


33% 


29% 


24% 


27% 


29% 


0% 


36% 


28% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


23% 


26% 


0% 


20% 


29% 


27% 


24% 


0% 


27% 


24% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


19% 


20% 


33% 


22% 


19% 


15% 


16% 


100% 


36% 


20% 


ACCOUNTING 


xf>% 


1 la. 


Aft 


1 Aft 




27* 






0* 


16% 


COMPUTER/MIS 










?4* 


0% 


6% 


0% 


0% 


7% 


HMN SFRVTPF/FDTin 


7% 




Aft 


z5 


v5 


^5 




0% 


0% 


5% 












X V V o 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(70) 


(46) 


(3) 


(45) 


(21) 


(33) 


(49) 


(1) 


(U) 


(279) 


NOT SUPERVISORY 
























18% 


10% 


14% 


25% 


30% 


43% 


8% 


0% 


25% 


21% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


18% 


22% 


29% 


24% 


12% 


13% 


23% 


0% 


29% 


20% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


19% 


25% 


21% 


18% 


9% 


10% 


54% 


100% 


21% 


20% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


20% 


20% 


14% 


16% 


12% 


13% 


8% 


0% 


4% 


16% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


14% 


8% 


7% 


4% 


30% 


10% 


0% 


0% 


21% 


12% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


12% 


14% 


14% 


14% 


6% 


10% 


8% 


0% 


0% 


11% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(85) 


(59) 


(U) 


(51) 


(33) 


(30) 


(13) 


(1) 


(24) 


(310) 



47? 

47G 

ERIC 



Table B-32 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 









HIGHEST LEVEL OF ED 








All 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA/ 

GEO 


COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE 


BACHELOR 
DEGREE 


ni\0 L£J\ o 

DEGREE 


DEGREE 


OTHER 


Recommended 


















Education 


















BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


80% 


27% 


16% 


25% 


21% 


0% 


0% 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


20% 


42% 


42% 


16% 


11% 


0% 


67% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0% 


15% 


26% 


23% 


12% 


40% 


0% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


0% 


0% 


5% 


20% 


26% 


40% 


33% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


0% 


15% 


5% 


10% 


14% 


0% 


0% 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


0% 


0% 


5% 


6% 


16% 


20% 


0% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(5) 


(26) 


(19) 


(88) 


(57) 


(5) 


(3) 


(203) 



4V- 



Table B-33 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURRENT POSITION 





HOW LONG EMPLOYED CURRENT POS 


All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 OR MORE 






6 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 




Recommended 














Education 














RllQ An/PFPCnMMPT 
DUD £\U/ rC*KaUl>fr«I!i»i^ 


31% 


14% 


19% 


33% 


21% 


">/• a 


ACCOUNTING 


19% 


57% 


11% 


17% 


24% 




MISCELLANEOUS 


15% 


0% 


31% 


13% 


17% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


19% 


7% 


19% 


17% 


21% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


12% 


14% 


9% 


13% 


10% 


11% 


IIMN SERVICE/EDUC 


4% 


7% 


11% 


7% 


8% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


1.00% 


100% 


All Responses 


(26) 


(14) 


(54) 


(46) 


(63) 


(203) 



47:; 



Table B-34 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 





HOW LONG ANY JTPA/CETA POS 


All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1-2 


3-4 


5-9 


10 OR 






6 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




Recommended 
















Education 
















BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


17% 


22% 


19% 


26% 


24% 


23% 


23% 


ACCOUNTING 


25% 


67% 


19% 


30% 


19% 


14% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


17% 


0% 


19% 


11% 


19% 


24% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


17% 


11% 


24% 


11% 


19% 


20% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


23% 


0% 


14% 


19% 


10% 


8% 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


0% 


0% 


5% 


4% 


10% 


11% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(12) 


(9) 


(21) 


(27) 


(42) 


(87) 


(198) 



Table B-35 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOY IN ANY PUBUC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRNING POSITION 







HOW 


LONG ANY PUB SECTOR 


POS 




All 

Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 - 9 


10 OR 






6 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 




















Recommended 
































BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


20% 


25% 


23% 


25% 


27% 


23% 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


20% 


75% 


23% 


25% 


24% 


15% 


20% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


20% 


0% 


15% 


10% 


24% 


19% 


19% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


20% 


0% 


23% 


15% 


11% 


22% 


19% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


20% 


0% 


15% 


25% 


8% 


8% 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


12% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(10) 


(4) 


(13) 


(20) 


(37) 


(113) 


(197) 



481 



Table B-36 

EDUCATION I^COMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY AGE 





AGE GROUP 


All 
Responses 


18 - 25 


26 - 35 


36 . 45 


46 - 55 


56 OR 
OLDER 


Recommended 




























BUS AO/PERSONNEL 


50% 


26% 


24% 


20% 


22% 


23% 


ACCOUNTING 


0% 


24% 


19% 


22% 


22% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50% 


21% 


15% 


24% 


11% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


0% 


11% 


25% 


12% 


22% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


0% 


18% 


10% 


7% 


17% 


11% 


KMN SERVICE/EDUC 


0% 


0% 


7% 


15% 


6% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(2) 


(38) 


(84) 


(59) 


(18) 


(201) 



Table B-37 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





ETHNICITY 


A 1 ^ 

All 
Responses 




BLACK, 


WHITE, 


ASIAN/PAC 


HISPANIC 






NON-HISPA 


NON-HISPA 


IFIC 








NIC 


NIC 


ISLANDER 






Recommended 












Education 












BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


41% 


22% 


0% 


15% 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


22% 


21% 


25% 


23% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


15% 


17% 


25% 


46% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


11% 


19% 


0% 


15% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


11% 


10% 


50% 


0% 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


0% 


10% 


0% 


0% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(27) 


(155) 


(4) 


(13) 


(199) 



4^3 



Table B-38 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY SEZ 





GENDER 


All 

V 0 M V * ^ 9 ^ ^ 




MAT 1? 


Recommended 








EducAfc Ion 








BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


28% 


20% 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


23% 


18% 


20% 


MISCELUVNEOUS 


16% 


21% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLItfY 


16% 


20% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


12% 


10% 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


5% 


10% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(93) 


(109) 


(202) 



4 : 
B-38 



Table B-39 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY AGE BY SEX 





AGE GROUP 


Total 




18 - 25 


26 • 


■ 35 


36 ■ 


• 45 


46 • 


■ 55 


56 OR 


OLDER 






FEMALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 




Recommended 






















Education 






















BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


50% 


29% 


21% 


28% 


20% 


26% 


18% 


20% 


25% 




ACCOUNTING 


0% 


29% 


14% 


21% 


17% 


21% 


23% 


20% 


17% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50% 


17% 


29% 


12% 


20% 


26% 


23% 


0% 


17% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


0% 


8% 


14% 


26% 


24% 


5% 


15% 


20% 


25% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


0% 


17% 


21% 


9% 


10% 


5% 


8% 


40% 


8% 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


0% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


10% 


16% 


15% 


0% 


8% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(2) 


(24) 


(14) 


(43) 


(41) 


(19) 


(40) 


(5) 


(12) 


(200) 



4sr, 



Table B-40 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE STA.FF BY ETHNICITY BY SEX 





BLACK, 
NON-HISPANIC 


WHITE, 
NON-HISPANIC 


ASIAN/P 
ACIFIC 
ISLANDE 
R 


HISPANIC 


Total 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Reconunended 


















Education 


















BUS An/FERSONNEL 


41% 


40% 


26% 


19% 


0% 


29% 


0% 


24% 


ACCOUNTING 


24% 


20% 


23% 


18% 


25% 


14% 


33% 


21% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


12% 


20% 


15% 


19% 


25% 


29% 


67% 


19% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


12% 


10% 


17% 


21% 


0% 


29% 


0% 


18% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


12% 


10% 


11% 


10% 


50% 


0% 


0% 


11% 


HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


0% 


0% 


8% 


12% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(17) 


(10) 


(65) 


(89) 


(4) 


(7) 


(6) 


(198) 



Table B-4i 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDK STAFF 
BT SDA ALLOCATION IN FT 88 





PYS8 


IIA ALLOCATION 


All 
Responses 


BELOW $1 
MILLION 


$1-1.9 
MILLION 


$2-6.9 
MILLION 


Recosmended 










Education 










HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


51% 


45% 


48% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


13% 


19% 


16% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


8% 


8% 


12% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


8% 


13% 


7% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


13% 


7% 


9% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


8% 


7% 


7% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(53) 


(121) 


(196) 


j (370) 



467 




8-41 



Table B-42 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY NUMBER OF SDA STAFF 





II -A STAFF SIZE 


IN 88 


All 
Responses 




1 - 10 


11 - 30 


31 + 




Reconmended 










Education 










HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


21% 


50% 


54% 


48% 


BUS AD/FERSONNEL 


27% 


15% 


15% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


7% 


11% 


11% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


20% 


11% 


5% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


13% 


7% 


9% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


13% 


6% 


6% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(56) 


(123) 


(191) 


(370) 



4- ■ 




B-42 



Table B-43 
EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


All 
Responses 


PIC 


GOVERNMEN 


CBO/OTHER 


Reconmended 










Education 










HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


52% 


46% 


36% 


48% 


BUS AD/FERSONNEL 


16% 


17% 


27% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


14% 


9% 


0% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


5% 


12% 


0% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


7% 


10% 


18% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


7% 


7% 


18% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(133) 


(226) 


(11) 


(370) 




B-43 



Table B-44 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Respon 
ses 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


Reconunended 




























Education 




























HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


49% 


61% 


68% 


79% 


51% 


27% 


38% 


27% 


34% 


44% 


29% 


39% 


47% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


18% 


14% 


11% 


11% 


17% 


18% 


16% 


22% 


23% 


22% 


29% 


16% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


12% 


12% 


15% 


5% 


9% 


5% 


8% 


9% 


8% 


8% 


14% 


11% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


11% 


7% 


2% 


5% 


13% 


9% 


6% 


16% 


8% 


14% 


0% 


7% 


10% 


ACCOUNTING 


7% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


5% 


18% 


17% 


20% 


18% 


8% 


14% 


11% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


3% 


3% 


3% 


0% 


5% 


23% 


15% 


5% 


8% 


4% 


14% 


'8% 


6% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(268 ) 


(274) 


(95) 


(19) 


(164) 


(56) 


(132) 


(148) 


(71) 


(133) 


(7) 


(57) 


(1424) 



Table B-45 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER BY SUPERVISORY OR NOT 





Functional Cluster 


Total 


POL./ 
ADHIN. 


CLIENT 
SVC. 


CLASS 
TRAIN 


INTERP 
RETING 


MONITO 
R 


MIS/ 
JASR 


DATA 
PROC. 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 
EMENT 


PERSON 
NEL 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 
AL 


SUPERVISORY 




























HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


42% 


55% 


56% 


100% 


51% 


28% 


42% 


28% 


38% 


42% 


33% 


52% 


44% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


25% 


20% 


17% 


0% 


20% 


28% 


19% 


29% 


29% 


27% 


33% 


17% 


23% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 








0% 


12% 


14% 


7% 


16% 


13% 


13% 


0% 


13% 


12% 


ACCOUNTING 








0% 


5% 


10% 


14% 


16% 


11% 


9% 


17% 


9% 


8% 


MISCELLANEOUS 




8% 




0% 


7% 


3% 


9% 


9% 


4% 


5% 


0% 


9% 


8% 


COMPUTER/MIS 










5% 


17% 


9% 


1% 


4% 


5% 


17% 


0% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(130) 


(102) 


(41) 


(7) 


(83) 


(29) 


(57) 


(75) 


(45) 


(104) 


(6) 


(23) 


(702) 


NOT SUPERVISORY 




























HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


57% 


66'„ 


78% 


67% 


52% 


26% 


36% 


27% 


32% 


57% 


0% 


29% 


52% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


14% 


14% 


15% 


8% 


10% 


7% 


7% 


8% 


9% 


19% 


100% 


12% 


12% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


12% 


11% 


6% 


17% 


12% 


7% 


13% 


12% 


9% 


0% 


0% 


15% 


11% 


ACCOUNTING 


5% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


26% 


18% 


26% 


32% 


5% 


0% 


12% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


2% 


2% 


2% 


0% 


5% 


30% 


21% 


11% 


18% 


0% 


0% 


29% 


8% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


9% 


6% 


0% 


8% 


15% 


4% 


6% 


17% 


0% 


19% 


0% 


3% 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




.(127) 


(160) 


(54) 


(12) 


(73) 


(27) 


(72) 


(66) 


(22) 


(21) 


(1) 


(34) 


(669) 



493 



Table B-46 



EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 





HIGHEST LEVEL OF ED COMPLETED 


All 
Responses 


DID NOT 
FINISH HS 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA/ 

GED 


SOME 
COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE 


BACHELOR 
DEGREE 


MASTER'S 
DEGREE 


DOCTORAL 
DEGREE 


OTHER 


Recommended 








































HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


67% 


23% 


32% 


44% 


54% 


50% 


50% 


0% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


0% 


8% 


21% 


22% 


18% 


13% 


0% 


0% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0% 


8% 


10% 


11% 


11% 


10% 


0% 


0% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


0% 


8% 


5% 


0% 


7% 


19% 


50% 


0% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


0% 


15% 


16% 


15% 


6% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


33% 


38% 


16% 


7% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


100% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(3) 


(13) 


(62) 


(27) 


(175) 


(84) 


(2) 


(1) 


(367) 



4f 



Table B-47 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURRENT POSITION 





HOW LONG EMPLOYED CURRENT POS 


All 
Responses 


LESS THAN 
6 MOS 


6 - 12 
MOS 


1 - 2 
YEARS 


3 - 4 
YEARS 


5 OR MORE 
YEARS 


Recommended 














Education 














HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


54% 


58% 


45% 


47% 


44% 




BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


U% 


16% 


16% 


20% 


17% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


14% 


11% 


12% 


8% 


9% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/ POLICY 


3% 


13% 


16% 


5% 


7% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


3% 


0% 


7% 


11% 


13% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


11% 


2% 


3% 


8% 


9% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(35) 


(45) 


(86) 


(74) 


(127) 


(367) 



4'.h; 



Table B-48 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH C/ EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 





HOW LONG ANY JTPA/CETA PCS 


All 

Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 - 9 1 


10 OR 






0 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




Recomniended 
















Education 
















HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


64% 


34% 


46% 


48% 


57% 


38% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


14% 


14% 


16% 


14% 


14% 


22% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0% 


18% 


12% 


9% 


8% 


12% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


7% 


7% 


14% 


9% 


9% 


8% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


0% 


4% 


6% 


11% 


4% 


15% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


14% 


4% 


6% 


9% 


9% 


6% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(14) 


(28) 


(69) 


(56) 


(79) 


(120) 


(366) 



Table B-49 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOY IN ANY PUBLIC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRNING POSITION 







HOW 


LONG ANY PUB SECTOR 


FOS 




All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1-9 




5 - 9 


10 OR 






6 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




Reconmiended 
















Education 
















HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


55% 


55% 


45% 


45% 


61% 


40% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


18% 


15% 


15% 


15% 


12% 


22% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0% 


15% 


11% 


11% 


9% 


10% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


9% 


10% 


17% 


8% 


6% 


9% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


0% 


5% 


8% 


8% 


4% 


13% 


8% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


18% 


0% 


4% 


13% 


9% 


5% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(11) 


(20) 


(53) 


(62) 


(82) 


(134) 


(362) 



4f)S 



Table B-50 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY AGE 





AGE GROUP 


All 
Responses 


18 - 25 


26 - 35 


36 - 45 


46 - 55 


56 OR 
OLDER 


Recommended 














Education 














HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


40% 


52% 


46% 


48% 


46% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


10% 


18% 


18% 


14% 


17% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


15% 


7% 


11% 


16% 


6% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


15% 


8% 


11% 


7% 


6% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


0% 


8% 


9% 


9% 


14% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


20% 


7% 


5% 


7% 


11% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(20) 


(106) 


(151) 


(58) 


(35) 


(370) 



Table B-51 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





ETHNICITY 


AT 1 

n.L JL 


INDIAN/AL 
ASKAN 


BLACK, 
NON-HISPA 
NIC 


WHITE, 
NON-HISPA 
NIC 


ASIAN/FAC 
IFIC 

ISLANDER 


HISPANIC 


OTHER 


Recommended 
















Education 
















HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


17% 


52% 


49% 


50% 


53% 


20% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


17% 


17% 


17% 


14% 


7% 


20% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0% 


11% 


10% 


7% 


20% 


20% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


17% 


7% 


9% 


7% 


20% 


0% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


25% 


7% 


8% 


21% 


0% 


20% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


25% 


6% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


20% 


7'i 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(12) 


(5^4) 


(270) 


(1^) 


(15) 


(5) 


(370) 



5(i0 



Table B-52 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY SEX 





GENDER 


All 
Responses 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Recommended 








Education 








HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


51% 


40% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


15% 


21% 


17% 


KI S CELLANEOUS 


9% 


14% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


7% 


14% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


8% 


10% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


9% 


2% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(253) 


(116) 


(369) 



5 X 

B-52 



Table B-53 



EDUCATION RECOMHENDED BY SDA STAFF BY AGE BY SEX 





AGE GROUP 


All 
Respons 
es 




18 • 


- 25 


26 - 


■ 35 


36 ■ 


■ 45 


46 - 


' 55 


56 OR 


OLDER 






FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 




Recommended 
























Education 
























HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


47% 


20% 


55% 


42% 


52% 


37% 


51% 


36% 


40% 


53% 


48% 


BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


13% 


0% 


18% 


19% 


13% 


25% 


15% 


9% 


15% 


20% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


13% 


20% 


1% 


23% 


12% 


10% 


13% 


27% 


10% 


0% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


7% 


40% 


9% 


8% 


9% 


14% 


4% 


18% 


0% 


13% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


0% 


0% 


9% 


8% 


8% 


12% 


9% 


9% 


15% 


13% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


20% 


20% 


9% 


0% 


7% 


2% 


9% 


0% 


20% 


0% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(15) 


(5) 


(80) 


(26) 


(91) 


(59) 


(47) 


(11) 


(20) 


(15) 


(369) 



503 



502 



ERIC 



Table B.54 

EDUCATION RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY ETHNICITY BY SEX 





AMERIC 
AN 

INDIAN 
/ALASK 
AN 

NATIVE 


BLACK. 
NON-HISPANIC 


WHITE, 
NON-HISPANIC 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


HISPANIC 


OTHER 


All 
Respon 
ses 


FEMALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Recommended 


























Education 


























HMN SERVICE/EDUC 


17% 


50% 


56% 


53% 


39% 


70% 


0% 


56% 


50% 


33% 


0% 




BUS AD/PERSONNEL 


17% 


16% 


19% 


15% 


22% 


10% 


25% 


11% 


0% 


0% 


50% 


17% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0% 


8% 


19% 


9% 


13% 


10% 


0% 


22% 


17% 


0% 


50% 


10% 


PUB ADMIN/POLICY 


17% 


8% 


6% 


6% 


15% 


10% 


0% 


11% 


33% 


0% 


0% 


9% 


ACCOUNTING 


25% 


11% 


0% 


7% 


10% 


0% 


75% 


0% 


0% 


33% 


0% 


9% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


25% 


8% 


0% 


9% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


33% 


0% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(12) 


(38) 


(16) 


(181) 


(88) 


(10) 


(4) 


(9) 


(6) 


(3) 


(2) 


(369) 



Table B-55 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY TOTAL STATE FUNDS IN FY 88 





PY88 STATE FUNDS 


All 
Responses 


LESS THAN 
$500,000 


$500,000 

TO $2 
MILLION 


MORE THAN 
$2 
MILLION 


Recommended 










Experience 










PROGRAM 


20% 


41% 


44% 


41% 




27% 


13% 


14% 


^ J s 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


13% 


14% 


13% 


13% 


SECRETARIAL 


7% 


9% 


10% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


20% 


7% 


7% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


0% 


12% 


5% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


13% 


2% 


7% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(15) 


(97) 


(163) 


(275) 



50V, 



Table B-56 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY NUMBER OF STATE JTPA STAFF 





TOTAL STAFF IN 


PY88 


All 




1 - 20 


21 - 60 


61 + 




Recommended 










Experience 










PROGRAM 


30% 


41% 


44% 


41% 


FISCAL 


19% 


14% 


14% 


15% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


19% 


13% 


13% 


13% 


SECRETARIAL 


4% 


11% 


10% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


15% 


7% 


7% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


7% 


12% 


5% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


7% 


2% 


7% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(27) 


(85) 


(163) 


(275) 



50' 



Table B-57 



EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 





Functional Cluster 


All 
Response 
s 


POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


HIS 


FISCAL 


PERSONNE 
L 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 
























Experience 


















11% 


43% 

*T J* V 


PROGRAM 


49% 


50% 


50% 


46% 


32% 


38% 


47% 


33% 


FISCAL 


14% 


11% 


7% 


20% 


15% 


30% 


15% 


33% 


13% 


16% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


16% 


16% 


14% 


16% 


13% 


17% 


12% 


33% 


7% 


15% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


7% 


8% 


7% 


8% 


9% 


8% 


12% 


0% 


13% 


9% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


9% 


11% 


14% 


8% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


0% 


4% 


7% 


SECRETARIAL 


0% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


12% 


0% 


5% 


0% 


44% 


5% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


4% 


2% 


7% 


2% 


15% 


4% 


4% 


0% 


9% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(202) 


(158) 


(14) 


(123) 


(82) 


(84) 


(81) 


(3) 


(55) 


(802) 



5"3 



509 



Table B-38 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER BY SUPERVISORY OR NOT 





Functional Cluster 




POL./ 
ADMIN. 


PUB. 
CONTACT 


LMI 


MONITOR 


MIS 


FISCAL 


PERSONNE 
L 


LEGAL 


CLERICAL 


SUPERVISORY 






















PROGRAM 


52% 


5'% 


67% 


52% 


41% 


44% 


49% 


0% 


25% 


48% 


FISCAL 


14% 


13% 


0% 


17% 


9% 


24% 


15% 


50% 


13% 


15% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


12% 


13% 


33% 


13% 


16% 


15% 


15% 


0% 


25% 


14% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


14% 


12% 


0% 


11% 


16% 


15% 


12% 


50% 


6% 


13% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


4% 


3% 


0% 


4% 


13% 


0% 


3% 


0% 


6% 




HUMAN SERVICE 


4% 


6% 


0% 


4% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


Aft 


SECRETARIAL 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


3% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


25% 






100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


^ ooft 




(94) 


(69) 


(3) 


(54) 


(32) 


(41) 


(59) 


(2) 


(16) 




NOT SUPERVISORY 






















PROGRAM 


47% 


48% 


45% 


41% 


27% 


33% 


41% 


100% 


5% 


38% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


19% 


19% 


18% 


21% 


12% 


18% 


14% 


0% 


8% 


17% 


FISCAL 


14% 


9% 


9% 


22% 


18% 


35% 


14% 


0% 


13% 


16% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


13% 


15% 


18% 


12% 


6% 


5% 


9% 


0% 


5% 


U% 


SECRETARIAL 


1% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


18% 


0% 


14% 


0% 


51% 


8% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


4% 


1% 


9% 


1% 


16% 


8% 


5% 


0% 


10% 


5% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


3% 


4% 


0% ' 


3% 


2% 


3% 


5% 


0% 


8% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(107) 


(89) 


(U) 


(68) 


(49) 


(40) 


(22) 


(1) 


(39) 


(426) 



Table B-59 
EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 



By Level of Education 









HIGHEST UVEL OF ED 


COMPLETED 






All 
Responses 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA/ 
GED 


SOME 
COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE 


BACHELOR 
DEGREE 


MASTER'S 
DEGREE 


DOCTORAL 
DEGREE 


OTHER 


P £k ^ /Mnrni^ T> A ri 


















Experience 


















PROGRAM 


11% 


31% 


26% 


50% 


45% 


83% 


20% 


41% 


FT SCAT 


5% 


21% 


11% 


16% 


11% 


0% 


20% 


15% 


PUULIC SECTOR 


5% 


5% 


16% 


14% 


19% 


17% 


20% 


13% 


SECRETARIAL 


47% 


24% 


21% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


30% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


16% 


2% 


5% 


10% 


6% 


0% 


10% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


0% 


7% 


5% 


6% 


15% 


0% 


0% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


16% 


10% 


16% 


3% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(19) 


(42) 


(19) 


(117) 


(62) 


(6) 


(10) 


(275) 



Table B-50 



EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURRENT POSITION 





HOW LONG EMPLOYED CURRENT POS 


All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 . 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 OR MORE 








MOS 










ReconuDended 














Exoerience 

mm mm mr mm » 














PROGRAM 


41% 


30% 


40% 


44% 


45% 


41% 


FISCAL 


16% 


11% 


13% 


15% 


16% 


15% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


14% 


19% 


17% 


9% 


12% 


13% 


SECRETARIAL 


8% 


26% 


13% 


7% 


5% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


5% 


7% 


9% 


13% 


6% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


11% 


0% 


4% 


9% 


9% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


5% 


7% 


4% 


4% 


7% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(37) 


(27) 


(70) 


(55) 


(86) 


(275) 



5 . . 



Table 8-61 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 





HOW LONG ANY JTPA/CETA POS 


All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 • 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 - 9 


10 OR 






O rvJa 




VP ADO 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




















Experience 
















PROGRAM 


26% 


20% 


26% 


26% 


50% 


54% 


42% 


FISCAL 


21% 


13% 


19% 


15% 


17% 


10% 


14% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


16% 


20% 


13% 


18% 


9% 


12% 


13% 


SECRETARIAL 


21% 


20% 


26% 


13% 


7% 


2% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


0% 


13% 


6% 


10% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


11% 


7% 


3% 


8% 


9% 


7% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


5% 


7% 


6% 


10% 


2% 


6% 


6% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(19) 


(1^) 


(31) 


(39) 


(58) 


(107) 


(269) 



514 



Table B-62 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOY IN ANY PUBLIC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRNING POSITION 







HOW 


LONG ANY PUB SECTOR 


POS 




All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 - 9 


10 OR 






6 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




Recommended 
















Experience 
















PROGRAM 


19% 


22% 


10% 


15% 


37% 


54% 


41% 


FISCAL 


25% 


22% 


25% 


15% 


17% 


12% 


15% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


13% 


0% 


10% 


22% 


20% 


12% 


14% 


SECRETARIAL 


25% 


33% 


35% 


19% 


12% 


2% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


0% 


0% 


5% 


15% 


10% 


8% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


13% 


11% 


5% 


4% 


2% 


8% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


6% 


11% 


10% 


11% 


2% 


3% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(16) 


(9) 


(20) 


(27) 


(41) 


(156) 


(269) 



Table B-63 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY AGE 





AGE GROUP 


All 
Responses 


18 - 25 


26 - 35 




46 - 55 


S6 OR 
OLDER 


Re c o misencle d 














Experience 














PROGRAM 


25% 


20% 


47% 


45% 


50% 


41% 


FISCAL 


0% 


20% 


15% 


15% 


8% 


15% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


0% 


24% 


9% 


15% 


15% 


14% 


SECRETARIAL 


50% 


20% 


8% 


5% 


4% 


10% 


CUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


0% 


8% 


9% 


6% 


8% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


0% 


4% 


8% 


6% 


15% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


25% 


6% 


5% 


3% 


0% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(4) 


(51) 


(131) 


(62) 


(26) 


(274) 



5 i {! 



Table B-64 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





ETHNICITY 


Al 1 
/ill. 








WHITE, 


ACT AM /T%h ^ 


HISPANIC 






INDIAN/AL 


NON-HISPA 


NON-HISPA 


IFIC 








ASKAN 


NIC 


NIC 


ISLANDER 








MATTVF 












Recommended 














Experience 














PROGRAM 


33% 


29% 


43% 


57% 


45% 


41% 




0% 


29% 


13% 


14% 


9% 


15% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


33% 


18% 


14% 


0% 


0% 


14% 


SECRETARIAL 


33% 


12% 


9% 


14% 


9% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


0% 


3% 


9% 


0% 


9% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


0% 


3% 


7% 


0% 


27% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


0% 


6% 


6% 


14% 


0% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(3) 


(34) 


(218) 


(7) 


(11) 


(273) 



Table B-65 

EXTERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF 
BY SEX 





GENDER 


All 
Responses 




FEMALE 


MALE 




H m ^ A trnn A ti tff £1 /t 








Experience 








PROGRAM 


36% 


48% 


41% 




15% 


14% 




PUBLIC SECTOR 


11% 


17% 


13% 


SECRETARIAL 


18% 


0% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/FERSONNEL 


8% 


8% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


5% 


10% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


7% 


4% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(151) 


(124) 


(275) 



4 



ERIC 
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Table B-66 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY AGE BY SEX 





AGE GROUP 


Total 


18 - 25 


26 ■ 


- 35 


36 


■ 45 


46 - 


- 55 


56 OR 


OLDER 


rbHALb 


F LnALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 
























Education 






















PROGRAM 


25% 


24% 


7% 


45% 


49% 


27% 


55% 


38% 


56% 


41% 


FISCAL 


0% 


14% 


36% 


14% 


16% 


27% 


8% 


13% 


6% 




PUBLIC SECTOR 


0% 


14% 


50% 


9% 


10% 


5% 


20% 


38% 


6% 


14% 


SECRETARIAL 


50% 


27% 


0% 


14% 


0% 


14% 


0% 


13% 


0% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


0% 


11% 


0% 


9% 


10% 


5% 


8% 


0% 


11% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


0% 


3% 


7% 


6% 


10% 


9% 


5% 


0% 


22% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


25% 


8% 


0% 


4% 


6% 


14% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(4) 


(37) 


(14) 


(BO) 


(51) 


(22) 


(AO) 


(8) 


(18) 


(274) 



Table B-57 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY STATE STAFF BY ETHNICITY BY SEX 





AMERICAN 


BLACK. 


WHITE, 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 


HISPANIC 


iOwoX 1 




INDIAN/ALASKAN 


NON-HISPANIC 


NON-HISPANIC 


ISLANDER 










NATIVE 






















FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MAI£ 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 




Recommended 
























Education 
























PROGRAM 


0% 


50% 


30% 


27% 


38% 


48% 


0% 


80% 


50% 


43% 


41% 


FISCAL 


0% 


0% 


22% 


45% 


15% 


10% 


0% 


20% 


0% 


14% 




PUBLIC SECTOR 


0% 


30% 


13% 


27% 


11% 


17% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


14% 


SECRETARIAL 


100% 


0% 


17% 


0% 


16% 


0% 


50% 


0% 


25% 


0% 


10% 


SUPRVSRY/PERSONNEL 


0% 


0% 


4% 


0% 


9% 


9% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


14% 


8% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


0% 


0% 


4% 


0% 


5% 


10% 


0% 


0% 


25% 


29% 


7% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


0% 


0% 


9% 


0% 


6% 


5% 


50% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


5% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(1) 


(2) 


(23) 


(11) 


(120) 




(2) 


(5) 


(4) 


(7) 


(273) 



5?A) 
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Table B-68 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BT SDA ALLOCATION IN FY 88 





PY88 


IIA ALLOCATION 


All 
Responses 


BELOW $1 
MILLION 


$1-1.9 
MILLION 


$2-6.9 
MILLION 


Reconmended 










Experience 










HUMAN SERVICE 


29% 


29% 


23% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


19% 


18% 


24% 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


18% 


25% 


18% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


7% 


8% 


10% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


6% 


9% 


6% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


11% 


4% 


7% 


7% 


FISCAL 


8% 


3% 


7% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


1% 


4% 


5% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(72) 


(186) 


(346) 


(604) 



B-68 



Table B-69 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY NUMBER OF SDA STAFF 





II-A STAFF SIZE 


IN 88 


All 
Responses 




1 - 10 


11 - 30 


31 + 




Recommended 










&cperience 










HUMAN SERVTrF 


15% 


30% 


CO* 


£ O V 


PROGRAM 


26% 


19% 


21% 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


21% 


23% 


17% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


5% 


7% 


11% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


7% 


8% 


6% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


9% 


4% 


7% 


7% 


FISCAL 


11% 


3% 


6% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


5% 


3% 


5% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(99) 


(195) 


(310) 


(604) 



5'3 




B-69 



Table B-70 



EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY TYPE OF ADMXHXSTRATZVE ENTITY 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY TYPE 


All 
Responses 


PIC 


GOVERNMEN 


CBO/OTHER 


Reconnnended 










Experience 










HUMAN SERVICE 


27% 


25% 


28% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


23% 


21% 


24% 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


16% 


23% 


17% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


9% 


9% 


7% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


8% 


6% 


7% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


8% 


6% 


3% 


7% 


FISCAL 


5% 


6% 


10% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


4% 


4% 


3% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(204) 


(371) 


(29) 


(604) 



5*^ i 

ERIC 



Table B-71 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY 30A STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER 













Functional Cluster 










All 
All 




























Kospon 




























S6S 




POL.. / 


CLIENT 


CLASS 


INTERP 


MONITO 


MIS/ 


DATA 


FISCAL 


PROCUR 




LLOAL 








ADMIN . 


SVC. 


TRAIN 


RETING 


R 


JASR 


PROC. 




EMENT 


NEL 




A T 

AL 




Reconunended 




























Experience 




























HUMAN SERVICE 


27% 


32% 


40% 


45% 


22% 


15% 


20% 


16% 


15% 


17% 


10% 


18% 


24% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


23% 


22% 


24% 


13% 


21% 


22% 


22% 


19% 


21% 


23% 


40% 


17% 


22% 


PROGRAM 


24% 


22% 


15% 


16% 


26% 


16% 


15% 


27% 


22% 


26% 


30% 


13% 


22% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


9% 


7% 


5% 


6% 


11% 


7% 


6% 


10% 


13% 


13% 


0% 


6% 


9% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


8% 


7% 


9% 


10% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


8% 


8% 


10% 


10% 


6% 


8% 


SECRETARIAL 


2% 


5% 


1% 


6% 


4% 


8% 


16% 


4% 


7% 


3% 


0% 


31% 


7% 


FISCAL 


5% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


6% 


10% 


7% 


12% 


11% 


6% 


C% 


3% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


3% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


3% 


13% 


8% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


10% 


7% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(443) 


(45^) 


(147) 


(31) 


(281) 


(101) 


(238) 


(237) 


(110) 


(211) 


(10) 


(139) 


(2403) 



5Z'u 



Table B-72 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY FUNCTIONAL CLUSTER BY SUPERVISORY OR NOT 





Functional Cluster 






DAT / 

rUL. / 








nuniiu 




DAIA 


r XSOAL 


PROCiUK 


PERSON 


LEGAL 


CLERIC 






ADMIN. 


SVC. 


TRAIN 


RETING 


R 


JASR 


PROC. 




EMENT 


NEL 




AL 




SUPERVISORY 




























PROGRAM 


28% 


28% 


20% 


33% 


28% 


26% 


17% 


30% 


27% 


27% 


25% 


22% 


OAft 
ZO% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


23% 


24% 


25% 


11% 


23% 


18% 


25% 


21% 


18% 


23% 


50% 


20% 


23% 


HUMAN SERVICE 


17% 


21% 


22% 


22% 


14% 


16% 


15% 


11% 


18% 


16% 


13% 


12% 


16% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 






1 Oa 


11a 


1 ^a 

lb% 


1 Oa 
lZ% 


^ 1 a 
11% 


1^% 


t f Cl. 

16% 




0% 


20% 


13% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


y% 


y% 




11a 
11% 


Oa 


1 Aa 
1U% 


1 Oa. 
13% 


12% 


9% 


10% 


13% 


10% 


10% 


FISCAL 




A (1 


'la 


Aa 


Oa 


Qa 


Qa 

o% 


11a 
11% 


7% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


7ft 

/ B 


COMPUTER /MIS 


Z V 


Z« 


la 


11a 
11% 


1 a 
1% 


0% 


c;a 
!>% 


Oa 


3% 


2% 


0% 


5% 




SECRETARIAL 




Oft. 


Oa 


Aa 


1 a 
1% 


Oft 


7a 
/% 


1 a 
1% 


1 a 
1% 


1 a. 
i% 


0% 


12% 










1 AAa 


1 AAa 


1 AAa 
il>U% 


1 AAa 


1 AAa 


1 AAa 

luU% 


10U% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100* 




(208) 


(169) 


(60) 


(9) 


(140) 


(50) 


(88) 


(130) 


(67) 


(162) 


(8) 


(41) 


\ii^z; 


NOT SUPERVISORY 




























HUMAN SERVICE 


36% 


39% 


53% 


53% 


34% 


15% 


24% 


26% 


14% 


24% 


0% 


21% 


J ^ 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


22% 


21% 


24% 


16% 


18% 


22% 


19% 


17% 


25% 


19% 


0% 


15% 


20% 


PROGRAM 


20% 


19% 


13% 


11% 


23% 


7% 


13% 


21% 


11% 


22% 


50% 


10% 


17% 


SECRETARIAL 


4% 


7% 


1% 


5% 


6% 


13% 


21% 


8% 


19% 


11% 


0% 


38% 


11% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


3% 


3% 


4% 


0% 


5% 


20% 


11% 


5% 


3% 


8% 


50% 


7% 


6% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


7% 


6% 


6% 


11% 


5% 


11% 


4% 


3% 


8% 


8% 


0% 


4% 


6% 


FISCAL 


3% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


13% 


7% 


16% 


19% 


3% 


0% 


4% 


5% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


4% 


2% 


0% 


5% 


5% 


0% 


1% 


3% 


0% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


3% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(214) 


(261) 


(80) 


(19) 


(130) 


(46) 


(142) 


(95) 


(36) 

■ 


(37) 


(2) 


(94) 


(1156) 



Table B-73 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 





HIGHEST LEVEL OF ED COMPLETED 


All 
Responses 


DID NOT 
FINISH HS 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA/ 

GED 


SOME 
COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE 


BACHELOR 
DEGREE 


MASTER'S 
DEGREE 


DOCTORAL 
DEGREE 


OTHER 


Reconunended 




















Experience 




















HUMAN SERVICE 


25% 


11% 


23% 


34% 


29% 


27% 


0% 


13% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


0% 


18% 


19% 


8% 


22% 


29% 


50% 


13% 


21% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


25% 


20% 


19% 


18% 


21% 


19% 


50% 


25% 




SECRETARIAL 


25% 


38% 


15% 


18% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


50% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


0% 


0% 


6% 


3% 


8% 


13% 


0% 


0% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


0% 


4% 


3% 


8% 


9% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


7% 


FISCAL 


0% 


2% 


9% 


5% 


6% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


25% 


7% 


6% 


5% 


3% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(4) 


(45) 


(144) 


(38) 


(257) 


(103) 


(2) 


(8) 


(601) 



53'» 



529 



Table B-74 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN CURRENT POSITION 





HOW LONG EMPLOYED CURRENT POS 


A 4 ^ 

All 
Responses 


LESS THAN 
6 MOS 


6 - 12 
MOS 


1 - 2 
YEARS 


3 - 4 
YEARS 


3 OR MORE 
YEARS 


Recommended 




























HUMAN SERVICE 


^0% 


34% 


25% 


26% 


20% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


30% 


19% 


20% 


19% 


22% 


21% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


7% 


20% 


23% 


22% 


22% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


9% 


9% 


10% 


9% 


8% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


4% 


8% 


7% 


7% 


8% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


3% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


10% 


7% 


FISCAL 


3% 


0% 


6% 


7% 


7% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


3% 


3% 


5% 


5% 


4% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(67) 


(64) 


(150) 


(HI) 


(209) 


(601) 



Table B-75 

EXPERIENCE RECOMHENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN ANY JTPA OR CETA POSITION 





HOW LONG ANY JTPA/CETA POS 


All 

All 
Responses 




LESS THAN 


6 - 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 - 9 


10 OR 






6 MOS 


MOS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


YEARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




EV C WIIUIIC? 1 1 VI u 
















Experience 
















HUMAN SERVICE 


39% 


29% 


32% 


31% 


26% 


18% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


25% 


21% 


18% 


19% 


U« 


28% 


21% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


6% 


18% 


19% 


23% 


25% 


21% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


14% 


15% 


13% 


10% 


?% 


5% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


3% 


9% 


6% 


8% 


7% 


8% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


3% 


6% 


2% 


2% 


11% 


9% 


7% 


FISCAL 


3% 


0% 


6% 


6% 


2% 


10% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


8% 


3% 


6% 


1% 


6% 


3% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(36) 


(34) 


(108) 


(90) 


(130) 


(198) 


(596) 



5'> 9 



Table B-76 
EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY LENGTH OF EMPLOY IN ANY PUBLIC SECTOR OR NONPROFIT JOB TRNING POSITION 







HOU 
nv/w 


LONG ANY PUB SECTOR 


POS 




All 
ResD&nses 




T pqq TUAM 


6 • 12 


1 - 2 


3 - 4 


5 - 9 


10 OR 






D nub 




YEARS 


YEARS 


YEIARS 


MORE 
















YEARS 




Recommended 
















Experience 
















HUMAN SERVICE 


37% 


24% 


26% 


33% 


33% 


19% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


27% 


20% 


20% 


18% 


U% 


27% 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


3% 


16% 


18% 


18% 


24% 


23% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


17% 


16% 


14% 


12% 


7% 


5% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


3% 


8% 


7% 


8% 


6% 


8% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


3% 


8% 


3% 


2% 


8% 


9% 


7% 


FISCAL 


3% 


0% 


7% 


5% 


2% 


8% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


7% 


B% 


6% 


3% 


6% 


2% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(30) 


(25) 


(VO) 


(92) 


(123) 


(232) 


(594) 



Table B-77 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY AGE 





AGE GROUP 


All 
Responses 


18 - 25 


26 - 35 


36 - 45 


46 - 55 


56 OR 
OLDER 


Recommended 














Experience 














HUMAN SERVICE 






t / e 


JZ% 


01 a. 
£.1% 




PROGRAM 


32% 


20% 


21% 


15% 


32% 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


5% 


24% 


21% 


23% 


18% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


25% 


11% 


5% 


9% 


9% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


2% 


6% 


9% 


6% 


4% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


0% 


6% 


8% 


6% 


9% 


7% 


FISCAL 


2% 


6% 


6% 


7% 


7% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


9% 


6% 


4% 


1% 


0% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(44) 


(161) 


(248) 


(94) 


(56) 


(603) 



ERIC 



[ 



Table B-78 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA JTAFF BY ETHNICITY 





AMERICAN 


BLACK, 


WHITE, 


ASIAN/PAC 


HISPANIC 


OTHER 


All 




INDIAN/AL 


NON-HISPA 


NON-HISPA 


IFIC 






Responses 




ASKAN 


NIC 


NIC 


ISLANDER 










NATIVE 














R e c oitiniP d 
















Experience 
















HUM.\N SERVICE 


0% 


24% 


28% 


25% 


24% 


8% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


23% 


24% 


21% 


20% 


22% 


23% 

4u «y u 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


31% 


17% 


20% 


20% 


24% 


15% 


20% 


SECRivTARIAL 


15% 


13% 


7% 


10% 


11% 


15% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


0% 


94 


7% 


5% 


3% 


8% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


0% 


7% 


7% 


15% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


FISCAL 


15% 


4% 


' 6% 


5% 


11% 


0% 


6% 


COKPUTER/MIS 


15% 


1% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


23% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(13) 


(90) 


(430) 


(20) 


(37) 


(13) 


(603) 



5 K'^* 



ERIC 



Table B-79 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF 
BY SEX 





GENDER 


A1 1 


FEMALE 


MALE 


K6COiiUQenaeo 








Experience 








HUNAN SERVICE 


30% 


16% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


19% 


27% 




PUBLIC SECTOR 


19% 


22% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


12% 


1% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


4% 


14% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


5% 


10% 


7% 


FISCAL 


3% 


8% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


5% 


3% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(416) 


(185) 


(601) 



o B-79 

ERIC 



Table B-80 

EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY AGE BY SEX 













AGE GROUP 










All 
Respons 
es 


IB • 


• 25 


26 ■ 


■ 35 


36 ■ 


- 45 


46 • 


■ 55 


56 OR 


OLDER 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Recommended 
























Experience 
























HUMAN SERVICE 


29% 


11% 


25% 


18% 


35% 


12% 


35% 


22% 


19% 


26% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


31% 


33% 


20% 


21% 


16% 


29% 


11% 


26% 


34% 


30% 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


3% 


11% 


23% 


26% 


19% 


22% 


24% 


22% 


16% 


17% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


29% 


11% 


14% 


0% 


7% 


1% 


11% 


0% 


16% 


0% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PE*\SNNL 


0% 


11% 


4% 


13% 


5% 


16% 


4% 


13% 


3% 


4% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


0% 


0% 


3% 


13% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


4% 


6% 


13% 


7% 


FISCAL 


0% 


11% 


5% 


8?. 


5% 


7% 


6% 


13% 


6% 


9% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


9% 


11% 


7% 


3% 


5% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(35) 


(9) 


(122) 


(39) 


(155) 


(91) 


(71) 


(23) 


(32) 


(23) 


(600) 



o ^ 



Table B-81 

EXPERIENCE RECOHMENDED BY SDA STAFF BY ETHNICITY BY SEX 





AMERIC 
AN 

INDIAN 
/ALASK 
AN 

NATIVE 


BLACK. 
NON-HISPANIC 


WHITE, 
NON-HISFANIC 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


HISPANIC 


OTHER 


All 
Respon 
ses 


FEMALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Recommended 


























Experience 


























HUMAN SERVICE 


0% 


24% 


27% 


33% 


17% 


33% 


13% 


39% 


0% 


11% 


0% 


26% 


PROGRAM 


23% 


27% 


18% 


18% 


27% 


17% 


25% 


13% 


36% 


11% 


50% 


22% 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


31% 


15% 


18% 


19% 


23% 


25% 


13% 


26% 


21% 


22% 


0% 


20% 


SECRETARIAL 


15% 


18% 


0% 


11% 


0% 


8% 


13% 


13% 


7% 


22% 


0% 


9% 


SUPVSRY/PERSNNL 


0% 


4% 


23% 


4% 


13% 


8% 


0% 


0% 


7% 


0% 


25% 


7% 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


0% 


6% 


9% 


5% 


9% 


8% 


25% 


0% 


14% 


11% 


0% 


7% 


FISCAL 


15% 


4% 


5% 


4% 


?* 


^* 


13% 


9% 


14% 


0% 


0% 


6% 


COMPUTER/MIS 


13% 


1% 


0% 


5% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


22% 


25% 


4% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


All Responses 


(13) 


(67) 


(22) 


(291) 


(137) 


(12) 


(8) 


(23) 


(14) 


(9) 


(^) 


(600) 



516 



539 



